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INTRODUCTORY. 



The record of the International Congress for the Welfare and 
Protection of Children held in London, here presented to the 
reader, would be incomplete without a brief reference to the origin of 
the movement which has resulted in the holding of these triennial 
assemblies — the first in Florence, in 1896, the second in Budapest, 
in 1899, and the third in London in 1902. 

The question of the welfare of the young, has at all times 
claimed the attention of philanthropists as a matter of the first 
importance, both for the children and for the well-being of the State, 
of which they will, in the course of events, become citizens. The 
subject is one as wide as the habitable globe, but it has certain 
practical limitations which usefully serve to concentrate the efforts of 
those who wish to accomplish something for the good of the men and 
women of the future. 

The children who claim attention may be roughly divided under 
three headings : (i) those whom death has deprived of parental care ; 
(2). those whose parents, though living, are unfit mentally, morally, or 
physically, to have the control of their offspring; (3) those whose 
physical or mental condition necessitates special treatment. In the 
interest, primarily, of these three classes various meetings were held 
from time to time. The first of which any mention need be made, 
took place in Paris in 1882, and the next in Bordeaux six years later ; 
while in the following year (1896) a great series of meetings took 
place in Florence (October 5th — loth, under the presidency of the 
Baron Adolfo Scander Levi) ; the principal outcome of it was the 
development of what may be called the '* Constitution " of the " Inter- 
national Congress for the Welfare and Protection of Children." It 
was settled that henceforth the Congress should be held triennially, 
and Budapest was — on the invitation, most cordially expressed, of that 
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distinguished lady, Madame la Baronne J6r6me Malcomes — selected 
as the next place of meeting. 

The authorities (notably Le Conseil de Mairie) in the Hungarian 
capital lost no time in getting together a Representative Committee, 
which first met as early as September, 1897. ^ month later the 
Committee addressed themselves to details, and decided that the 
Congress should comprise : — 

{a) une section m6dicale, 

(6) une section juridique, 

{c) une section p6dagogique, 

[d) une section de bienfaisance, 

{e) une section philantropique, 

(/) le comit6 de Texposition, 

{g) le comit6 litt6raire, 

(A) le comit6 des f&tes et des finances. 

His Excellency M. Etienne de Rakovszky {President de la Gourdes 
Comptes) accepted office as President of the Committee, and M. 
Etienne Scherer {Secretaire de la SociStS Nationale de Charite) was 
appointed General Secretary of the Congress. His Royal and 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Joseph, famous for his philanthropic 
activity, graciously consented to act as Patrpn of the Congress. 

The objects of the Congress were formulated as follows at 
Budapest : — 

'* The International Congress for the Protection of Children meets 
with the object of discussing all questions relating to minors, and 
of spreading ideas of reform in their treatment, without distinction 
either of race, sex, or religion — ideas which must be held constantly 
in view in the interests of the development of the human race. 

** The Congress has for its special objects : — 

** (a) To deliberate on the means to be employed to protect children 
who have not yet reached their sixteenth year, in the bosom of their 
family as well as in social life, against every eventuality and circum- 
stance created by society, custom, or legislative disposition ; in other 
words, against everything which may injure the physical, intellectual, 
or moral development of minors, and thus prejudice their future ; 

** (6) To agree as to the proper means of inducing society and the 
authorities to interest themselves more deeply and more effectually 
than in the past, in the physical, intellectual, and moral education of 
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children under sixteen years, and to take up the cause of minors as 
the beginning and fundamental base of the happiness of generations 
to come ; 

" {c) To propose such reforms as tend to bring about a transforma- 
tion in the conditions of social life (in the family as well as in the 
school) conformable to the interests of new generations, and such 
movements as contribute to increase the love for children. 

** The Congress will, therefore, meet periodically in different coun- 
tries, in order to make known and to spread ideas of reform by confer- 
ences, papers, exhibitions, and excursions for purposes of study. In 
short, it will do all that may help to strengthen and render more 
close the feeling of love for children — and by means of a central 
Committee to give its decisions the greatest authority. All ques- 
tions of race, nationality, religion, and politics are vigorously excluded 
from the deliberations of the Congress, which, besides, must have 
special regard to the laws of the country where it meets."* — ** Report 
of the Budapest Congress," pp. 26, 27. 

^ I. Le Congr^s international pour la protection de TEnfance se r^unit dans le but 
4e discuter toutes les questions et de propager toutes les iddes de r^forme concemant 
les mineurs — sans distinction de race, ni de sexe, ni de religion — id6es que Ton 
4oit avoir constamment en vue dans Tint^r^t du d6veloppement du genre humain. 

Le Congr^ poursuit sp6cialement le but de : 

(a) d61ib6rer sur les moyens k employer pour que les enfants n*ayant pas encore 
accompli leur seizi^me ann6e se trouvent prot6g6s, tant au sein de leurs families que 
dans la vie sociale, contre toutes les 6veDtualit6s et toutes les circonstances cr66es 
soit par la soci6t6, soit par des codtumes ou par des dispositions 16gislatives ; en 
d*autres termes, contre tout ce qui pourrait nuir au d6veloppement physique, intellectual 
ou moral des mineurs et porter ainsi pr6judice k leur avenir ; 

(b) s'entendre sur les moyens propres a amener la soci6t6 et les autorit6s a 
s'int6resser plus vivement, et d*une fia9on plus efficace que par le pass6 a T^ducation 
physique, intellectuelle et morale des enfants au-dessous de seize ans, et k prendre k 
tliche la cause des minuers comme principe et base fondamentale du bonheur des 
generations k venir ; 

(c) proposer des r^formes qui tendent k faire subir aux conditions de la vie 
sociale, a la famille ainsi qu'a Tenseignement, une transformation conforme aux 
tnt6r6ts des generations nouvelles et contribuent a augmenter Tamour pour les 
infants. 

2. A cet efifet, le Congr^s se reunit p^riodiquement dans les differents pays, afin de 
faire connaltre et de propager ses idees de reforme par des conferences, des imprines, 
des expositions, des excursions d*etude, en un mot, par tous les moyens capables de 
contribuer k ra£fermir le sentiment d'amour pour les enfants et a le rendre plus 
intime ; et afin de rendre k ses decisions la plus grande autorite par la voie de sont 
comite central. 

3. Toutes les questions de race, de nationalite, de religion et de politique sont 
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The Congress at Budapest resolved that what may be called in 
the legal and historical sense of the term " the Constitution " of the 
Congress should be a permanent Committee of sixty members, and that 
the fixed headquarters should be in Paris,* and that the alteration of 
the ** Constitution " could be effected only by a formal resolution of 
the whole Congress. 

It was resolved at Budapest that the Permanent Committee 
should be partially formed (with power to add to their number) , as 
follows : — 

Amster, Maurice, Vienna. 

Biedert, Otto, m6decin-en-chef, Hagenau. 

Conti, Ugo, comte, prof. d'Univ., Bologna. 

Dr. Gallatti, Demetrio, m^decin, Vienna. 

Lino Ferriani, procureur royal, Como. 

Baron Levi, Adolphe Scander, Florence. 

Meissner, Albrecht, Vienna. 

Muteau, Alfred, d6put6, Paris. 

Dr. Neumann, Hugo, prof. d'Univ., Berlin. 

Omboni, Stephanie, Padua. 

Putnam, Eliss^eth C, Boston. 

Dr. Rhodes, John Milson, Didsbury, Manchester. 

Baron de Rothschild, Henry, Paris. 

Roussel, Th6ophile, s^nateur, Paris. 

Dr. Rousseau, St. Philippe, m6decin-en-chef, Bordeaux. 

Dr. Sabanoff, Anne, m6decin-en chef, St. Petersburg. 

Dr. Severeanu, C. D. prof. d'Univ., Bucharest. 

Strauss, Paul, s6nateur, Paris. 

Dr. B6kai, Jean, prof. d'Univ., Budapest. 

Dr. Balogh, Eugene, prof. d'Univ., Budapest. 

Dr. D6gen, Gustave, prof. d'Univ. 

Dr. Katona, B61a, subst. du procureur g^n^ral de la Couronne, 
Budapest. 

Gyorgy, Aladdr, 6crivain, Budapest. 

Dr. Mandello, Charles, 6crivain, Budapest. 

rigoureusement exclues des d61ib6rations du Congr^s, lequel, en outre, est tenu de 
respecter les lois du pays oh il se r6unit. 

3 But as to this, see report of the general business meeting of 1902. (London 
Congress, infra page 243). 
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Baronne Malcomes, Jerome, Budapest. 

Rakovszky, Etienne, Budapest. 

Tiirr, Etienne, Budapest and Paris. 

Herr Etienne de Rakovszky was appointed the Chairman of the 
Committee, and Herr Etienne Scherer, Secretary. 

At the close of the Budapest Congress, which was a great 
success in every way, Dr. Rhodes extended a hearty invitation to 
the Congress to meet in London in 1902. This was seconded by 
the Baron Levi, and carried with acclamation.^ 

In March of the present year, the Right Hon. Earl Beauchamp, 
K.C.M.G., consented to act as President of the Congress, and Dr. J. 
Milson Rhodes, with Mr. Granville E. Lloyd-Baker, convened a small 
Committee in London, and, having appointed Mr. William Gibson 
Lewis (of Gray's Inn, Assistant-Secretary of the Central Committee 
of Poor Law Conferences) as General Secretary, proceeded with the 
preparations for the Congress hereinafter reported. 

One all-important fact remains to be added, that His Majesty 
King Edward VII. was graciously pleased to confer upon the Congress 
the inestimable benefit of His Royal and Imperial Patronage, and 
that H.R.H. Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) was pleased to act 
as Patroness. 

There were three Sections — the Medical, presided over by Sir 
James Crichton-Browne'; the Legislative, over which the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cross presided ; and the Educational and Philanthropic, in 
which Mr. William Bousfield took the chair. 

The general business meeting of the entire Congress was held on 
Thursday, July 17th, under the Presidency of Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, when various matters of importance were settled. It was 
resolved to hold the next Congress in Berlin, and that the Permanent 
Committee of the Congress should, henceforth, have its headquarters 
in London, and that it should be composed of the members of the 
English Executive and Preparatory Committee, who should have 
power to complete it to the strength authorised by the Constitution of 
the Congress, by the election of representatives of various parts of the 
world with a view to making it as authoritative as possible. 

It may be added that, besides the opportunity afforded for the 

1 The report of the Budapest Congress may be seen at the offices of the London 
Congress, 8 Wells Street, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
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discussion of papers and the other proceedings recorded in the present 
volume, the Congress was also the means of distributing some hundreds 
of reports of the leading organisations for the care of children in 
Europe and the United States, as well as of the Indian Child Protec- 
tion Society, and that bound copies of Mr. Elbridge Gerry's valuable 
manual on the American laws relating to infancy were presented by 

him to the delegates, and were highly appreciated. 

> 

W. GIBSON LEWIS, 

November f 1902. Secretary of the Congress. 
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The Earl Beauchamp, K.C M.G., 
President of the Congress. 
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tottbe 



Melfare anb protection of Cbilbren. 



OPENING OF THE CONGRESS. 

The members assembled in the Guildhall (by the kind permission of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of London) at 10.30 on Tuesday morning, where they 
were welcomed by the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, Sir Joseph Dimsdalb, M.P., 
who on taking the chair said : This old council chaml)er of the Guildhall of the City of 
London has been lent for many good, beneficent works — ^we are only too pleased, as 
members of the Corporation, that it should from time to time be used for anything 
which has for its object and aim either the educational or general well-being of the 
community at large. To-day my province is small. I have to give you a hearty 
welcome, and I give it with special gratification, inasmuch as the objects of your 
labours are the welfEure and protection of children. (Hear, hear.) If there is any- 
thing that can touch the heart of hiunanity, it must be our children. There is a 
great responsibilit^r in bringing men up so that they are capable of grappling with the 
temptations and tnals of this world, and in educating and leading them into that path 
of life in which they ought to tread. This Congress, I understand, is the continuation 
of a series initiated some years ago. It has hdd its meetings at Florence and Buda- 
Pesth, and it is natural that you should desire to come to this, the first city of the 
British Empire, to hold your meeting this year. I feel gratified to think that there 
are delegates present from our own colonies, from our cousins over the Atlantic, and 
from various European countries. We have also the Poor Law guardians and 
organisations dealing with children represented here, and if anything would ^ve zest 
and lead to certain success of such a meeting as this, it is the fact that the highest in 
the land, the King himself, associates himseU with your Congress. (Applause.) The 
work is important; the departments are various. We find that the medical, 
legislative, educational, and philosophic sides of this question are to be dealt with by 
gentlemen of the highest position. I, therefore, as chief magistrate of the City of 
London, extend to you a hearty welcome. (Applause.) Ma^ your deliberations be 
successful, and may your work lead to a happy result. In assisting in the welfare of 
the rising generation, you are striving, I feel confident, for the benefit and happiness 
of mankind. (Applause.) 

Earl Beauchamp said *. It is my duty to move a vote of thanks to ^our 
lordship for your kindness in having come here to-day to open our proceedmgs, 
and I offer you our warm thanks in jour dual capacity — first of all, as the 
embodiment of civic dignity, civic hospitahty, and civic philanthropy ; and secondly, 
for the inspiring words with which you have commenced our proceedings. I have 
great pleasure in offering you the warmest thanks of this Congress. (Applause.) 

P.C. B 
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2 OPENING OF THE CONGRESS. 

Viscount Cross : I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution, and in adding 
a word as to the kindness of your lordship's Corporation in lending us this magnificent 
hall in which to inaugurate our proceedings. (Applause.) 

The resolution was heartily adopted, and 

The Lord Mayor, in responding, said: I am sure I thank you very much 
indeed for the kind resolution which you have passed, and I can only say that I hope 
every blessing will rest on your deliberations. My province is now ended in wishing 
you every success, and I ask Lord Beauchamp to occupy this chair as President of 
your Congress. 

Amid applause Earl Beauchamp then took the chair, and before commencing his 
inaugural address said: Ladies and gentlemen, with your permission I should 
like to send a message of congratulation to the King upon his continued recovery 
from his severe illness and operation. (Applause.) I hope I may take it as your 
chairman that that telegram may be sent. (Applause.) 

Earl Beauchamp then proceeded : 

I thank you sincerely for the applause with which you have 
received me at the inauguration of this the third International Congress 
on the subject of children. 

The idea of these assemblies first took shape at Florence, that 
city so famous in the past for the illustrious names it has given birth 
to, and which in these later days has worthily taken its part in the 
moral and intellectual movement which distinguishes the Italy of 
the present — a movement which, to speak only of matters that 
more immediately concern us, has shown the world such original 
developments in the domain of political economy and of criminology. 

The next Congress was held at Buda-Pesth, the twin capitals 
which in their busy and varied activity combine the old and the 
new, the West and the East, in a manner so fascinating and so 
characteristic. 

To-day we welcome you to a city which, if it cannot show you 
the beauty of Florence or the ilan of Buda-Pesth, at any rate offers 
you the most ample and varied materials for the study of the problems 
in which you are interested, and which assuredly stands in no little 
need of your assistance in overcoming the evils which you combat. 

I cannot, I think, give a better welcome to the delegates assembled 
here, and I cannot better employ the brief discourse that I am 
permitted to pronounce at the inauguration of our meetings, than by 
showing the happy results that have followed similar labours in the 
past, and the sensible influence which they seem to exercise upon the 
treatment of the problems of childhood. For no greater encourage- 
ment or sweeter reward can be given to a social reformer and lover of 
mankind than to show him that he is not uselessly struggling against 
apathy and ignorance, and to let him See the seed he has sown 
already putting forth leaves and unfolding the blossoms from which 
will issue the fruit that he desires. 

In studying the Compte-Rendu of your last Congress I have been 
greatly struck by observing how much has been done in the last tfiree 
years, even by this slow-moving and timid country, to give effect to 
your recommendations and carry out the principles which you have 
approved Let me prove this to you by a few examples. 
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In your legal section you advised that young offenders should be 
judged more speedily, and the prison employed more sparingly, than 
in the case of ordinary criminals. In 1889 measures were adopted by 
our Parliament to carry out both these proposals, while last year the 
juvenile offender again occupied the attention of our law-givers, and it 
is only within the last few weeks that the necessary administrative 
arrangements have been completed for reserving a special prison for 
youthful delinquents, in which they can obtain the careful supervision 
that they require, and be free from the contamination resultmg from 
association with hardened criminals. 

Another section of the Congress pronounced against the supply 
of intoxicating liquor to children at the cabaret. In 1901 that practice 
was made illegal in England, while this year a much-needed measure 
dealing with some of the evils of alcoholism is under discussion. 

To turn to another department of your activity, the last few years 
have been marked by a great development in this country of those 
new and beneficent ideas which are summed up so aptly by the phrase, 
" the children of the State." We are endeavouring to restore to these 
unfortunates some shadow of the family life which they so much 
require, by abolishing where possible the barrack system which you 
have condemned. One other fact I might mention, that we have in 
London at least one district where, in order to diminish the distressing 
mortality among infants, the public authority has undertaken to 
supply to poor parents the prepared and purified milk which is 
essential to their children's well-being. Other instances might easily 
be given, but I think I have said enough to show you that, amid all 
the diversities of national institutions and racial habits, the civilised 
world is moving together along the same path of progress, and that if 
we in this country cannot embody our reforms with the clearness and 
precision of a French law, or carry them into effect with German 
thoroughness or with the rigour of Russian absolutism, we are at any 
rate doing something to bring our actions into consonance with the 
best spirit of the age. 

I cannot pretend that we are in any way perfect in this country. 
In many respects, such as the age at which children are allowed to 
leave school, we lag behind the other countries of Europe. But at 
the same tiipe you will not think me guilty of a patriotic partialitj* if I 
say that there are institutions of which we have every reason to be 
proud. Let me point, for instance, to the Day Industrial School at 
Drury Lane, at which remarkable results are attained, and which is 
worthy of the attention of philanthropists of all nations. I realise 
fully the need for further legislation in this kingdom, and should 
esteem it no small honour to introduce into the British Parliament 
a Bill embodying some of the conclusions at which this Congress 
will arrive. 

But the main duty which will lie upon us when our meetings are 
over will not lie in the direction of legislation. 

It should be our chief care to educate public opinion. For law is 

B 2 
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4 OPENING OF THE CONGRESS. 

the expression of the public sentiment, and measures which do not 
receive a general approbation are seldom carried into effect. They 
fall into disuse and into neglect unless they have behind them the fuU 
force of an intelligent body of popular feeling. And there is no subject 
to which we can with greater advantage to our countries turn the 
attention of our respective nations. 

For the children of a country are the capital of a country, and it 
is in the use and value of their capital that we may discern a nation's 
wisdom. 

The struggles of the nations, international wars, bear a different 
aspect in these twentieth century days of ours. These wars and 
struggles were won in days gone by by other forces than those which 
now make for victory. 

The battle no longer is to the strong ; might no longer is right ; 
riches and the long purse alone cannot gain power. But the battle 
and the victory in the struggles of a civilised world will be to the wise. 
And that nation will be most civilised, most humane, and most 
powerful, whose people are most wise and best educated. 

Education, therefore, is the cry of the progressive and true patriot. 
Educate your nation's children not only in sums and arithmetic, in 
history and geography, but above all by exercising the whole mind 
and all the faculties, drawing out above all those artistic and higher 
impulses which are implanted in every soul. Here in very truth is 
the great wealth of every people. Let us take care that we do not let 
it waste. 

It was finely said by Emerson — one of the great men who, 
American though he was by birth, we are glad to recognise as one of 
the profoundest thinkers of our common race — that it is not great 
cities or the amount of crops which make a nation great, but the 
character of the people who go to make up that nation. Here in the 
words of the great American we find a thought which may well be with 
us throughout the week. It is the character of the children to which 
we should pay most heed. Those children are best cared for to the 
development of whose character most attention is paid. Let us 
resolve with all our hearts to bear this in mind, that the influence of 
our Congress may indeed be for the highest welfare of our children in 
all the countries which we represent. 

One word more. As you no doubt know, here we meet indeed 
under the fairest auspices. Patronised by His Majesty the King, now 
so happily recovering from his severe illness, and favoured by many 
whose names will be household words among you, we expect great 
results fi'om your deliberations. May this Conference indeed attain 
its objects and procure for the children of this and of other countries 
those advantages which the experience and deliberation of people who 
are interested in such subjects deem suitable. Here indeed is a 
battlefield on which all nations may meet in friendly rivalry — the 
amelioration of the conditions in which their children are brought up. 
From such warfare nothing but good can result to all, and in expressing 
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the fervent hope that the world's sword is sheathed for ever, and 
that our contests may always be of such a harmonious character in the 
future, I am sure I do but express the wishes of every member of the 
Congress. Ladies and gentlemen, I bid you welcome heartily, and 
pray that our Conferences may indeed result in the greater welfare 
and greater protection of the children of all nations. (Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I bid you welcome. Welcome to you who 
have come from the different cities and countries of this United 
Kingdom of our own. Welcome, a hearty welcome, to you who have 
honoured us by your presence from France, Italy, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary. Welcome, a hearty welcome to you, our kmsmen 
from America and beyond the seas. I bid you all a hearty welcome. 
There are now present in London a large number of the leading men 
from our colonies, of one of which I had the honour for some time to 
be governor. I trust that some of these men will be able to take part 
in our proceedings, and that you will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that the wave of influence of this Congress has overpassed the 
boundaries of Europe and spread to the farthest quarters of the 
globe. (Applause.) 

The members of the Congress then proceeded to Exeter Hall, in the Strand, for 
the sectional meetings. 
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FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

MEDICAL SECTION. 

ADDRESS BY 
SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 

ON 

PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY IN CHILDREN. 

• 

The Angles and Saxons, the Teutonic ancestors of us English, 
who are this year privileged to be the hosts of this International Con- 
gress for the Welfare and Protection of Children, even in primitive 
times when they dwelt in Slesvig and Holstein, had two distinguishing 
characteristics — the strength of their domestic affections, and their 
activity in all their pursuits. They were very careful of little children, 
and tender towards them, and had a goddess, Hulda or Bertha, whose 
mission it was to protect them, and who was represented as the moon, 
taking up the souls of those of them that died and gathering them 
around her as the stars ; and they were very energetic and manly, not 
indolent and pleasure-seeking, but applying themselves earnestly and 
vigorously to whatever their hands found to do. And it is, I feel sure, 
by the continuous operation and gradual evolution of the moral and 
physical qualities thus early displayed, that the expansion and progress 
of the Anglo-Saxon race has been achieved, and it is clearly upon 
their survival and plenitude that the maintenance of its manhood and 
empire must depend. 

It is therefore of vital importance that we in this country should 
keep constantly in view the basic conditions of our prosperity and very 
existence, namely, the well-being of our children and the physical 
development ol our adult population, and these two are really 
mutually dependent on each other, for the physical development of the 
adult population is impossible without the due care and nurture of 
children, and the due care and nurture of children is impossible with- 
out that physical development of the adult population which is 
requisite in order that the children may be supplied with adequate 
sustenance. This Congress cannot fail to be useful to us by remind- 
ing us of some of our manifold duties towards children, which we are 
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PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY IN CHILJ>REN. 7 

apt to overlook, and by emphasising certain degenerative tendencies 
in our race which are associated with, if not inherent in, modem 
civilisation. 

In this section of the Congress our attention is concentrated 
on the medical and hy^enic aspects of childhood, which, although 
intimately interwoven vath economical and educational questions, yet 
admit of separate treatment ; and in opening your deliberations on 
these I would, in the first place, point out to you how greatly we still 
stand in need of precise scientific data hy which to regulate our 
procedure for the preservation or restoration of the health of the 
young. It is vath the child as an animal that we are mainly con- 
cerned. We have to regard it as a complex living organism, 
cunningl)r knit together, endowed with certain definite hereditary 
characteristics and dispositions, with an incalculable tendency to 
individual variation, and capable of modification within certain limits 
by environment, and it is therefore of primary consequence, if we 
would secure the welfare and protection of that organism — singly and 
on the lar^^e scale— that we should be acquainted with its physical 
attributes m all its biological phases. Its dimensions, and those of 
the different parts of which it is composed, their form at each epoch 
of growth and range of natural deviation, and their proportionate 
relations, must, when accurately ascertained, afford us the surest 
guidance in adjusting surrounding conditions so as to promote the 
material welfare of the organism, and therefore it is that I would plead 
for a measuring as well as a numbering of the people. 

In an admirable letter which appeared in the Times of the 26th of 
November last, Lord Grey advocated the universal measuring and 
weighing of our children periodically, as an essential preliminary to 
the adoption of measures for the preservation of our national physique; 
and the serious and favourable reception given to his recommendation 
marks, I think, a great and beneficent change in our attitude towards 
child-study, for I well remember that when exactly the same 
suggestion was offered by me some twenty years ago it was greeted 
with derision. In a report on ** Over-pressure in Elementary 
Schools," which I prepared in 1884, and which was printed by order 
of the House of Commons, I ventured to say that valuable informa- 
tion would be obtained were a register of the height, weight, head and 
chest girth of the children kept in every school, and I pointed out that 
a logbook of this kind would help us to do justice to children and 
teachers alike. ** No one," I said, ** can walk through a few schools 
in different districts of London and with different rates of payment 
without being impressed by the wide interval in health and develop- 
ment that separates children in the best from those in the worst of the 
schools. Those in the latter are puny, dwarfish, pale and feeble when 
compared with those in the former, and to judge a teacher who is 
labouring amongst them by the same standard that is applied to 
another whose lot is cast amongst larger-limbed and larger-headed 
children with richer blood and more constitutional vigour is to do a 
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manifest injustice and incite to over-pressure." " The systematic 
measurement of the children in all elementary schools/' I went on, 
" need occupy only • a very little time, and would soon supply 
information of the highest practical and scientific value." 

Two years earlier than 1884, in a paper on " Education and the 
Nervous System," I had urged the establishment of such school 
registers on even wider gjrounds, and had tried to show that they 
would speedil}^ enable us to determine the rate of growth of children 
in different districts of the country, of different racial origin, of 
different social position, and with different food supplies, and would 
enlighten us as to the physical proportions most favourable to good 
health and most suitable for various employments, as in factories and 
in the naval and military services, while they would also elucidate the 
effects of the several influences at work in modifying physical develop- 
ment, such as the seasons of the year, rural and urban life respectively, 
and diseases of hereditary or acquired origin. I further maintained 
that these school registers would sometimes afford us timely warning 
of the invasion of insidious diseases. At the same time, I urged that 
besides school registers, family registers should be kept^ something 
ampler than the meagre annals of the family Bible, setting forth the 
lineage of each child and every incident of importance in its early 
history, and I argued that such registers would have a wholesome 
moral influence on the child by impressing on it the value and 
si^ificance of its individual life, and would often be of the utmost 
utility in the preservation of its health and in the diagnosis and 
treatment of any maladies from which it might suffer in after life 
by revealing inherited tendencies and personal proclivities and 
immunities. 

But these proposals of mine fell on deaf ears. They were 
contemptuously dismissed and officially designated, I believe, ^'a 
farrago of nonsense," while at exactly the same time Mr. Francis 
Galton's cogent advocacy of a scheme to forecast the mental and 
bodily faculties of children failed to make any permanent impression. 
His " Record of Family Faculties " had, I understand, a large sale 
for one year, and has never been inquired for since, and while by 
Bowditch in the United States, and by Mr. Charles Roberts and the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association in this country, 
some tables of stature and weight and chest girth in children of the 
two sexes at different ages and in different circumstances have been 
constructed, no attempt has been made by the general measurement 
of the rising generation to solve any of the social problems with 
which we are confronted, or to extend our knowledge of the 
morphology of our species. Upon the effects of exercises of various 
kinds on muscular development, Mr. Maclaren, Sir Frederick Treves, 
and others interested in athletics and training have supplied us with 
useful hints, but no systematic and scientific investigation of growth, 
as influenced by climate, food, habits and surroundings, has been 
undertaken. 
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Amidst the scintillations of minute physiological exploration, 
the brilliant discoveries of bacteriology and the curious side-lights 
of experimental psychology, we have somewhat lost sight of the 
assistance that the patient employment of the scales and tape measure 
is capable of affording us in understanding our human economy and 
in regulating human progress. 

But the time has come for an awakening on the subject of 
physical efficiency and for the bestowal of due attention on the methods 
by which it may be gauged. We have begun to realise that the 
conditions of industrial competition in the world have changed, that 
we in this country no longer possess the incontestable superiority 
in skill and productive power we at one time enjoyed. We have 
begun to perceive that the competing nations around us are becoming 
commercially transformed and are encroaching on our markets more 
and more, and we have begun to discover with consternation that we 
are losing, not only our geographical advantages, but to some extent 
the stamina of our people. The diminished death-rate upon which 
we have been wont to pride ourselves is but a sorry comforter if the 
population we are keeping alive is increasingly sickly and debilitated, 
and technical education will be of small avail if the standard of health 
amongst our working classes is being gradually lowered. And 
unhappily there is evidence of a striking kind that the people of our 
large towns, at any rate, are physically deteriorating. Mr. Arnold 
White has told us that of 11,000 men who volunteered at Manchester 
for service in South Africa only 3,000 were accepted as physically fit, 
and of these only 1,200 came up to the standard of what a soldier ought 
to be ; and Colonel Borrett, the Inspector-General of Recruiting, in his 
recently-published report, intimates that of 75,750 men medically 
examined last year as many as 22,286, or 2904 per cent., were 
rejected for various ailments or want of physical development, adding 
that amongst the class of men from which recruits are drawn, 
deterioration of the teeth appears to be rapidly increasing. Of 3,600 
recruits medically examined at York, Leeds, and Sheffield (large 
towns) in four years prior to 1901 as many as 1,710, or 47^^ per cent., 
were classed as not up to the Army standard, which has, it is to be 
borne in mind, been repeatedly lowered, and now stands at 5 ft. 3 in. 
for Infantry of the Line and 5 ft. 5 in. for Dragoons, a fact which reveals 
widespread physical unfitness amongst our young working men. As 
of course only men with what is regarded as a reasonable prospect of 
acceptance present themselves at recruiting stations, there must be 
amongst the masses, behind the dismal squad of the rejected, huge 
battahons of patently disqualified men — mentally defective, deformed, 
crippled, scrofulous, purblind, knock-kneed, flat-footed, narrow- 
chested — ^to whom no thought of soldiering ever occurs. The sum 
total of our physical shortcomings must be a figure that it would be 
woefiil to contemplate. But apart from statistics, anyone who has 
watched the stream of men, boys, and girls issuing from a factory in 
the East End of London or any large town must recognise the fact 
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that they are stunted and pale and weak-looking when compared with 
our agricultural population. 

It is amongst the toilers of our large towns that physical 
decadence is going on, but that fact only augments the serious 
import of that decadence, for at the present time of the whole 
population of England and Wales 77 per cent, are town dwellerSi 
and only 23 per cent, remain in rural districts. There is also going 
on a continuous increase of the town population that is exposed to 
degenerative influences, and a continuous decrease of the country 
population from which the towns draw their sound and robust rein- 
forcements. Of the inhabitants of our city slums it is alleged that in 
the third generation they are either sterile or, at best, capable of 
^Ving birth to infirm or rickety offspring, and in this connection it 
IS to be noted that whereas in 1875 there were bom in the United 
Kingdom 35 children for each 1,000 of population, the births in 1900 
were only 29 per 1,000. 

The decline in physical vigour of our urban population must of 
course be attributed to the conditions of town life generally, but of 
these there is, it seems to me, one predominantly influential, and that 
is, insufficient feeding during infancy and childhood. I do not by any 
means overlook the detenorating influence of foul air, bleached 
sunlight, dirty dwellings, intemperance, infectious diseases, and 
chronic emotional depression; but still I maintain that it is the 
want of sufficient nourishment during the growth period that is the 
principal cause of the dwarfing and enfeeblement oif our townspeople — 
and that want of nourishment is due to poverty — either as defined by 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in his masterly treatise, primary, when the 
whole earnings of the family are inadequate to its proper maintenance, 
or secondary, when the earnings, although enough for maintenance, 
are absorbed by other expenditure, useful or wasteful. 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree has examined, as regards their height, 
1,919 children — 1,014 boys and 905 girls — in the City of York, a 
representative provincial town in its economical, industrial and 
general conditions, and arranging them in three sections, the poorest 
in which they are habitually underfed, the middle in which they are 
occasionally underfed, and the highest in which they are regularly 
and fairly well fed, he has arrived at these results : — That at all ages 
from 3 to 13 the boys in the poorest section are on a combined 
average 2f in. shorter than the boys in the middle section, and 3^^ in. 
shorter than the boys in the highest section ; while the girls in the 
poorest section are in the same way i^ in. shorter than those in the 
middle section and i^ in* shorter than those in the highest section. 
The average height of the boys when they leave school and go to 
work at 13 is less by 3^^ in. in the poorest section than in the highest; 
and that of the girls of the poorest section at the same time is less by 
i^ in, than that of the highest. 

As regards weight, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree found that the boys 
in the poorest section were at all ages from 3 to 13 on the average 
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2^ lb. lighter than those in the middle section, and ^^ lb. Ughter than 
those in the highest section ; whereas the girls of the poorest section 
were on an average 3 lb. lighter than those of the middle section and 
3^ lb. lighter than those in the highest section. By the time the 
pinched boys of the poorest section leave school to go to work they 
are on the average 11 lb. less in weight than those of the highest 
section, and their deficiency in this respect as well as in stature would 
be even more startling than it thus appears, had they been compared 
with boys of the affluent and not of the well-to-do working class. 

These figures of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree afford a painful but 
edifying glimpse of the havoc that poverty is playing in our wage- 
earning class in towns, and of the physical detenoration that is going 
on amongst the poorest portion of the community ; and on no small 
scale, for he calculates that 28 per cent, of the population are living 
in poverty, primary or secondary, and are ill-housed, ill-clothed, and 
underfed. Dr. Noel Paton and Dr. Dunlop, after searching investiga- 
tion and careful analysis, have concluded that the diet of a typical 
labourer's family in Edinburgh is decidedly too small to support even 
moderate labour, both when estimated in calories and in proteid value, 
and they suggest the possibility that the inhabitants of large cities 
may have their growth and working capacity limited, not only by 
poverty, but by bad teeth and digestive inadequacy. They show 
that the food supply of our poorer working classes compares unfavour- 
ably as a source of energy and most unfavourably as a source of 
proteid with the diets of the inmates of poor-houses, prisons, and 
lunatic asylums, and they point out that this food deficiency is 
experienced, not merely by the drunken and thriftless, but by the 
steady, industrious, frugal poor, who cannot make both ends meet. 
Especially harmful to growing children of restless habits must this 
food deficiency be, particularly the curtailment of its proteid con- 
stituents, for all observers are agreed that in Europe good health 
and normal development cannot be long maintained without a full 
proteid allowance. We can scarcely be surprised to find degeneracy 
of offspring when we learn that large numbers of mothers of the 
poorer working classes are during pregnancy and nursing confined to 
a diet consisting almost exclusively of bread, dripping, and tea. The 
children of the mothers of this poorest section (those of whom a 
considerable contingent may be seen every Monday morning seated 
with their little weekly bundles on the steps at the door of the pawn- 
shop waiting for it to open) are said to present a pathetic spectacle. 
They bear in their puny bodies, sore eyes, filthy heads, swollen 
glands, and lame joints, the unmistakable marks of privation and 
neglect; they are sent out into the world grievously handicapped. 
Throu^ no fault of their own, these dirty atomies have been deprived 
of their germinal birthright, they have been subjected to sufferings 
that leave scars behind, they have had their store of vitality reduced, 
and so are left with a diminished power of resistance to the tempta- 
tions to which they will be exposed, and to the disease germs 
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by which they will be attacked, and with a diminished capacity 
for bread-winning; and they have been cheated of fair proportion, 
and disfigured in a way that is past remedy, for it is a lamentable 
fact that no subsequent supply of nourishment, however liberal, will 
fully compensate for starvation during infancy and childhood. Time 
lost in growth can never be made up. Thus it has been found on 
training ships to which pauper boys from metropolitan unions and 
parishes have been sent that under the most generous treatment, and 
living singularly healthy lives, they always remain more or less stunted 
in development. The boys sent to these ships are selected and are 
certainly not of the worst and most depraved pauper class, but while 
a marked and most encouraging improvement takes place in their 
bodily health, bearing, and general mtelligence, they retain in their 
low stature a record of the hard usage and poor feeding of their early 
days. I recollect that in the prologue to an entertainment given by the 
boys on board the Exmouth there occurred these lines : — 

" And yet there's one thing saddens us and that is — 
That we with all our pudding, beef and gravy, 
Can't reach the standard of the Royal Navy." 

The enduring effects of an early blight are painfully illustrated in 
Mr. Cheatle's recent report on the Hanwell Poor Law Schools. He 
found that of i,ooo children in these schools, 520 could not pass the 
whisper test for hearing, 335 were or had been the subjects of 
discharge from one or both ears, 88 were suffering from chronic 
suppuration, and 434 had adenoids. 

I have dwelt on the feeding of children, because that is, I believe, 
the paramount consideration in relation to their physical efficiency. 
" Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat ?" is, to my thinking, in 
its economical and national aspects, the pressing question of the hour, 
for enhanced physical efficiency is indispensable if we are to hold our 
own in the world. The United States of America are becoming for- 
midable in their rivalry to us, not only because of their spirit of enter- 
prise, fertile ingenuity, and boundless resources, but because, as recent 
investigations have proved, their workers are better nourished than 
ours. Poor families in Philadelphia, Chicago, and New York have a 
considerably better food supply than poor families in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow, and adopting Atwater's standard it is found 
that labouring-class families in our large English towns are seriously 
underfed, receiving only an average of 2,685 calories of fuel energy 
and 89 grms. of protein per man per day, thus showing a deficiency of 
23 per cent, in the case of the energy value and 29 per cent, in that of 
the protein. Our faith that honesty is the best policy is shaken when 
we discover that our poorer working men receive 30 per cent, less 
food than convicts in English prisons. The food question is really of 
infinitely more moment, in the restricted area to which it applies, than 
the education question about which we hear so much (although, of 
course, they are, to some extent, bound up with each other) , for 
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education cannot take the place of nutriment, and ** the sincere milk 
of the word" is no substitute for that of the cow. It is for statesmen, 
diplomatists, and publicists to grapple with that question in its larger 
bearings, while local authorities, philanthropic agencies, and neigh- 
bouriy good feeling deal with it in detail. Much has been done to 
alleviate the pangs of underfed children, but the evil is a gigantic one, 
and is not to be met by the supply of occasional meals. The London 
School Board, excluding, of course, from its purview all voluntary 
schools, estimated that during the winter of 1899 there were 30,930 
underfed children in the Board schools in London, and in the milder 
winter of 1900 only 17,878. Without impugning the accuracy of that 
calculation for the purpose for which it was made, I would say that it 
conveys but a faint and inadequate idea of the food deficiency and 
partial starvation of Londbn children, and of the physical failure for 
which these are responsible. 

It is for my profession to supply information as to the best and 
most economical food-stuffs, and as to the best balanced dietaries 
for the working classes. On that subject I dare not enter here, 
beyond pointing out the dangers of the faulty bread and tea meal, and 
the high value of porridge and milk. It has been calculated that an 
entire day's diet of tea, bread, and butter on the one hand, and of 
porridge and milk on the other, gives a balance in favour of the latter 
of 22 grms. of proteid, 32 grms. of fat, and 100 calories at a cost of 
4'5^M against $'2d. for the tea, bread, and butter diet, a saving of 7 of 
a id.j or nearly id. a day. Unhappily, porridge and milk have lost their 
former firm hold on Scotland as its standing dish, but they seem to 
have commended themselves, at least as an addition to breakfast, 
to the well-to-do classes south of the Tweed, and perhaps the 
working classes in England may be brought to recognise their 
advantages as well as those of lentils, beans, peas, and bacon, also 
highly nutritious and cheap fo6ds. 

But while insisting on the cardinal importance of feeding in 
relation to physical development I would not, of course, ignore its 
other conditions, though it is not in my province to enlarge on them 
now. Wholesome dwellings, fresh air, pure water, exercise and 
repose, are all requisites of good growth, and the want of any one of 
them is conducive to physical degeneracy, which I have no doubt 
anthropometric observations could demonstrate. Insanitary surround- 
ings and overcrowding are prolific causes of disease in infancy and 
childhood, and accountable in all the poorer areas of our large towns for 
a terrible waste of young life, and also for much retardation of growth, 
and many bodily and mental infirmities. Infants and children, 
especially those of the impoverished class, rarely pass altogether 
scatheless through a zymotic disease, though the vestiges it leaves 
behind it may not be very conspicuous. With reference to the 
exanthemata, we often hear parents congratulate themselves that 
their children have got over them, but the truth is that children 
are always better without them, and that in many instances the}? 
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blemish the life which they do not destroy. To ward off, restrict and 
abolish them altogether, is the ultimate aim of preventive medicine. 

But there is one source of physical impairment in children besides 
underfeeding to which I would particularly allude, because its influence 
is direct and obvious, and that is child labour. I do not mean to 
recall the atrocities that attended the employment of children in 
factories and mines in bygone times, but I would remind you that there 
is still danger in putting burdens heavier than they can sturdily bear 
on young shoulders. The raising of the age for half-timers has been 
salutary, and the introduction of automatic machinery, the spread of 
education, and the force of public opinion are steadily circumscribing 
this kind of employment ; but it still exists in certain districts, 
especially in the textile trades, and where it does exist its pernicious 
consequences are appreciable. " Undoubtedly," says Mr. Wilson, 
one of His Majesty's Inspectors of Factories, "factory life, although 
not specially injurious to workers who have naturally strong constitu- 
tions, or who commence labour after having reached maturity, never- 
theless neither fosters growth nor development, and has a distinctly 
harmful effect on undersized or badly-nourished young persons. Thus 

I have frequently conversed with fuU-gjrown men of 20 years and 
upwards who do not stand more than 5 ft. or 5 ft. i in. in height and 
who scale less than 9 st. These men have not the physical strength 
for heavy manual labour or indeed any task which demands prolonged 
effort, but must accept unskilled labourers' wages in mills or factories 
all their lives. Such wages are very small and quite inadequate to 
support a wife and family." Mr, Wilson some time ago measured and 
weighed 169 boys exclusively employed in jute mills in Dundee, and 
found that at all ages they fell far short of the standards given in 
Treves's tables. Thus at 11 to 12 years of age the boys measured 
4 ft. 2 in. and weighed 62 lb., against 4 ft. 5^^ in. and 72 lb. in 
Treves's tables, showing a deficiency of 3^ in. in height and of 10 lb. 
in weight ; while at the same age the girls gave 4 ft. 3^ in. and 63 lb., 
against 4 ft. 5 in. and 68 lb. in Treves's tables, showing a deficient 
of i^ in. in height and 5 lb. in weight. At all ages up to 15 the 
Dundee children, both boys and girls, were proportionately short of 
Treves's tables, and their deficiency in weight when compared with 
American standards was still more remarkable. At 14 to 15 years of 
age the average Dundee boy weighs 70*5 lb. and the average Dundee 
girl 77*5 lb., whereas according to Holt's tables at that age the 
average American boy weighs 99-3 lb. and the average American girl 
IOO-2 lb. The Dundee deficit is 28 lb. for boys and 22 lb. for girls. 
Comparing the Dundee children with 53 children — 28 boys and 25 
girls — employed in flax mills in Brechin, which is a small country 
town, Mr, Wilson found that the Brechin boys were at all ages from 

II to 14 on an average 3 in. taller and 12 lb. heavier than the Dundee 
boys, while the Brechin girls were i^ in, taller and 9 lb. heavier than 
their sisters in Dundee. The poor physique of the Dundee children 
when compared with those of Brechin can scarcely be attributed to 
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inferior feeding, for the diet of the Brechin children is much the same 
as theirs. It may be partly owing to overcrowding in large tenements, 
to intemperance of parents, and to exposure to inclement weather, but 
it must be in some measure ascribed to the laborious work they have 
to undertake in insalubrious circumstances while their frames are 
unconsolidated and their tissues are still green and immature. 

At all ages a certain proportion between height and weight is to 
be observed as long as health is preserved. In adults this proportion is 
tolerably definite, and any departure from it on either side may be taken 
as indicative of delicacy or disease risks where it is not itself actually 
pathological. Light weights are regarded as of nervous constitution, 
and prone to take the affairs of life more anxiously than others, and 
as being predisposed to nervous breakdown and tubercular complaints ; 
and heavy weights, on the other hand, are known to die prematurely of 
apoplexy, heart disease, and atheromatous decay of the blood-vessels, 
and to be deficient in resisting power to any serious ailment by which 
they may be attacked ; and so both light and heavy weights are 
looked at askance by our best insurance companies. Dr. Claud 
Muirhead has shown that of 524 males between the ages of 20 and 70 
who died of consumption, 81 per cent, were below the standard weight 
and 19 per cent, above it at the time when they were insured in the 
Scottish Widows' Fund, and when they were presumably free from 
disease, whereas of 502 males between the same ages who died of 
apoplexy, 60 per cent, were above and 40 per cent, below the standard 
weight when insured. 

Amongst children at all ages a certain proportion between height 
and weight should be maintained, but in their case it is much more 
difficult to fix criteria owing to their markedly different rates of 
growth at different periods. Overweight in them is not indicative 
of apoplectic tendencies, and is indeed scarcely to be considered, 
except in rare instances where it betokens a sudden sickly spurt 
of growth in a fragile being, or is associated with a hebetude of 
mind amounting to a species of imbecility. Obesity is practically 
unknown in early life, and there is no call for specialists to treat 
it or mineral waters to wash it away. But underweight is at all 
early ages common, and the most fre<juent sign of insufficient feeding, 
mal-nutrition or incipient tuberculosis, and I do not doubt that the 
periodical measurement of children would very often, by disclosing 
a check in ^owth or a marked deviation from the normal proportion 
between height and weight, lead to the detection of disease still 
undeclared by any other outward symptom, and therefore in that 
stage most amenable to treatment. In some public institutions for 
the insane — ^in whom the symptoms of illness are often masked or 
concealed — monthly weighings have been successfully resorted to 
as aids to timely diagnosis. 

I might pile up examples of physical deterioration in certain 
small groups of our people, but enough has perhaps been said to 
convince you that the time has come when the physical development 
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of the people as a whole should be closely watched and noted. 
Rapid changes are taking place amongst us in consonance with our 
quickened rate of living. I might instance the sudden appearance 
during the last twenty years amongst the wealthier classes of large 
numbers of women of the tall, willowy and narrow pelvis type, 
the antithesis of the plump, thick-set, rotund Englishwomen, whom 
Nathaniel Hawthorne forty years ago described as occupying an 
undue share of their Maker's footstool, thereby giving great offence. 
On all hands transformation, good or bad, is in progress, and it 
is surely expedient that by stocktaking and physical appraisement 
of our children from time to time we should ascertain the directions 
in which the several constituents of our population are moving. 
Man is now engaged in retracing intelligently the several steps 
through which, he has automatically evolved, and it behoves him 
to determine as far as may be the laws regula:ting his own growth, 
and to apply the knowledge thus acquired to the betterment of 
his kind. Lord Grey has told us that we have nearly doubled the 
size of our cattle and sheep during the last century by recording 
their weights and paying careful attention to their requirements. 
Human beings are not as readily handled as flocks and herds, 
either as regards their breeding or feeding; their instincts, their 
aspirations, their volitions are complex and difficult to control; 
the medium in which they move is in incessant flux, and they 
themselves are highly migratory ; their organic response to external 
agencies is slow and often hard to interpret, but still I am fully 
persuaded that by measuring and weighing their young, and by 
paying careful attention to their requirements, we may in less than 
a century vastly improve their physical condition; and that is the 
foundation upon which moral and intellectual improvement must 
be reared. I am fully persuaded that it is by securing an adequate 
supply of suitable, wholesome, unadulterated food to the children 
of the submerged fourth of our town population that dwindling 
in stature and general degeneracy can be best prevented, and our 
national physical efficiency maintained. We have now got a 
national physical laboratory in which to standardize our scientific 
instruments and trade materials. Why should we not standardize 
our flesh and blood also ? 

I have insisted on feeding in relation to physical efficiency 
because I esteem it of primary importance, but I would not therefore 
place in the background other factors that may largely contribute 
to that, and that are indeed essential to its maintenance. Of these, 
physical training comes first, but that is to be brought under your 
notice by papers specially dealing with it (there is to be one by 
Dr. Francis Warner, who has so ably investigated it), and I need 
only cursorily refer to it, and reniaric that I take perhaps even a 
larger view of its potency and promise than its most zealous 
advocates on the athletic side. With them I recognise the salutary 
effects of judicious and well-adjusted physical exercise in promoting 
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metabolism or tissue change, in strengthening the muscles and 
Binews, in literally stretching the bones to which they are attached, 
in lubricating the joints, in expanding the lungs, in stimulating the 
heart, in exhorting the liver, in conducing to a fine carriage, good 
manners and rude health generally; but I go further, and hold that 
physical exercise is really necessary to the proper development of 
the brain, and that we can by means of it, to some extent, modify 
nerve growth. All the muscles are in groups in nervous connection 
with certain cerebral centres, and the proper exercise of those 
muscular groups is, I believe, necessary not only to the functional 
activity, but evolution of these cerebral centres, which have psychical 
as well as motorial relations, and the integrity of these cerebral 
centres is again necessary to muscular development. Soltman has 
shown that the extirpation of the motor centres of the brains of 
young puppies leads to a general retardation and stunting of growth. 
The puppies from which these centres were removed were dwarfed 
when compared with other puppies of the same age and in all other 
respects similarly treated in which they had remained intact. The 
muscles subtending the centres removed, and the bones to which 
they were attached, did not grow properly. In this inter-dependence 
of muscles ahd brain centres may perhaps be found the explanation 
of the tolerably well-reco^ised mental concomitants of excessive 
and deficient muscular activity, and of exclusive devotion to certain 
kinds of gymnastic or athletic pursuite. 

In these days, in this country at any rate, we have both too much 
and too little physical exercise. When it becomes the object of life, is 
pursued for its own sake, and is associated with betting, it becomes one 
of the varieties of physiological intemperance, has a pernicious influ- 
ence on life and character, and sometimes eventuates in dilatation of 
the heart, aneurism, or other morbid catastrophes. One refers to the 
subject with fear and trembling, but I cannot refrain from expressing 
my belief that there would be a gain in health and happiness to the 
upper classes if they would make some of the physical energy they now 
squander in amusement definitely serviceable. There was consider- 
able force in Mr. Dooley's observation that the battle of Waterloo was 
won, not on the playfield at Eton, but in the potato patches of Wexford. 

The healthy, well-fed, well-made child, living a natural country 
life, may be safely left to regulate its own physical exercise. Its 
** besoin de respirer etde folitrer," its curiosity, its playfulness and the 
solicitations of the beauty and wonder around it, will amply stimulate 
its active powers, and the sense of fatigue will keep them duly in 
check. But the town child, living under highly artificial conditions, 
and often amidst narrow limitations, requires guidance and encourage^ 
ment in its exercise and opportunity for its indulg^ence. We hope to 
make a lot of our town children into country children one of these 
days, but there must always remain multitudes of town-pent little ones, 
and for them the means of physical exercise must be provided. First 
of all we want open spaces, parks and gardens planted with trees and 
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flowers to appeal to the aesthetic sense, and playgrounds in which the 
children can unrestrainedly frisk about. A thoroughly well-informed 
and sympathetic writer, Mr. R. A. Bray, informs us that ** vast tracts 
of ground in North and South-East London are situated so far from 
any park that the child has to journey more than a mile to reach it." 
This practically prohibits their use, and consigns the children to the 
streets for such exercise as they can obtain. It is clear, therefore, that it 
isourbounden dutyjealously to preserve every inch of urban open space 
that exists, and to seize with avidity on every chance of acquiring new 
ones. It is clear also that we must create well-equipped gymnasia 
and capacious swimming baths, and afford instruction in drill and 
dancing, which may contribute to mental equilibrium as well as to 
bodily agility and grace. In the cases of many town children specially 
designed exercises are necessary to correct abnormalities, and these 
should be prescribed and carried out under medical supervision. 
Thanks to the initiative of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, a Royal Com- 
mission is now inquiring into physical training in State-aided schools 
and other educational institutions in Scotland, and from its report we 
may hope to derive some light and leading. 

Besides feeding and physical exercise, multifarious agencies operate 
on the child and help to make or mar its physical efficiency, and all 
the^e I would sum up under Mothering, Homing, and Schooling, which 
I name in the order of their importance. 

Mothering in its widest sense includes the physical care of the 
child, as far as the family means allow, and those moral influences that 
more than anything else mould its character and bias its career. 
Matthew Arnold said that four-fifths of life are conduct ; and it has 
been remarked that the only error in his statement is that it did not 
include the other fifth. Well, for my part, I am satisfied that in a 
large majority of men and women four-fifths of conduct are of the 
mother's making. It is hers by natural affinity best to understand the 
workings of the child's mind, and while it is in its most plastic moods 
to impart to it lasting impressions. It is hers if she is worthy of 
motherhood to implant sustaining ideals, and to teach the child to love 
'and admire, to trust and endure, and to postpone the advent of jealousy 
and doubt. And as regards an enormous preponderance of the mothers 
in this country, I rejoice to believe that their maternal duties are accord- 
ing to their lights well and faithfully performed. Exceptional instances 
of cruelty and neglect are occasionally reported, and the indignation 
they excite shows how exceptional they are, but, as a rule, our English 
mothers of the working classes — and I believe all medical men 
practising amongst the poor will testify to this — are, with all their 
ignorance, stupidity, and superstition, affectionate to their children, 
zealous to promote their comfort and enjoyment, tenderly solicitous 
for them in sickness, anxious to make them honest, polite, and con- 
siderate to the weak and suffering. It is to our English mothers, I 
suggest, that we mainly owe the admirable conduct of our soldiers in 
South Africa. 
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But while I say this of our working-class mothers, I cannot 
help feeling that mothering is in danger at both ends of the social 
scale. There is a good deal too much of what might be called 
cuckooism amongst tne well-to-do ! The cuckoo has been described 
by Brehm as ** a discontented, ill-conditioned, passionate bird." It 
shirks the brooding sacrifice and responsibility of parentage, and in 
the words of Scripture, applied not altogether justly to the ostrich, 
** is hardened against her young ones as though they were not hers." 
Are there not fashionable mothers who might be thus described ? I 
know not how to frame an indictment against a set. There is, I 
suppose, a super-smart set amongst us who retain, amidst the stately 
circumstances to which they have been born, simplicity in living and 
sweet secluded domesticity; but below them there is, I am told, a 
smart set, rich and luxurious, many of the women of which, given up 
to club and restaurant and rout haunting, like the cuckoo, neglect 
their offspring to their own great detriment ; for it is in the loving 
performance of maternal functions that the nature of the woman 
finds its fullest and finest efflorescence. Such women delegate their 
maternal duties as far as possible. Feeding-bottles, nurses, gover- 
nesses, French maids, and lady-helps relieve them of them, and their 
children grow up bereft of mothering, and may be damaged in health 
by their deprivation. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has drawn a touching 
picture of a little Anglo-Indian boy who was actually dying of brain 
disease brought on by want of mothering, and was brought back to 
health when allowed to bask in it once more ; and every nurse in a 
sick children's hospital knows what an efficacious anodyne and tonic 
it is, even when vicariously administered. 

Amongst the poorer of the working classes, especially in our 
northern towns where the textile industries are carried on, mothering 
is interfered with by the necessity young married women labour under 
of seeking employment in factories or workshops, leaving their infants 
and children to the care of minders throughout the day, and sacrificing 
in a great degree the comforts of the home. An attempt has been 
made to show, I think unsuccessfully, that the appalling infant 
mortality of the towns in which employment of married women 
prevails is not swollen by that practice. No doubt many causes tend 
to keep up that mortality, but the withdrawal of maternal supervision 
is a deplorable evil which must lead to waste of infant life and estop 
some of its budding promise. To prohibit the employment of married 
women would, under existing circumstances, by restricting the family 
earnings, do perhaps more harm than good ; but it is satisfactory to 
learn that in the towns most affected by married women's labour the 
percentage of married women employed is diminishing, and in the 
meantime much may be done to mitigate the evils of the system by 
the efforts of Infant, Life Protection Societies, and by the domiciliary 
visits and teaching of female sanitary inspectors. 

The influences- included under homing, which next to those 
designated mothering are formative of child nature, ought to conduce 
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to healthy growth, and create associations sustaining and controUmg 
till the end of life. The cheerful, wholesome dwelling in which the 
child can thrive, the familiar objects that enter so largely into its 
dawning consciousness, are precious possessions, very soon stamp 
indelible characteristics upon it, and establish deep-rooted predilec- 
tions. Country-reared children do not take kindly to the towns. 
Brought to London they are wonderstruck and excited for a little, but 
soon want to go home. They are awed and harassed by the turmoil 
around them, realise painfully their own littleness, and crave a return 
to peaceful surroundings, amongst which they have a recognised 
place. The treasures of the shop windows dazzle and tantalise them, 
and do not charm and soothe like the wild flowers they can gather at 
pleasure and wreathe in their hair. And town-bred children, again, 
after a certain age cannot reconcile themselves to peaceful country 
ways, and long for the kaleidoscopic interests of the streets. Mr. 
Buchanan's " Liz," after her burst into the country, says : — 

** So back to London town I turned my face, 
And crept into the great dark streets again, 
And as I breathed the smoke and heard the roar, 

Why I I was better, for in London here 

My heart was busy and I felt no fear. 
I never saw the country any more, 
And I have stayed in LcKidon, well or ill — 

I would not stay out yonder, if I could. 

For one feels dead, and all looks pure and good, 
I could not bear a life so bright and still.** 

Alas ! homing, too, appears to be a diminishing quantity amongst 
us. The very poor can scarcely be said to have a home, but move 
on through a series of tenements, dirty lodgings, damp cellars or 
close-packed warrens. Their temporary abodes are without any touch 
of beauty or attraction, but still so strong are the homing instincts 
that, as Mr. Bray tells us, the sentiments which ought to have 
clustered round the home, sometimes cling to ** an old armchair or 
table that has stood the wear and tear of time." And above the veiy 
poor the home is of small account, for comparatively few of the 
working classes settle down anywhere and let their own affections and 
those of their children take root, but are very migratory in their 
habits, even when migration is not necessary to follow work, and 
waste considerable sums of money in moving, on small pretext, from 
place to place. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the attention that is now being 
directed to the housing question and to cheap and ready transit by 
tramways, tw<M>enny tubes, mono-rail, and motor cars, will lead to 
the removal oi some town industries to the country, and to the 
provision of country homes for a certain percentage of town workers. 
A cottage with a curtilage, well ventilated, lighted and drained, with 
trees about it that become dear friends, hedgerows with their 
** profuse wealth of unmarketable beauty," fields that tempt to gadding. 
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sounds and scents that soothe and mollify, bees and poultry that 
create sjrmpathy with animated nature, is the ideal home for the 
working man, in which his children may grow up hardy and right- 
mindeo. As r^ards town homes, enormous difficulties present 
themselves, especially in slums and blocks of artizan dwellings, but 
they may at least be light-flooded and clean in a sanitary sense, and 
we cannot but watch with interest the action of the Improvement 
Trust Committee of the Glasgow Corporation in demolishing insanitary 
buildings on specific areas and selling the sites for other purposes, 
and at the same time erecting blocks of one, two, and three apartment 
houses for the inhabitants thus dispossessed. It may be, as is alleged, 
that the scheme of the corporation is, on the surmce, economically 
unsound, and does not deal with the vicious poor, but it has a profound 
economical justification if it has helped even in reducing the death- 
rate of the city from 27*4 per 1,000, where it stood in 1876, to 2i'i 
in 1901. 

The homing of the children of the State has lately had much 
consideration bestowed on it, and is undergoing highly desirable 
improvement. I would not join in any wholesale condemnation of 
barrack schools, which, considering the unsatisfactory nature of the 
material with which they have had to deal, have done much good 
work ; but great evils, physical and moral, are inseparable from the 
amassment of crowds of poor children in institutions, and a more 
excellent way has been found of providing for them in village com- 
munities and in cottage homes. The boarding-out system, under 
strict benevolent supervision, will, by the homing it offers, confer on 
pauper children an individuality and self-respect, a safety from 
ophthalmia and other contagious diseases, a measure of health and 
vigour, and a store of pleasant and friendly associations that the 
barrack school cannot afford, whatever care may be expended on 
its management. 

Of schooling, which follows on mothering and homing, it is 
necessary to speak with caution in the midst of the educational 
palaver that is going on around us, but the part it plays in the 
formation of character, although subordinate to the influences 
already alluded to, is momentous enough, while its relations with 
health are intimate and far-reaching. Painful and injurious 
elements that formerly mingled with it — for instance, payment by 
results and corporal correction — have been or are being eliminated 
from it; but certain grave risks still attend it, and of these one 
of the gravest and perhaps most difficult to obviate is the spirit 
of emulation by which it is pervaded. "To provoke a boy," says 
Ruskin, ** whatever he is to want to be something better, or where- 
ever he was bom to think it a disgrace to die, is the most entirely 
and directly diabolic of all the countless stupidities into which 
the British nation has been of late betrayed by its avarice and 
irreligion." But this •* diabolic stupidity " is, it must be admitted, 
very prevalent amongst us, for while wisely opening to youthful talent 
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the doorway to preferment, we are ever pressing on the dull crowds 
behind who can never hope to pass through that doorway, but who 
are encouraged to over-strain their powers in endeavouring to approach 
it, and are soured by envy or disappointment in their failure to reach 
it. Year by year our children of all classes are driven into the 
struggle for existence at an earlier age ; new incentives are invented 
to lure or goad them on at every turn, and the result is a sacrifice of 
that happy placidity of temperament which is most conducive to the 
health and growth of the child, and in some cases the induction of a 
nervous erethism that is apt to pass over into disease or to entail 
permanent debility of constitution. It is, of course, upon the sharp, 
precocious, excitable children immersed in the turmoil of our towns, 
rather than upon their more tardy and stolid rustic compeers, that 
competitive pressure exerts its injurious effects, but these may be 
traced in all directions, and I think I can detect some indications of 
them even in the Registrar-General's Report. 

There has been during the last sixty years a substantial and 
gratifying decrease in the mortality from tubercular diseases in 
England and Wales, and by that decrease young children have 
especially benefited, as it is upon them that the incidence of these 
diseases is, and always has been, heaviest. But while in all other 
forms of tuberculosis there has been a steady decline in the mortality 
due to them at all ages during infancy and childhood, there is one 
form in which there has been a steady increase at certain ages during 
the last thirty years, and that is tubercular meningitis or inflammation 
of the brain. This disease, like other tubercular diseases, has had its 
fatality enormously diminished during infancy and up to five years of 
age from causes that are obvious enough, but unlike other tubercular 
diseases, it has shown an increased fatality in all the quinquennia 
following 1870 and up to 1900 from five to twenty-five years of age, 
that is to say, at school and post-school ages, and during the period 
for which schooling has been compulsory in this country. Now I do 
not think that improved diagnosis or altered nomenclature has had 
anything to do with this increase, for at the ages named diagnosis of 
the disease would not be difficult, and indeed the tendency would be 
rather to distinguish from it, and classify under other headings, 
diseases formerly confounded with it, and I am inclined to think, there- 
fore, that the figures, although they are not large, do point to the 
more frequent occurrence of cerebral irritation, rendering the brain a 
more congenial soil for the tubercle bacillus, or diminishmg its power 
of resistance to its attacks. Clearly all those sanitary reforms and 
improved conditions of life which have conduced to the reduction of 
the mortality from tubercular meningitis in infancy, must have been 
operative in reducing the mortality from it during childhood and 
youth, and when we find not only that this reduction has not occurred, 
but that a positive increase has taken place at these ages, we are 
forced to conclude that some new factor has been at work in main- 
taining and extending the prevalence of the disease, and I can think 
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of none as likely as excessive stimulation of the cerebral centres 
in the weak and sickly. MM. Robin and Binet have shown that a 
state of exaggerated respiratory activity per se constitutes a soil favour- 
able for tuberculous infection of the lungs, and it may well be that a 
state of heightened brain activity invites the invasion of tubercular 
menin^tis. It is that disease that is the commonest penalty of 
precocity, and so often cuts down our little prodigies of wit and 
learning, like Pet Marjorie, and it is not improbable that its con- 
tinued currency during childhood and adolescence, in spite of sanitary 
opposition, is connected with overstrain in immature and badly- 
nourished brains. 

The seeds of tubercle may long lie dormant in the system, and it 
is possible, therefore, that the copious crop of that disease during 
adolescence, particularly in young women from fifteen to twenty years 
of age, may be to some extent due to schooltime sowings. But how- 
ever that may be, there can be no question that all children affected 
by tuberculosis should be rigidly excluded from school^, both for their 
own sakes and for that of their companions. The conditions of 
school life are propitious to the advance of the disease, and also to its 
propagation. Lupus, scrofula, tabes mesenterica, and tuberculous 
joint and bone disease are not perilous in the sense of infection, but 
a phthisical child, emitting from its lungs perhaps 350,000,000 bacilli 
in the course of twenty-four hours, is a source of imminent danger to 
those cooped up with it in close, badly-ventilated rooms, and kept in 
constrained attitudes, especially when they are badly nourished. 
The education of children labouring under tuberculosis should be 
carried on in special seaside sanatoria, where they cannot be baneful 
to others, and where everything is made to minister to their restoration 
to health. 

The King, over whose recovery we are rejoicing, whose fortitude 
and unselfish devotion throughout his illness have filled us with 
admiration, and who is Patron of this Congress, said at his first 
council, ** I am fully determined, as long as there is breath in my 
body, to woilc for the good and amelioration of my people." It is for 
his subjects to aid him in that noble mission, and even the humblest 
of them may do something by throwing his mite of personal endeavour 
into the treasury of public philanthropy, and in no way can the good 
and amelioration of the people be more surely advanced than by 
providing for the protection and welfare of little children. 

The Earl of Stamford moved a cordial vote of thanks to Sir James Crichton- 
Browne for his paper, which he described as admirable. He thought all of them 
who had selected that room as the one to inaugurate the meetings of that Congress 
had been abundantly justified in their choice. (Applause.) The address abounded 
with valuable remarks — remarks which, he thought, they would all bear in mind, and 
try to work out to good effect. 

Dr. J. MiLSON Rhodes, in seconding the vote of thanks, observed that he did 
not quite take such a gloomy view of the physical vigour of the urban population as 
his Mend Sir James. If they would study statistics in regard to the children in 
manufacturing towns, they would find that, bad as things were to-day, they were far 
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worse forty years ago. He pat the declines in physical vigour down a great deal to the 
wretched dwellings in which children in towns lived. He had been connected with 
the Chorlton Union for more than twenty years, and as his audience knew, they got 
some of the lowest children into the Union schools, and there was a time when a great 
many of their children were refused for the Army. They did not like this, so they took 
means to prevent it, with the result that he did not remember for years a child being 
refused for the Army. rApplause.) Their school team won when pitted against all the 
other public schools. This proved that if thev gave children the proper environment 
and proper feeding they could be educated. If their teeth were bacl a dentist must 
be secured to give them proper attention ; and in after-life it would par them, because 
these children would grow up healthy. Sir James Crichton- Browne nad referred to 
the American child. Not Only was the American better looked after, but he thought 
that, very often, his food was better cooked. He (Dr. Rhodes) thought it adviswle 
to carry out more thoroughly the training in cookery than was done at present. 

Sir Jambs Rankin, M.P., also praised the President's paper, remarking that 
those who had been privil^ed to hear it read would carry away from that 
meeting a very great deal of useful information. If everybody did their best to 
show the advantages of coimtry life as compared with town life, the health of the 
nation would be improved. The rate of wages in towns was no doubt high, but 
when they considered that only a proportion of those willing to work could obtain 
regular employment, that they had verv much more to pay for all the things they 
required for their well-being, then the balance was much in &vour of the country. 
Life in the country was much better than it was forty years ago, and labourers of 
various sorts were required. They should strive, he thought, to induce this class of 
persons to remain in the country, instead of flocking, as they now did, to the towns, 
where the housing too often was bad, wages precarious, and feeding expensive. 

The vote of thanks to the President was carried by acclamation. 

The President remarked that although he was inclined to take a pessimistic 
view, he was equally alive to the enormous amelioration that was going on ; at the 
same time it was an undoubted fact that degeneration was going on among the 
town population. 

Dr. G. E. Shuttlbworth said that one point their President had brought out 
in his address was the desirability of having some means of comparing classes of 
population as to their development, and one of the most certain means was the 
periodical weighing of children in schools. He moved '' That in the opinion of this 
section of the International Congress for the Welfare and Protection of Children, the 
Educational Authorities of the country^ in the national interest, should be impressed 
with the importance of the systematic periodical measurement and weighing of all 
classes of school children." 

Dr. Fletcher Beach had pleasure in seconding the motion. The question 
seemed to him one of the most important referred to in the admirable address of their 
President. It might not perhaps be known that the system of weighing and measure- 
ment had been attempted bv a branch of the Child Study Association in Liverpool, 
and a useful pamphlet had been published. 

Mr. John Pybus supported the motion. 

Dr. j. Milson Rhodes said the system of weighing was carried out at Chorlton. 

The resolution having been put by the President, it was unanimously adopted. 

The President then called upon Dr. Sykesto read his paper. 
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HYGIENE AND SANITATION IN THE HOME AND AT 

SCHOOL. 

By JOHN F. J. SYKES, M,D., D.Sc. (Public Hbalth) Edin., 

Medical Officer of Health of St. Pancras, London, &c.; Author of •'Public Health 
and Housing;' " Small Pox in London,*' &k. 

When asked to read a paper upon Hygiene and Sanitation in 
the Home and at School, I assumed it was with the object of furnish- 
ing matter for discussion. The subject has such a very wide ran^e 
that it is not possible to give due consideration to the whole of it in 
twenty minutes. Of the many courses open for adoption, probably 
that to which the least objection can be taken, is to briefly outline 
some of those matters that may be embraced under the title, and to 
lay stress upon certain points. This will leave freedom for discussion, 
and at the same time give prominence to certain leading questions. 

The most valuable possession that a child can inherit from its 
parents is a sound constitution. Much of the success or failure in 
life depends, on the one hand, on the inherited predispositions and 
tendencies, and on the other, on the inherited resistances and 
antipathies. The brood must be healthy, however lowly bom, and 
the hygiene of the parents and of the home are of supreme importance. 
Therefore, great stress must be laid upon the value to be attached to 
the acquisition of that kind of knowledge and discipline, and that 
formation of character that fits men and women to assume the 
responsibilities of parentage, to make the home, and to re-create a 
physically and mentally sound generation to succeed them. Upon 
this, even more than upon the training and education of the chilclren 
as they grow up, will ultimately depend the future of the nation. 

This is an extremely difficult and very serious sociological 
question. We eliminate the criminal and the insane by seclusion, but 
what is to be done with the degenerate would-be parents ? The more 
lowly the organism the more it multiplies. 

Next in importance to a sound constitution is the cultivation oi 
healthy conditions in and around the child. These fall under the 
general heads of personal, domestic, and school hygiene, and they 
embrace the habits of life and the circumstances of living. Cleanli- 
ness of body, clothing and habitation ; mental and bodily exercise and 
rest; feeding, digestion, and abdominal habit. Then follow the 
quality and quantity of food, clothing, and dwelling space. So we 
pass into the study of poverty, the comparison of earning power 
with the acquisition of the necessaries of civilised life, and the effects 
of self-help, philanthropy. State aid, and State control. Public 
authorities control the sanitary construction and maintenance of 
buildings occupied as dwellings, schools, and workshops, the public 
measures for the spread of communicable diseases, and the scholastic 
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measures for the development of the vitality and intelligence of the 
young; but the entry of control into domestic life, and the home care 
and training of children, is a much more difficult matter. The family 
life of a people must be treated very tenderly, with extreme caution, 
and grave consideration. An upright, cleanly, moral, industrious, 
self-reliant family life forms the basis of a strong people, which the 
aggregation in large cities tends to destroy. Our aim must be to 
prevent its destruction, and to encourage its healthy development. 
The influence of the school in this is immense, and can be greatly 
extended in the direction of personal health and domestic manage- 
ment. The influence is not confined to the young at school, but 
extends also by reflex ripples to their elders at home. 

Childhood may be said to extend from birth to puberty, roughly 
from o to 15 years of age, and may be broadly divided into the follow- 
ing periods according to years. Early childhood (o to 5) may be 
divided into nursling age and babyhood. The nursling age (o to i) 
spent in arms, babyhood (i to 5), of which the earlier part (i to 3) is 
spent entirely at home, and the later part (3 to 5) is by some spent 
partly in class ; later childhood (5 to 15) is regarded as school age^ and 
this appears separable into two periods, earlier (5 to 10) and later 
(10 to 15) school age. The earlier school age appears to have receded 
as education has advanced. Formerly the beginning of the seventh 
year was most favoured for the commencement of systematic school- 
m^, then the fifth year became more general, now the third year is 
bemg adopted. The influence of the commencement of schooling at 
a younger and younger age upon the spread of communicable diseases 
amongst children is a matter for serious consideration. Upon 
reference to foreign works the question of school age appears to have 
received more definite attention than in England. In the ** Hand- 
book of School Hygiene" by Dr. Leo Burgerstein and Dr. Aug. 
Netolitzky, which forms the seventh volume of the " German Hand- 
book of Hygiene," edited by Dr. Weyl, numbers of facts are brought 
to a focus, and there is a consensus of opinion that school life 
commences with the greatest all-round advantage at the seventh year 
of age. Again, MM. Bergeron and d'Heilly in the volume on 
** Infantile Hygiene," which forms the ninth book of the ** French 
Encj^clopedia of Hygiene," edited by Dr. Jules Rochard, the opinion 
is distinctly expressed that the best age for the commencement of 
school education is about seven years. In a paper upon the lower 
limit of age for school attendance by Dr. Newsholme in ** Public 
Health " for July of this year, it is pointed out that according to the 
school registers of England 1900-1901, about 11 per cent, of the 
children are under five years of age, about 22 per cent, between ages 
five to seven years, about 32 per cent, between ages seven to ten years, 
and about 35 per cent, between ages ten to fifteen years. He 
concludes, as to school attendance under five years of age, that (i) it 
constitutes a waste of public money both of local and national funds, 
owing to the necessity for the provision of school accommodation, 
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teachers, and appliances ; (2) such premature school attendance tends 
to "force" children's minds, and to deteriorate their mental and 
physical condition ; and (3) a large loss of human life is caused by 
the aggregation of classes of fifty to seventy children at ages when 
they are more prone to be attacked by infectious diseases, and when 
these attacks are more fatal than at any later ages. Some months 
ago I had a long talk with Dr. Newsholme over this matter, and 
although my conclusions were framed upon less exact data than he 
has collected, and I do not go so far as he does, I have repeatedly 
ascertained that infantile infectious diseases have crept into schools 
through the baby classes, consisting of children under five years of 
age. Diphtheria, measles, and whooping cough are the diseases 
mostly spread by these babies in schools, where the points of contact 
^th other children are increased many more fold than when they are 
kept at home to play about the house, yard, or garden. 

The children of to-day will be the nation of to-morrow, and 
Herbert Spencer, discoursing upon education, said, **The first requisite 
of life is to be a good animal, and to be a nation of good animals is the 
first condition of national prosperity." Physical development precedes 
and is essential to mental development, and education must be con- 
comitant with training in the principles of morality, the laws of health, 
and the habits of life. There are no exact statistics available for com- 
parison of the physical condition of the population of to-day with that 
of former years, but the recruiting sergeant is said to find that the 
rejections for the Army increase in number. The results of the Census 
are not yet complete, except for London, and the only thing they disclose 
is that the number of children under fifteen years born feeble-minded 
has increased in London from 294 to 480 in ten years. The greater 
care now bestowed upon children — blind, deaf and dumb, feeble- 
minded, infirm of limb, unsound of teeth and ear, backward mentally, 
or sickly of body, does not necessarily mean that they are greater in 
number. Whether they are or are not, our efforts must be not only 
to treat them, but to prevent increase in their future numbers by 
cultivating the health of the bodies and minds of the coming 
generation. 

The main effects of the aggregation of persons may be grouped 
under two heads, (i) the diminution of cubic space per head, and 
(2) the increase of the number of persons in contact. The child may 
suffer both at home and at school from the diminution of air space. 
If each individual were allowed the physiological amount of cubic 
space re(]^uired per head, there would be less difficulty presented to the 
preservation of health than under the condition of fixing a minimum 
which unfortunately becomes interpreted as a standard. At home the 
child of the poor lives with the parents and elder relatives ; the adults 
are allowed a minimum of cubic space from one-half to one-third ot 
that required physiologically, and the children are generally reduced to 
the half again of this already reduced amount, from 150 to 200 cubic 
feet per child. In the winter months the effect upon the health of 
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poor children confined to an air space less than six feet cubed is the 
penalty that poverty pays, especially in large towns. Crowding in 
cubic space has directly a much greater effect upon the health of 
children than upon that of adults, and its greatest effect is upon the 
youngest children, mostly confined to the house with the mother. 
The one-room dwelling is the greatest enemy to the family life of the 
poor and to the health and morals of their children. Happily, amongst 
all the gloom of the study of poverty the cheering fact has been 
revealed by the recent Census that one-roomed dwellings are 
decreasing m number. The improvement that this must connote in 
habits, cleanliness, and healthiness generally cannot be measured, 
nevertheless, it is imperceptibly proceeding. We must continue to 
drive home the fact that family life cannot be lived in one room 
without physical and moral degradation of the children as they 
increase m years. In resident institutions the minimum of cubic space 
being often the maximum allowance, the least additional aggregation 
of children may produce serious results. There are a number of 
instances on record of the steady deterioration in health from such a 
cause, the evil only being revealed when a serious outbreak of sickness 
or infectious disease occurs. At school the evils of crowding cubic 
space are more or less under the control of the teacher. At intervals 
the schoolroom can be flooded with fresh air, but during class, in 
order to bring the whole of the children into the line of sight, which is 
essential in order to rivet attention, the children must of necessity be 
drawn closely together. When this takes place the air beconies 
gradually overloaded with the products of respiration on a line with 
the heaos of the children. The extreme condition is best illustrated 
by ai crowd in the open air on a still day ; after a while the air on a 
line with the heads of the crowd becomes so foul that a certain 
number feel faint, and some actually sink. On account of the absence 
of circulation of air from below and around persons crowded together 
they are dependent entirely upon diffusion, and this is so slow that it 
cannot keep pace with the local fouling of the air by respiration. The 
remedies are small classes and short lessons or a resort to artificial 
means of ventilation. No doubt greater success in artificial school 
ventilation will be obtained in the course of time, but it requires a 
great deal more attention. 

The influence of school attendance in spreading infectious 
disease is becoming more and more realised. It is essentially 
due to the multiplication of the points of contact. The children 
in a street may play together, and each child may possibly come 
into contact with, say, ten or twenty others. In the class the 
children are drawn from many streets, some of them far apart, say 
ten or twenty streets ; before and after leaving school these ten or 
twenty of a class each play with the ten or twenty of a street, and so 
the points of direct and indirect contact are multiplied to this extent. 
When there are a number of classes mixing together or playing in the 
same ground, the points of contact contmue to increase almost in 
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geometrical ratio. The curtailment of these points of contact must of 
necessity curtail the spread of infection, provided that the closure of 
the class, or department, or school infected, takes place in time for 
prevention, and not after the seeds of infection have been liberally 
sown, as is usually the case. In addition to the division of school 
children according to age, the classification according to physical 
fitness and also according to mental capacity is proceeding with the 
advance of education, and with the happiest results. Another serious 
effect of crowding is the increased difficulty of cleanliness. The late 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson used to say that in the maintenance 
of health ** cleanliness " is everything. Quite so ; but to maintain 
cleanliness in large and crowded communities is a difficult and complex 
undertaking. It is simple in the wording, but laborious in the doing. 
One room m constant use requires constant cleansing. The average 
made-down tenement house with only one point of water supply at a 
distance, makes it a tedious matter to obtain water, and places a 
premium upon uncleanliness of person and dwelling. There should 
be water supply on every floor of a tenement house ; such provision for 
the poor will repay the community many fold if it only enables the 
child to learn early in the house the value of water and acquire habits 
of personal and domestic cleanliness. 

Together with the provision of dwelling space and clothing, comes 
the provision of sufficient and proper food. Three points stand out 
here: (i) the feeding of infants, (2) the food of school children, and 
(3) domestic cookery. Taking the last mentioned first, provision is 
made for instruction in cookery in many schools, and, as there is 
some doubt as to the value of teaching cookery to the children of 
the poor with utensils and materials that they are unlikely to handle 
in their own homes, it is pleasing to note that attempts are being 
made to bring the teaching to simpler proportions with simpler 
utensils and materials. If such teaching could be given in some 
of the very homes themselves it would produce the best results. The 
food of school children is not only a question of quality, but also, 
unhappily, of quantity. Under-feeding and overwork are familiar 
Questions to educationalists, so much so that many regard the 
distribution of meals as a necessary precursor to the teaching of 
the children of the necessitous poor. The stages of povcrtjr in 
which successively it is found that there is lacking food, and clothing, 
and dwelling, and the manner of dealing with each stage, need not 
be entered into here. The (question of the proper preparation of the 
food provided for school children falls into line here as part of the 
subject of cookery. The feeding of infants is a specially serious 
matter in view of the fact that the mortality from summer diarrhoea 
is mainly amongst nursling, and that half of the deaths of children 
under one year are due to improper feeding. Infants fed solely upon 
breast milk more or less escape diarrhcea, and infants fed upon 
starchy food mostly succumb. With the object of preventing fatal 
diarrhcea amongst infants some sanitary authorities are selling 
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humanised milk to the poor. The humanising of the milk is a 
secondary consideration : the essential point is sterilising and keeping 
in sealed bottles. In London there are a number of private firms 
which provide sterilised milk in bottles. In all but very few cases, 
infants deprived of human milk can be successfully reared on recently 
boiled cows' milk, provided they are given no other foods, that the 
milk is always freshly boiled, that the old-fashioned boat or the long 
slipper-shaped bottle is used, and is cleansed by boiling each time 
before refilling. Instead of selling milk, more good would be done 
by appointing women to instruct mothers in feeding their infants, 
preparing food for school children, and in cookery and domestic 
management generally, particularly if the hints and assistance were 
given to the poor in their own homes. 

It is not possible to enter here at length into the communicable 
diseases of children. Those diseases for which hospital accom- 
modation is provided present less difficulty than those not so 
accommodated. The diseases — chickenpox, measles, whooping cough, 
and mumps, the symptomatic ailments, sore throat, cough, and 
diarrhoea, and the surface affections, ophthalmia, ringworm and 
itch, together with body vermin, form a large group of diseases and 
ailments that require much more serious attention devoted to them 
than they have hitherto received at the councils of sanitary authori- 
ties, not only for the purpose of protecting schools, but also for the 
purpose of assisting the families of the poor whose children are often 
in sad plights to rid themselves of these complaints. These are 
medical questions for the benefit of the community that possibly may 
be stimulated into consideration by the greater interest that the 
Education Bill will induce the councils of sanitary authorities to 
take in the welfare of schools. 

It strikes one as being somewhat unfair to impose upon teachers 
the duty of ascertaining the health of school children. Medical 
knowledge should be properly used for this purpose, and teachers 
should be empowered to send any ailing child to proper medical 
examiners, who should furnish written reports of the results of their 
examinations of any children so sent to them. For instance, a child 
suffering from slight sore throat may be incubating diphtheria, with 
disastrous results to the school if not excluded in time. All absences 
from ill-health should be certified medically in writing, so that the 
recovery of an educational grant would be much facilitated, and the 
school better protected from infection. Examination by medical 
examiners or referees in doubtful or suspicious cases is greatly 
preferable to the notification upon mere suspicion, that might lead to 
a great revulsion of feeling amongst the poor by calling a public 
authority upon the scene to take premature action and perhaps cause 
unnecessary disturbance and damage. 

There is a limitation to the scope even of the law. The structure 
and usage of places the law can control and does, but there are modes 
of life and conduct that are beyond such control. It is here that 
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homely advice, persuasion, demonstration, and encouragement find 
their place. Some authorities are appointing health visitors with 
the most beneficial results. The duties of these ladies are to advise 
and assist mothers in the feeding and clothing of their infants and 
children, and as to habits, play and school hours, and to give demon- 
strations of food and feeding and the care of personal health ; to see 
that medical advice and nursing are procured for the sick, and to pay 
special attention to those infectious and communicable diseases for 
which no hospital accommodation is provided, and which play such 
havoc with school attendance and family comforts; to inculcate 
personal and domestic cleanliness, temperate living, and thriftiness. 
There is not the least possible doubt that women as health 
visitors can do a large amount of valuable work in a sphere that 
sanitary authorities cannot reach in any other manner. 

*'It's an ill wind that blows no good." A cottage with three 
acres and a cow is impossible in large towns. Although we accept 
the necessity of erecting flats or blocks of dwellings in large cities, 
such buildings present certain advantages. Contrast an ordinary 
street of made-down tenement houses with a good block of model 
dwellings. In the former, every house opens outwards into the street 
with a roadway running through it, and it is impossible to exercise 
any proper control ; in the latter, each staircase opens inwards into 
the courtyard, and over the single entrance effectual control can be 
maintained. The numerous disadvantages of the made-down tene- 
ment house are well known, and require no wearisome repetition here. 
In recent blocks of dwellings domestic and sanitary conveniences are 
provided on every floor, including the inestimable boon of water near 
at hand. The central courtyard forms an excellent playground for 
the children. A resident superintendent controls the whole block ot 
dwellings, and conduces to the good order and management of the 
tenants and their children. It affords better opportunities for health 
visitors to encourage by kindly advice and to help by practical 
demonstrations the children and mothers of the families in residence. 
The population of such a block of dwellings becomes a community 
gradually acquiring a mutual interest in its own collective well-being 
— an oasis in the desert of degenerating tenement dwellers around. 
Although a collective community, the privacy of individual families is 
immeasurably better provided for than in ordinary tenement houses, 
and consequently the mothers assume a greater responsibility and 
take a greater pride in their dwellings. The use of a properly- 
equipped wash-house one day a "Week enables the mother to do the 
family washing at home, and at the same time to have her younger 
children under supervision. Each of these blocks of dwellings with 
its population becomes a unit of a town, each attracts to itself the 
families of similar circumstances and proclivities, sorting out and 
separating the sheep from the goats, and greatly facilitating good local 
government and philanthropic efforts, and improving the prospects of 
the future welfare of the more promising of the child population. We 
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can look forward hopefully to the time when still greater advantages 
may be added to these family communities in large cities — ^the conver- 
sion of the courtyard or part into garden with trees and evergreens, and 
even flowers in summer ; the provision of a set of hot and cold baths 
for the encouragement of cleanliness ; of a recreation club to counteract 
the attractions of the street and the influence of drink ; an isolation 
ward for the minor communicable diseases of children not admitted 
to hospitals; and to the addition of further advantages beneficial 
indirectly to the community and directly to the rising generation and 
as yet undreamt of in our philosophy. 

The PrbsidbnTp in moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Sykes, said he was in such 
absolute agreement with everything he had said, that he would have a difficulty of 
discussing or commenting upon his paper, which showed that remarkable scientific 
grasp and thoroughness which had made him such a very valuable officer to that 
Metropdis. 

Dr. J. MiLSON Rhodes said he should like to propose a resolution in reference 
to Dr. Sykes*s paper, viz., '' That all educational authorities sfhould appoint medical 
officers to regularly supervise the children in the schools in their administrative area.'* 
Most of the good School Boards were already doing this, and it was only doing for 
the working classes what they were doing for the pauper. Proceeding to refar to 
Dr. Sykes's paper, the speaker dwelt on the importance of sterilising milk, but 
remarked in passing that danger often lurked in bad feeding-bottles for infants. Were 
they in England to abolish the use of the long-tube bottle, ne felt certain the mortality 
among inlets would be greatly lessened. The French Government had already 
taken action in the matter. He strongly advocated the establishment of public badis 
in villages. A house could be rented and fitted up at small cost 

Sir James Rankin observed that, as everybody knew, they were then engaged in 
the House of Commons in discussing the Education Bill, and he wished to know 
whether the medical faculty could prove or disprove the assertion that attendance 
at school at a very early age was bad for the children, especially in communicating 
infectious disease. 

The resolution moved by Dr. Rhodes having been seconded. 
The President suggested that it should take the following form : " That the 
educational authorities shall take measures to secure the proper medical supervi^on 
of all children." 

Dr. Rhodes said he would accept the resolution in its amended form. 
Dr. Sykes pointed out that it was not the duty of a medical officer of health to 
visit at all, because in the majority of cases he would never be able to thoroughly 
discharge his special duties. There was not, however, the least reason why a special 
officer ^ould not be appointed. Answering the question put by Sir James Rankin as 
to whether attendance at school at a very early age was bad for the children, he said 
the experience of most medical officers of hesuth was that infectious diseases crept 
into schools through the baby classesr~<iiphtheria and measles especially. Diphtheria 
had enormously increased since the introduction of the Education Act. That, it was 
thought, was largely due to the aggr^ation of children. 

Mr. Becher Shand (Cuckfield, Sussex) moved " In the opinion <^ this Congress 
a minimum age should be fixed and strictly enforced, below which no child should be 
allowed to attend a public elementary school, and that separate provision should be 
made elsewhere for children imder this age." He thought it was a main principle 
that there should be a low- water mark beyond which children should not be taken. 
There was another reason for the resolution, and that was that it would have bendidai 
effects not onl^ upon the schools but outside the schools. The President had shown 
how child-life m the coimtry was superior to that of the town. He ^Mr. Shand) was 
sorry to say he could not help thinking that the physical vigour of children was oeing 
steadily diminished in the country. Children were sent to school from the age of three 
for the whole of the day, and were returned simply for their meals. They bad no 
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proper sleep or rest, and this naturally told on the nervous system. It was wise, 
under the circumstances, to alter the existing miethod. 

Dr. Sykes reiterated that the mixing of the baby classes in the school where 
older children were was dangerous and injurious to the latter. The longer they could 
keep infectious diseases away the better. He should be very happy to second 
Mr. Shand's resolution. He considered that the age of seven was the best age at 
which to admit children to public elementary schools, though he should not object to 
the age being fixed at five years. It was seven on the Continent. A curious point 
was &is : he had always noticed that there was more overcrowding in the baby classes 
than in the adult classes. Possibly this was due to the fact that the infant mind was 
more difficult to rivet than that of the older scholars. Moreover, mothers were so 
glad to get rid of their little ones, and the school authorities were so unwilling to 
provide accommodation that overcrowding in the baby classes was inevitable. 

Rev. W. H. H. Fairclough observed that elementary schools were bound 
to receive children over three years of age. Cases of overcrowding, he thought, 
should form the subject of inquiry by His Majesty's inspectors. Personally he thought 
that children were better at school than at home in the coimtry. They were out of 
mischief, as in many cases their mothers could not look after them properly. He 
announced his intention of voting against the resolution, as he thought it advisable 
to leave matters in the present position. 

The President considered there was immense difficulty surrounding the 
question, but in the interest of baby health it did seem that separate provision 
should be made for infants elsewhere. 

The resolution was then put, and declared carried by a considerable majority. 

Dr. Sykes, answering certain questions arising out of his paper, said Uiat with 
regard to tubercular children the subject of sanitaria was being taken up by Poor 
Law Guardians rather than sanitary authorities. He was inclined to think that the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board should take it up, although, so far, they had declined 
to do so. He was quite convinced that children could be brought up healthily on 
boiled milk with a proper proportion of water. He condemned the indiscrimmate 
supply of " humanisied " milk to parents with which to feed their children, styling 
the practice " mere nonsense.'* In improving hygiene and sanitation in the home, 
he said he had strong hopes in the model dwellings in our cities. He claimed to have 
been among the first of those who had advocated such a system of living in towns, 
and recalled the derision with which his first suggestions and proposals were received 
by those who were foremost among those who sought to promote the general well- 
being of the poorer classes. Model dwellings had l^n erected in large numbers on 
the Continent, and had produced the most satisfactory results. It was a remarkable 
fact that if an average foreigner and an Englishman were placed under the same 
circumstances, the foreigner would keep freer from disease than the Englishman. He 
(Dr. Sykes) took it that this was due to the foreigner having been taught to live in 
these large dwellings, relying upon his own resources, and attending to his own sanitary 
conditions. Seeing that so manv foreigners so often dwelt imder the same roof in 
model dwellings, it was remarkable how healthy they were. Foreigners were self- 
reliant in cases of the ordinary ailments of life. It would always be found that they 
used the correct medical term for their ailments, but this knowledge was not displayed 
by people in this country. From a sanitary point of view he believed model 
dwellings would do much towards the regeneration of London. 
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LEGISLATIVE SECTION. 

Thb Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, F.R.S. (Lord Privy 
Seal, 1895 — 1900), the President of the section, occupied the chair. 

It ^ves me, he said, great pleasure to preside, because of the 
general interest of the subject itself; because I myself practised 
at the bar for very many years, and have had many opportunities of 
watching the course of legislation ; and because during seven years' 
experience of the high office of Secretary of State, I have had many 
opportunities of watching how the law is administered. I am glad, 
therefore, of the opportunity of expressing my own views upon some 
phases of the subject which we are met to discuss. We are, 
however, under arrangements which include selected readers of 
papers and speakers, and it would be most unwise to cut short the 
time allotted to those who have been chosen to take the more prominent 
parts in the discussion of the various questions with which we have 
to deal. I shall, therefore, confine my observations this morning to 
calling your attention to the proceedings of a society which has done, 
which is doing, and which, I doubt not, will continue to do, excellent 
work in giving international information as to legislation, and as to 
the administration of the laws connected with the subject now before 
us. I refer to the Society of Comparative Legislation. That society 
was established in 1894. Quoting from the Journal of the society, his 
lordship proceeded : — 

" The objects of this society are both practical and scientific. 
The society is intended to be of service to legislative bodies, practising 
lawyers, jurists, and students of sociology. 

** To jurisprudence the society will apply the comparative method 
of investigation which has already proved fruitful. It will gather 
together, epitomise, and arrange materials now scattered through 
many periodicals or to be found only in official documents of which 
few libraries contain copies, and it will otherwise endeavour to promote 
the study of comparative law. Chief among its aims will be the collect- 
ing of information as to the statute law, and the forms and methods 
of legislation in the British Empire and the United States. 

" In France, Germany, and America similar associations exist ; 
and it has long been matter of surprise that no such society has been 
formed in the British Empire, with its great variety of legal systems. 
In India, where English, Hindoo, and Mahomedan laws co-exist and 
have affected each other, and where ancient customs of interest to the 
legal historian are still observed, and in our colonies, dependencies, 
and possessions, in which French, Roman-Dutch, and Spanish laws 
subsist, will be found a vast field for the work of a society of com- 
parative legislation." 
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** Impressed by the advantage of ascertaining systematically the 
course of foreign legislation, the late M. Dufaure established, in con- 
nection with the French Ministry of Justice, the Comit6 de Legislation 
fetrangfere, the duty of which was to collect and arrange information 
as to foreign laws. It is hoped that the Society of Comparative 
Legislation may render services of a similar kind, and may be the 
means of enabling Governments and Legislatures to profit by useful 
precedents." 

Following the example (continued the President) of the State 
of New York, which in 1890 passed a law for the appointment of 
commissioners to promote uniformity of legislation in the United 
States, most of the States of the American Union have appointed 
commissioners for the promotion of such united conventions, and 
conferences attended by such commissioners have been held, and 
it is believed that progress has thus been made towards the end 
in view. In a large degree owing to the friendly co-operation of 
various Government departments in England, particularly the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices and of the colonial Governments 
throughout the Empire, the Society of Comparative Legislation, 
it is believed, has been useful in furthering the object for which 
it was formed. I may name only one thing accomplished in 
illustration. For the first time, owing to the labours of the society, 
each member or part of the Empire can now easily ascertam 
the legislative works and methods of all other parts. The nlany 
statute-books of the Empire have, by means of annual summaries, 
digests, and indices, been made accessible as they never were before ; 
and the society is endeavouring to accomplish a similar work as to 
the legislation of the chief countries of Europe. The society publishes 
its Journal once or twice a year, and it would be worth the 
while of anyone interested in such matters to assist the society 
by subscribing to the Journal, which would materially add to 
his knowledge. There is another book to which I would 
earnestly call the attention of the Congress. It is called 
" A Century of Law Reform." It contains twelve lectures on 
the changes in the law of England during the nineteenth century — 
twelve lectures by eminent lawyers, delivered at the request of the 
Council of Legal Education, in the Old Hall, Lincoln's Inn, in the 
years 1900 and 1901. And more especially would I commend 
to your notice the lecture by my old friend Sir Harry Poland on the 
mitigation of the severity of the Criminal Law itself, and on the 
increased and increasing humanity with which it is administered. 
You should also give serious attention to the lecture on the changes 
in the law of England affecting labour, the Factory Acts, the Truck 
Acts, and my own Acts of 1875, Employers and Workmen Act, and 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, which is called '* The 
Workman's Charter of Liberty," all of which I commend heartily to 
your attention. (Applause.) 

Mr. Loch was then called upon to read his paper. 

D 2 
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THE STATE AND PARENTAL CONTROL. 

By MR. C. S. LOCH, 
Secretary of the London Charity Organisation Society. 

In the last century a new branch of statute law relating to 
children has grown up. Dealing with their education, well-being, 
and reform, it raises many new questions respecting the nature and 
validity of parental responsibility and control. In recent criminal 
law also the phrases "the first offender,'' ''the youthful offender," 
introduced into the titles of Acts, imply the reco^ition of a new 
standpoint. The delinquent is considered in relation to his youth, 
character, and antecedents. There is a ''probation" of his good 
conduct. Justice gives him another chance. The child and the 
young person are specially considered and protected in the hope that 
they may have a good start in life. In sum, this change represents 
an administrative revolution. 

Very frequently the question is dealt with as it the interests of 
the parents and the children were necessarily divergent. The senti- 
ment of the people is wholly with the children. The parents, they 
think, only let and hinder, and they should be deprived of their controL 
" Save the children ! " is the cry. As a general view of the subject this 
is very misleading. Yet it indicates the extent of the revolution. 

It is the object of this paper to ascertain whether there is any 
principle of general application on this question, and whether, if that 
be so, there is any common method which should form the basis ot 
action in all these cases. 

Classes of Cases to be Considered. 

We may reduce the cases to three categories. Parental control 
is affected by State action in the event of the destitution of the parent. 
The destitute mother in France who "abandons" her infant; the 
parents (or others representing them) whose children are received into 
the Poor Law schools in England ; or the parents who in New York — 
where there is no out-door relief — are assisted by the admission of their 
children to homes subsidised by the State, are instances of this type. 

Next, parental control and guardianship are affected by the 
Acts which are framed for the reform of children and their removal 
from the custody of neglectful or immoral parents, such as the French 
" Loi Roussel," 1889, ^J^d, in this country, the Act for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children and the Industrial and Reformatory School Acts. 

Lastly, questions of parental control and responsibility arise in 
regard to large classes of weak or " defective " children, the epileptic,, 
for instance, and the "feeble-minded." 
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In all these relations it is the endeavour of the State to create 
and enforce a higher standard of parental obligation, and to prevent 
the evils that arise from an incompetent fulfilment of that obligation 
and from the lapse of children to a low level of social life and 
character. The power of the State to fulfil this double task, both 
positive and negative, may not be so great as many suppose ; but this 
at least is the new task which it has undertaken. The movement ot 
thought in regard to it has followed two main lines, the adaptation ot 
guardianship to new ends, and the extension of criminal law to new 
purposes. 

Parental Control, and the Reciprocal Nature of the 
Relation of Parent and Child. 

What, then, is the '* parental control" which is now being 
modified, or even, some may urge, pared away, minimised and 
penalised ? 

The head of the house, the father, has by private right the 
control of his children up to the age of 21. Practically also he has 
the use of most of his child's earnings if the child lives with him — a 
point of special importance in reference to our subject. The paternal 
ri^ht has for its object the subordination of the family, but associated 
with it and justifying it there are three conditions : that the parent 
should maintain, protect, and educate his child. 

These conditions represent the social obligation of the parent 
with which the law is being constantly brought into accord. But the 
relation between parent and child is not one-sided ; it is reciprocal, 
and, strictly, the stress laid on the duties of the parent to the child 
should be laid with equivalent force on the duties of the child to the 
parent. Each party should be bettered by the other, and in the 
process made more competent members of the State. Experience 
shows that the old theory of social life still holds good — that the care 
of the parent to his child should be repaid, if need be, by the child in 
the parent's lessened strength and old age, or, indeed, throughout 
life. The neglect of this principle leads to much waste of endeavour 
on the part of philanthropists, and to much intervention, which does 
not work with natural forces to ultimate success and lessened inter- 
ference, but against natural forces to apparent success in individual 
cases, accompanied by ever-increasing interference on an ever larger 
scale. Two elements, indeed, have to be stimulated to healthy activity, 
the parent's affection, which in general is the expression of the parent's 
capacity, and the child's affection, which is also, from the social point 
of view, in a great degree the measure of the child's capacity for good. 

Once, moral duties of this nature — " duties of imperfect obliga- 
tion" — ^were by the common law considered ''as better left in their 
performance to the impulse of nature." But the public conscience now 
requires their performance by statutory provisions and penalties which 
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affect every period of childhood. Thus, apart from the penalties which 
attach to the parent in regard to his neglect to maintain, protect, and 
educate his child, he is in certain circumstances deprived of the control 
of his child. 

If he has left the maintenance of his child to a Board of Guardians, 
or if, on account of his bad habits or mental deficiency, he is unable 
to fiilfil his duties to it, the Guardians may by resolution adopt the 
child until the age of i8 years (Poor Law Acts, 1889 and 1899). 
They retain at the same time the power of rescinding their resolution, 
or " may permit the child to be either permanently or temporarily 
under the control of the parent, or of any other relation or friend, or 
of any society or institution for the care of children." 

Again, if the child has been brought up at the expense of some 
other person, school, or institution, or Board of Guardians, the Court 
may refuse to enforce the parent's rights to the custody of the child 
(Custody of Children Act, 1891). 

Also in regard to Protection and Education. 

A child above the age of 5 may, after a second non-compliance 
on the part of his father with the order of the Court, be taken from 
the parent and sent to a certified day or other industrial school, should 
the parent unreasonably and without sufficient excuse neglect to pro- 
vide the child with efficient elementary instruction, or if the child is 
habitually wandering, consorting with disorderly persons, and so forth. 

Agam, at the age of 14 the child found wandering, begging, living 
in an improper house, &c., becomes removable to an industrial school. 
Or if the parent is unable to control him, the magistrate may send the 
child to such a school. So also the child apparently under the age 
of 12 *' charged with an offence punishable by imprisonment or any 
less punishment." And now (Act of 1894) the detention, including 
supervision, may extend to the age of 18. 

Further, the child apparently less than 16 years of age, if con- 
victed of an offence punishable with penal servitude and imprisonment, 
may be sent to a reformatory school, and detained till the age of 19 
(Act of 1893). And under the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children (1894), the parent may be deprived of the custody and charge 
of his child up to the age of 16 if he ill-treats or neglects it. And 
again, by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, if the parent has 
caused or encouraged seduction or prostitution in the case of a girl 
under 16, the Court will divest him of all authority, and appoint a 
guardian till she reach the age of 21. 

On the other hand — on the child's part — ^when the child is 16 
and a "young person," the parent has no power to compel him to 
stay with him ; nor, unless the parent is unable to work and in receipt 
of poor relief, can the child (bemg of ''sufficient ability" to do so) be 
compelled to maintain him. At 16 also the minor is treated by the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction as judicially and financially responsible, 
and if convicted may be released on probation, with or without 
sureties. 
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This summary marks the extent to which parental control up to 
the age of 21 has been impaired in connection with destitution and 
reformatory measures. Under certain conditions it is subject to 
limitation when the child has reached the age of 5, then in certain 
cases at the age of 12, then at the ages of 14 and 16. Then, as to 
termination of State control, the control of the child under the law 
terminates at 16 under the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, under the Industrial Schools Acts at 18, under the Re- 
formatory Acts at 19. In other cases, again, public guardianship 
is assumed, or other than parental guardianship is provided, till the 
age of 21. 

It can hardly be said that there is any consistency in these 
miscellaneous provisions, but they prove at least that, whether by the 
practical withdrawal of parental cpntrol, or by the forfeiture of 
parental rights, the ''power" of the head of the family has been 
greatly dimmished. They prove also that at 16 the child comes of 
age from the point of view of legal responsibility and self-support, 
though he does not acquire his complete independence of parental 
control till 21. 



The Law of Social Interference. 

It is a law of charity and social economics that, when a normal 
social relation is interfered with, the interference tends to weaken both 
the parties between whom the relation existed, unless definite measures 
be taken to prevent this result. There is an interference with a habit, 
and if that interference is to be justified, it must prove its usefulness 
by showing that it is creating better habits in the case of one or other, 
or, if possible, both of the parties concerned. 

Thus, for instance, the provision of free dinners to children may 
weaken the natural habit of the housewife to provide meals : the 
greater her tendency to negligence and idleness, the more will the 
meals produce this result. So, as other instances quoted below prove, 
every mstitutional method of relief or maintenance reacts on habit, 
saving the parents' pains or their purse, so that what was intended 
for the good of their children they may turn to their own account. 
And the child's mind may be affected in a similar manner ; he may 
become alienated from the parents and careless of their good. The 
importance of the family influence becomes clearer as with the growth 
of psychology it is more fully realised how, let the school do what it 
will, the family, as the earliest and the unconscious trainer of the 
child, remains for most children the most potent and continuous 
influence in life. Early habits affect the child most deeply. To 
weaken the family, therefore, is to spoil the child. 

As, then, the relation of parent and child is reciprocal, so the 
method to be adopted by charity should take count of both and 
endeavour to strengthen both. 
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" Parental Control " and Destitution. 

In his very interesting account (1898) of the organisation created 
for the care of the Enfants Assistes in France, M. Henri Monod, the 
Directeur de P Assistance et de I' Hygiene Publiques^ gives the statistics 
of children who are wards of the Poor Relief authorities {pupilles de 
V assistance). Since 1870, he says, their number has increased, above 
all in the last few years. In 1890 it was 95,692 ; in 1894 it rose to 
104,691 ; finally, in 1897, ^t mounted to the alarming total 128,274. 
Excluding from this number 17,699 children moralement abandonnes^ 
in thirteen years — from 1884 to 1897 — ^^he rate of increase has been 
(from 81,975 to 110,575) 34-9 per cent. 

In our search for some guiding principle, the system of adoption 
of children by the State which is in force in France may be considered 
in the light of these figures. That system represents the greatest 
degree of interference on the part of the State, the completest 
withdrawal from control and responsibility on the part of the parents. 
There, under the county authorities, as we might say, the Conseils 
Generaux of the Departments, there are hospices for the reception of 
'* abandoned " and some other classes of children. In some Depart- , 
ments the office is always open. The ^^Systeme du bureau ouvert^^' as it 
is called, prevails. At any time the person who brings the infant — 
usually the mother — can hand it over to the official at the bureau ; and 
she may refuse to state its name and parentage or her own name. In 
most Departments details are required. The mother is urged to 
reconsider her intention to abandon the child, and if destitution, as is 
often the case, is the cause of her doing so, help is offered on the 
understanding that the mother keeps the child and brings it up. But 
if she persists, the ^ardianship of the child and the parental authority 
pass to the administrative committee of the hospice. One member 
of the committee becomes the ^^tuteur^' of the child, while the 
remainder form the conseil de famille. In most Departments the 
Inspector of Assisted Children is also associated with the committee 
in their guardianship, and in that capacity the inspector is entitled to 
deal more especially with such questions as the placing out and 
apprenticing of children and the selection of homes for them. In the 
Department of the Seine the Director of the Assistance Publique for 
the Department becomes the guardian of all *' abandoned children," 
subject to the supervision of a Council (the Conseil de Surveillanu 
de V Administration de V Assistance Publique) with its administrative 
committee, who act as a conseil de famille and advise in matters 
relating to the property of the ward. 

The " abandoned child " is re^stered. A chain with, attached to 
it, a small medal, on which the child's number is stamped, is placed 
round its neck. Taken from the hospice, it is put out to nurse in a 
family. At thirteen it is apprenticed or goes out to service ; at fifteen 
it begins to earn a wage. It remains under guardianship till it is of 
age. The parent never sees the child again, nor is informed where it 
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is. There is no communication between them, direct or indirect. 
But every three months she may receive a notification saying that 
the child is alive ; or if he has died she will receive a notice of the 
death. If the parent, however, desires to recognise her child and 
is, on inquiry, shown to be leading a respectable life and not likely 
to wish to resume her responsibilities in regard to him for any bad 
purpose, the parental right may be restored and the cost of the 
maintenance of the child — for this is not always insisted on — may 
be repaid. 

Besides this, in the ordinary administration of poor relief much 
temporary assistance is given to children through their mothers. To 
prevent *' abandonment," monthly or quarterly aid is given to enable 
the mothers to brin^ them up or to place them with nurses. The 
children are supervised by the same inspectors, but there is no 
guardianship. The number of children assisted in this way — the 
enfants secourus — have increased but slightly. The increase is among 
the wards of the Assistance Publique. 

The care and exactness with which the organisation is controlled 
appear to be extraordinary. But our problem is whether or not the 
increase in the number of State wards is not due to the non- 
recognition of the mutual rights and duties of the child and the 
parents. Probably now in England (it has not been always so) we 
should consider that the first and most salutary step, alike in the 
interest of mother and child, would be to keep them together as far as 
possible — to keep the feeling of mutual love and relationship alive and 
active. The provision of means to avoid the duties of parenthood 
reacts on the individual weakness, possibly the despair, of the moment 
— and thus increasing use is made of the public provision which has 
been placed within the reach of those who think that they may find it 
well to resort to it ; and the greater the use made of this provision, 
the less is it possible to connect it with conditions which stimulate the 
sense of responsibility. . Considered in relation to the welfare of 
society, it might seem that often in such a transfer of private duties to 
the State three souls might be lost — each of which was responsible 
for the making (or the marring) oi the other two — the father's, the 
mother's, and the child's. 

Without drawing any further conclusion as to principle or method, 
I would pass to other instances — only pointing out that it is remark- 
able that where the relation to the mother is preserved, as with the 
enfants secourus^ the numbers do not largely increase. The contrast 
suggests the cause. 

A similar encroachment on State provision occurs often, I believe, 
in the case of our Poor Law schools— or whatever be the system oi 
educational relief that we adopt. To quote one instance. At a com- 
paratively large Poor Law school the greater care taken in scrutinising 
admissions and enforcing parental responsibility led to the reduction 
of numbers from 528 in 1895 to 357 in igoi. '* The overhaul by the 
settlement officer in 1896 led to the discovery* of a very large number 
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of children who did not belong to the parish at all, and of an even 
larger number whose parents were well able to keep them." 

Take another instance. The children in New York who were 
admitted into institutions receiving payments from the city rose from 
6,527 in 1875 to 15,182 in 1897 — ^^ increase of 133 per cent. ; and 
the number of dependent children there is stated to be 50,638. No 
doubt the subsidy system — now being carefully revised — stimulating 
alike the creation of institutions and the admission of inmates, in part 
accounts for this. But the problem is essentially the same. Where 
there is no State or public outdoor relief (as, in my opinion, is now 
rightly enacted in New York), at a time of difficulty parental control 
will be quickly abandoned by the parents or by the widow unless there 
is a recognition of the duty of the Poor Relief Authority or of Charity 
to consider both the parties, the parents and the children, and to keep 
alive the responsibilities of both. 

The same rule applies to the cases dealt with in the many 
voluntary homes to which children are admitted on the recommenda- 
tion of friends or supporters, but in regard to which there is little or 
no verification of statement, no intimate acquaintance with the home 
on the part of the admitting authority, no local investigation, and no 
concurrent local supervision of the family. 

We may conclude therefore : — 

If there is to be what is tantamount to a withdrawal from parental 
responsibility, the demand for help will increase and exceed the supply 
continually unless the family be treated as one ; unless the inquiry be 
real and relate both to the family and the child; unless, also, the 
education of the child be conducted with continual reference to the 
family, and the family be looked after as though it were it indeed that 
received the assistance (as is the fact), and not the child only, so that 
with altering conditions the child should revert to his parents. In 
truth^, if the State (or charity) in this branch of work is not to break 
down parental control, it must have at its disposal capable visitors — 
an organisation even more complete outside than the organisation of 
its institutions within. This, the necessary supplement of any institu- 
tion, if it is not to become ultimately injunous to the community, is in 
general entirely overlooked. To a large degree it is non-existent. 

Parental Control and Preventive and Reformatory Work. 

Another department of work still more closely related to problems 
of parental control is preventive and reformatory. Similar influences 
in regard to it produce like results. The industrial school may be made 
a means of evading parental responsibility. Of one such school the 
managers said^ that ** they were alarmed at the facility with which 
parents divested themselves of their responsibility and got their children 
into these schools." They considered it * ' a seminary that their children 

1 Evidence of Mr. Duflfus, Reformatory and Industrial School Commission, 1883. 
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had been fortunate enough to get into." On the other hand, there are 
the cases, familiar to everyone, of parents eager to get their children 
out of school as soon as they can earn, parents careless of their 
children's good and altogether "undesirable," from whom it is a 
constant endeavour to keep the children away when they are 
apprenticed or go out to service. 

These difficulties raise the whole question of parental control, 
custody, and guardianship. There is a double temptation to the 
parent, first to be rid of the children, and then to take them again, 
to use them and to ** sweat " them. We have seen what our miscel- 
laneous enactments in England are. Is there any solution of the 
difficulty ? 

I would suggest that a remedy may be found in the plans adopted 
in the " Loi Roussel," in France (July, 1889), and in the extension of 
our own laws, the Poor Law Acts of 1889 and 1899. 

The former — the " Loi Roussel " — recognises two classes of 
children maralement abandonnSs : one consisting of those whose parents 
have been deprived of their parental rights, and the other consisting of 
those parents who have transferred their rights to a public authority, 
the Assistance Publique. This, in the case of children who are already 
under its care, may be done by the parents voluntarily; or if the child, 
being under 16 years of age, has been taken under its charge by the 
Assistance Publique^ without consultation with the parents.^ 

I will refer to the former of these two kinds of intervention only 
— ^the forfeiture of the parental rights. Offences on the part of the 
parent, such as being twice convicted of getting rid of his children, 
exposing or abandoning them, vagrancy, moral offences against the 
person of the child, habitual drunkenness, scandalous conduct, cruelty 
affecting the health, safety, or morality, of the child, entail the for- 
feiture of parental rights. The relation between the child and parent 
is not necessarily cut off. The course taken in that respect depends 
on the particular circumstances of the case; but in any circumstances 
three clear years must elapse before the parental rights can be restored 
by the Court. The forfeiture holds otherwise so long as the child is a 
minor. 

Here the parental rights are withdrawn in such a way as to 
prevent all interference with the child till he is of age. 

The Poor Law Acts of 1889 and 1899 give to the ** resolution " 
of the Board of Guardians the same force. The parent, so long as 
the resolution remains uncancelled, loses his control of the child until 
the age of 18. (In this these Acts differ from the Act for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, in which the control of the child ceases 
at 16.) And the relation with parent or other relatives may be 
renewed or allowed under conditions. 

In these instances, with the recognition of the social incompetence 

^ See ''Trait6 th6orique et pratique d'assistance publique,'* par MM. Derouin, 
Oory, et Worms (1900). 
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of the parent, his parental control ceases. The child is not merely 
sent to an industrial school or reformatory. He is transferred to the 
care of another parent, for the time at least — ^the public relief authority. 
There is no question of the natural parent turning the child's education 
to his own selfish purposes. Unless the parent proves his competence 
he cannot receive him back again. Can this principle be extended ? 

We have seen the medley of restrictions in our various preventive 
and reformatory Acts. Nineteen is the latest age of public control, 
and that in the case of children sent to a reformatory. What injury 
would be done if public maintenance entailed public guardianship — 
subject to the one essential condition that the family be constantly 
and consistently treated as a whole ; that the reciprocity of the relation 
between parent and child be recognised and made the basis of the 
** treatment*'; that if the child be assisted and admitted to an insti- 
tution the family be simultaneously and continuously visited and 
supervised ; and that if, or as soon as, the embargo on the parent can 
be removed and parental rights given back, this should be done at any 
such time before 21 as the circumstances of the case may allow — due 
regard being had to the good of the child and the conditions of the 
family life ? 

Further, in regard to the family. To ensure that the results of 
reformatory (I use the word in its normal sense) education should be 
good, the statutory age of supervision has been continually increased. 
To quell the ''hooligan" in the nature of some "young persons" a 
lengthened training is necessary. Similarly, in order to postpone 
unworthy interference on the parents' part, in at least one of the 
United States of America, State control is, I believe, extended to 
21 years of age. Would it not be better to assume the parental 
control, subject to a periodical reconsideration of the necessity of 
continuing it, and to act both in regard to the ''parental control" 
and in regard to the supervision of the child or young person as if 
both were factors in an "indeterminate sentence"? The fact that 
the parents, if they got rid of their children or let them go on the 
rates, might have to sacrifice their children's subsequent earnings, 
would certainly act as a deterrent and prevent wrongful use of public 
aid; and thus in the case of neglectful parents who, under the existing 
law, might be able to get their children back, the forfeiture of parental 
control would be in the nature of a continuing fine. They would lose 
that addition to wage which, in the shape of the child's earnings, they 
are now often able to secure after the age of 16. The child of 16 
gains a partial freedom; but 16 is a very critical age in his develop- 
ment. Probably at none has he more need of the protection of 
guardianship. 

I have insisted on the necessity of the continuance of the connec- 
tion between the authorities and the family, as well as the child, 
during the child's minority. The Youthful Offenders Act (1901) 
associates the parent with the child in the case of committals to an 
industrial school — when it is believed that the parent or guardian has 
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conduced to the commission of the alleged offence for which the child 
is prosecuted. The summons to the child or young person may 
indeed include that of the parent or guardian ; and the charge is 
treated as a joint charge. I argue in favour of a very full inquiry as 
to the family made independently for the magistrate before sentence, 
and a joint treatment of child, parent, and family subsequently. By 
a continuing inquiry, by keeping touch of the family, many less 
striking but important facts will come to light that will not appear 
in the course of the immediate investigation which time permits at 
the moment. In industrial and reformatory school cases, when 
there are payments to be collected, possibly the machinery for this 
concurrent treatment of child and family to some degree exivSts ; but 
usually it does not. If voluntary charitable and religious agencies 
worked hand in hand with official agencies, accepted responsible 
duties, and made themselves efficient to perform them, there would 
be no lack of visitors available for the purpose. But, unfortunately, in 
England there is a great gulf fixed between voluntary and official 
agencies, and the very expansion and elaboration of the latter tend 
not to co-operation with the voluntary bodies, but to their further 
weakening. 

The condition of the families themselves — at least, of some 
families — may seem very bad, but that in general it is not so bad as 
to make concurrent treatment hopeless is evident from various returns. 
Out of a family it is often only one child who gets into trouble. Out 
of sixty families about which inquiry was made in the Department of 
the Seine, giving a total of 238 children, seventy-eight only were 
*'bad."^ All the others conducted themselves properly. In these 
families only ten had one child, the others had as many as six, seven, 
and eight. There is room, therefore, for the concurrent supervision 
of the family, and good hope that even in spite of the migration of 
families so constant in the present day, in many instances the family 
bond and its responsibilities may be resumed. 

Again, in the case of juvenile offenders, 1,542 in all, it appeared 
that 227 had good, 530 fair, 531 indifferent, and 254 only bad, 
homes.* 

In Germany the care of orphans, which is a duty of the municipal 
or parish authority {Gemeindeverwaltung)^ includes the care of the 
orphan poor, illegitimate children, infants and foster-children, children 
neglected and maltreated, and orphans after school age. This 
administration is separate from the administration of relief, but in 
close co-operation with it.* 

For improvements in the methods of supervision of those wholly 
or partially removed from parental control and their families, possibly 

' "L'Enfance Criminelle i Paris," by MM. Albanel and Legras. "Revue 

Philanthropique," July, 1899. 

' " Report for 1901, Commissioners of Prisons," &c., p. 12. [Cd. 804.] 

* See " Die Organisation der Gemeindewaisenpflege," von Herren Cuno und 

Schmidt (1900). 
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for England suggestions might be drawn from the organisation of the 
Parish or Municipal Councils for orphans {Gemeindewaisenrate)^ which, 
in co-operation with the Poor Relief authorities, undertake the duties 
of supervision and guardianship in German towns, performing their 
task, I understand, with the help both of paid and unpaid visitors. 
Perhaps if our organisation of poor relief were reformed, similar 
duties, entrusted to selected persons, might here be carried out in 
connection with our local administration. Or hints might be taken 
from the methods of the Boards for the care of children which have 
been established in some of the United States. 

** Parental control" in the case of the ''defective" or feeble- 
minded and other classes raises other problems, with which it is not 
possible to deal in this paper, pressing though the question be. 

Conclusions. 

My conclusions I would sum up thus : 

The question of parental control should not be considered from 
the point of view of the child only, but from that of both child and 
parent concurrently. 

The relation of parent and child is reciprocal, and however this 
reciprocal relation be for a time restricted, it should be the object of 
legislative measures and of administration to strengthen it. 

In so far as the sense of the reciprocal nature of the relation 
between parent and child is lost, improper and excessive use is likely 
to be made of any provision made by the State for destitute, aban- 
doned, and neglected children. Parents then seek to turn to their 
private advantage the earnings and ability of their children, whom 
they have not endeavoured to educate or control ; and the child or 
young person is not retained sufficiently long under special training 
and guardianship to reap the full and lasting benefit of the education 
afforded him. 

The general principle to be adopted, subject to qualification 
according to the several groups of cases, is that guardianship should 
accompany maintenance. So with maintenance by the State would 
accord guardianship by the State — -the nature and extent of the one 
coinciding with the nature and extent of the other. 

To keep alive the relation between parent and child, the system 
adopted by the *' Loi Roussel" and the Poor Law Acts of 1889 ^^d 1899 
should be extended. By this system the parental control can be set 
aside by judicial decision, or by the resolution of the responsible local 
authority till the child is of age, but may be restored in the interests 
of both parties on a subsequent review of the circumstances. 

To ensure that the well-being of both parents and children is 
considered, it is necessary that some general system for the concurrent 
supervision of both should be adopted. In some degree this may be 
done by paid officials already employed, but in general it is desirable 
that (at least in England) in co-operation with a reformed system of 
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poor relief, the duties of State guardianship in this department of 
work should be brought within the province of some one authority in 
towns and counties, aided by responsible voluntary or paid visitors. 



THE LAW, THE CHILD, AND THE SOCIETIES. 
By MR. E. FELLOWS JENKINS (New York). 

In rising before this august body to present a few brief remarks 
referring to the Law, the Societies, and the Child, I am aware of the 
fact that the subjects are of wide magnitude, and I can give but a 
brief outline of each, hoping in so doing I shall offend no person or 
country. These remarks may not be historically correct, but will 
follow generally what I believe to be the facts as to the different 
subjects touched upon. 

Among the first laws passed specially to protect and aid children 
were those enacted in England in 1866, entitled The Industrial 
School Acts and the subsequent amendments thereto, and the 
Prevention of Crimes Act of 1871. This line of legislation or laws 
continued at different periods to be passed until they culminated in 
that grand law of 1889, 52 & 53 Vic, which is one of the most 
comprehensive and concise laws of any country. Previous to the 
passage of the last-mentioned law, the State of New York, United 
States of America, in the year 1875, secured an Act from the Legisla- 
ture of the State authorising persons to form a society for the special 
protection of children. Following that, in 1876 the first special laws 
known in the world were enacted specifically to protect and punish 
wrongs to children. For years following new laws Were enacted, 
until 1884, when a concise codification of all the existing laws was 
passed, which now presents a '* uniform, compact, and harmonious 
system of laws for the protection of children," and is embodied in 
the Penal Code of the State of New York. These laws and Code 
were subsequently sent to other States of the United States, and 
became the foundation upon which all oi the numerous laws in 
America were based. A copy of the first laws passed and that part 
of the Penal Code relating to children was forwarded to England, to 
Members of Parliament, and others interested in children's work, and 
it became the foundation of the laws of that country ; much of the 
substance of it being embodied in the law referred to of 1889. ^^ 
1898 France followed also with similar laws, and Germany the same 
year, and this year Germany has combined all of the enactments of 
America and England, not only as relates to the protection of children 
in factories, but also to prevent their being engaged in different other 
employments, — so that it is believed that that country to-day has as 
concise a system as any other known. In fact, at the present day all 
of the leading countries of the world, from what I have been able to 
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gather, have sufficient law to protect the child if there is an authority 
to enforce the same. Of course I hear you say : " Where are the 
judiciary and the police ? '* The judiciary of all countries are 
undoubtedly ready to enforce such laws when the cases are brought to 
their attention, and it is well known do so most thoroughly and 
effectively. The police, though, have many other subjects to attend 
to; their time is occupied by crimes of greater magnitude, the 
preservation of the public peace, the enforcement of many laws ; 
therefore they cannot specially devote their time to matters pertaining 
to the care and protection of children, and the laws specially 
mentioned have become the subjects of study and enforcement by 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children. The effect of the 
laws for the protection of children has been to rudely awaken cruel 
and neglectful parents to the fact that the law of the land regards 
them as the rightful guardians of their children as long as they do 
their duty by them, while it clearly shows that the children are 
citizens whom the country is bound to protect. Under these benign 
laws, now, not only the citizen who has reached majority, but the 
citizen a day old has an equal right to the protection which the law 
affords. 

Edmund Burke gave to his country and to the world this 
magnificent definition of Law : '* Law is beneficence acting by rule." 
But there are some things law cannot do. Law cannot create, but 
law can conserve. Law cannot educate, but law can provide the 
means of education. Law cannot save the drunkard, but law can 
prevent the drunkard. Law cannot purify, but law can preserve 
when once the heart is made pure and beautiful. And it is a sublime 
fact that civil law enters the household of cruelty and suspends the 
natural rights of the child. This lofty conception of law by Edmund 
Burke was exemplified in the foundation of societies specially to 
protect children ; for is not that the highest beneficence that cares for 
those human beings who cannot care for themselves ? 

The first society of that character in the world was instituted in 
the City of New York, United States of America, in 1874, and 
incorporated by the Legislature of the State of New York in 1875. 
The circumstances which led to the formation of that society are 
briefly these : 

In 1874, in a miserable little room on the highest floor of a 
tenement house in New York City, United States of America, a dying 
woman lay in the last stages of consumption. A charitable lady 
visited her, and inquired what assistance could be afforded. The 
sufferer replied, '* My time is short, but I cannot die in peace while 
the miserable little girl whom they call Mary Ellen is being beaten 
day and night by her step-mother, next door to my room/' She then 
stated that the screams of the child were heard repeatedly, and that 
it was kept locked up, and this had been so for months. Prompted 
by the natural instinct of humanity, the lady first sought the aid of the 
police, but she was told that it was necessary to furnish evidence 
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before the arrest could be made: *' Unless you can prove that an 
offence has been committed, we cannot interfere, and all you know is 
hearsay." She next went to several benevolent societies in the city 
whose object it was to care for children, and asked their interference 
in behalf of the child. The reply was, ** If the child is legally brought 
to us, and is a proper subject, we will take it ; otherwise we cannot 
act in the matter." She then consulted several excellent charitable 
gentlemen as to what she should do. They replied, " It is a 
dangerous thing to interfere between parent and child, and you might 
get yourself into trouble if you did so, as parents are proverbially the 
best guardians of their own children." Finally, in despair, with the 
piteous appeals of the d)ang woman still ringing in her ears, she said : 
** I will make one more effort to save this child. There is one man 
in the city of New York who has never turned a deaf ear to the cry 
of the helpless, and who has spent his life in just this work for the 
benefit of unoffending animals. I will go to Henry Bergh." She 
went; and the rescue of little Mary Ellen followed, by officers connected 
with the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
of which Henry Bergh was President. The woman who had charge 
of the child was named Connolly ; she was arrested and sent to the 
penitentiary, and the child was found a home, and is to-day the wife 
of a well-to-do young farmer in the middle of New York State of the 
United States, and the mother of a happy family. Owing to the 
public attention which was attracted to this case, complaints of 
physical suffering inflicted upon children poured in upon Mr. Bergh 
from every quarter, and he soon found that it interfered materially 
with the work of his own admirable institution. A meeting of the 
citizens was called by him on the subject, which resulted in the 
incorporation of the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Mr. John D. Wright was the first President. Upon his 
death, in 1879, the Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry was unanimously elected 
his successor, and served until he retired and became counsel to the 
society, and Mr. Vernon M. Davis was elected its President. Shortly 
afler the incorporation of the society in New York city, others were 
organised in Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and many other cities 
of the United States. These subsequently were incorporated by the 
Legislatures of the different States, and laws were passed following 
closely upon the New York laws, and thus the work continued to 
spread throughout the States, until at the present time there exist 
societies distinctively for the prevention of cruelty to children and 
humane societies in nearly all the States ; the last-named societies 
combine the protection of children and animals, this being found to 
work successfully in places where in operation; and it is claimed 
difficulties might ensue in the supporting of two different organisa- 
tions, as usually many of the supporters of the prevention of cruelty 
to children also aid in the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Before the organisation of the New York society, the child 
practically had no legal protector, although the theory of the law 
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that the child belonged to the State in a sense, that it owed an 
obligation to the child "to protect it in person and property and 
in its opportunity for life, liberty, and happiness,'* the public official 
was reluctant to meddle with what was deemed the most sacred 
relations, and the child was thus left helpless. 

In 1880 Mr. Frederick A. Agnew, of Liverpool, England, visited 
the United States, and after an examination of the work and methods 
of the New Yoric society, he returned to Liverpool, England, and, in 
connection with Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., founded the Liverpool 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 1883. Shortly 
thereafter the Earl of Shaftesbury — that great man of whom it is said 
" he was the best friend which the poor man of England had," and 
certainly of the English child — organised a society in London known 
as the London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
thereafter societies were organised in Hull, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. These societies were separate, and operated 
on a separate basis, until 1888, when the Rev. Benjamin Waugh was 
placed in charge as honorary secretary and director of the London 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and in 1889 an Act 
was passed by Parliament, through the instrumentality of Mr. Waugh, 
known as the Children's Charter (52 & 53 Vict. cap. 44). This Act 
was an amendment of the existing laws, and further embodied all of 
thje recent enactments of the American laws. 

In 1895 that great, good woman, the late Queen Victoria^ 
bestowed a Royal Charter upon this society. You all knojv tbe 
breadth and scope of its work. It has at present over 840 centres 
or committees, which cover all of Great Britain and Ireland; it 
employs many solicitors and clerks, occupies a magnificent buildin|^, 
and its income is in the neighbourhood of ;r6o,ooo per year. This 
work has extended to all countries under the nritish rule. 

France has also its societies owing to the efforts of M. Jules Simon, 
that eminent French statesman and philanthropist now gone before, 
but he has left certainly one shining diadem in his crown of glory, and 
this related to his work on behalf of children. M. Paul Nourrisson 
and M. Ernest Nusse have also aided in this work, and France now 
has, owing to their efforts, a comprehensive law in relation to the 
prevention of cruelty to the child. The society so far reported is 
"Union Fran9aise pour le Sauvetage de TEnfance" (French Union 
for the Rescue of Children) — M. C. Gayte, director. 

In Germany laws have been passed to protect children founded 
upon those of America and England. A very efficient society has 
been organised in Berlin, known as ^' Verein zum Schutz der Kinder 
vor Ausnutzung und Misshandlung" (Society for the Protection of 
Children from Ill-treatment and Misuse) — Lieut.-General z D. von 
Pelet-Narbonne, Chairman (President) ; Major a. D. Hantelmann, 
secretary. Mrs. von Oertzen is the honorary Chairman, and one of the 
most ardent workers in the cause of the society. Branches are being 
formed throughout Germany on a similar plan to the English system. 
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Miss Lydia von Wolfring, of Vienna, Austria, on December 14th, 
1899, at a meeting held at the Austrian Trade Club, addressed the 
public with a well-defined speech urging the necessity of forming a 
society for the protection of children, which was done, and the society 
is known as " Wiener Kinder Schutz und Rettungs Verein " (Vienna 
Protection to Children and Rescue Society) — Dr. von Krall, privy 
councillor. Chairman. 

In Italy a movement was inaugurated at Milan, and a society 
formed through the efforts of Count Borromeo, a gentleman of the 
king's household and one of the descendants of the famous Cardinal 
Borromeo. This movement, unfortunately, is not at the present time 
active, the society being to a great extent inoperative, although 
correspondence is still kept up with individual members thereof, and 
it is through this society originally and the gentlemen connected 
therewith that Padronism, so far as regards the bringing of very 
young children from that country as practical slaves, was so effectively 
checked years ago. 

In Australia there is an active and efiicient society called the 
^' Victorian Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children," at 
Melbourne. They have secured the passage of many laws to protect 
the children in that country, it being the first in the world to establish 
a children's court and to separate the children entirely from the 
influences or surroundings of the prison or adult criminals. 

At Sydney, New South Wales, there is the New South Wales 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and in Brisbane 
the Queensland Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

In Spain a movement was inaugurated by the Duke de Veragua, 
a society was formed in Madrid with branches throughout the country, 
and it was very active and efiicient, publishing monthly bulletins of its 
work ; but since the war the society seems to have become inoperative 
until recently, when the bulletins have again been published and the 
work re-organised. 

In Inma there has been two societies established, one at Bombay 
and one at Calcutta, both of which are actively engaged in endeavour- 
ing to better the conditions of the native children, which, as is well 
known, are very deplorable. 

A society exists in South America, at Bogota, also one in 
the West Indies and one at Georgetown, Demerara, British 
Guiana. 

These societies are maintained in part, and in many places wholly, 
by voluntary contributions of time, money and brains. If you look at 
the list of airectors of any and all of the societies now formed for the 
prevention of cruelty to children you will find that they are composed 
of the best representative citizens in the localities in which they are 
formed. They lay aside their time, which to them is money, they 
give their brains, which involves mental effort, and they give their 
money liberally in the great cause of child rescue — ^which now, like a 
mighty network, encircles the world from one end to the other, so 
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that to-day, incredible as it may seem, the child and its history can be 
traced from city to city, and from country to country, and if necessary 
the authorities can be invoked to bring the unfortunate one back to its 
parents from whom it may have strayed, been stolen, or kidnapped. 
This is not alone confined to one country, cast-iron as foreign Con- 
stitutions are, wedded to the system of administering the laws only by 
salaried officials of the Government ; there is now a relaxing of this 
rule, and the officials only too gladly accept aid from citizens, who, 
instead of interfering with them, in reality lessen their official duties. 
They copied, if I might so call it, from the American people, and it is 
a most flattering tribute ; and, although in some countries the system 
has only been adopted to a limited degree, still the principle is there. 
The American has also taken from foreigp countries many of their 
laws or principles to aid in the construction of those which it has 
enacted for the benefit of the child. The very moment that this 
work becomes that of salaried officials it is conducted pro formd^ and 
not with the vitality and the force which personal interest alone gives. 
Neither can these societies become political in any sense, or sectarian; 
they must be conducted entirely upon the broad principles of 
humanity ; any other course I am satisfied would cause the work to 
lose its great influence, for it is one of the greatest of this century for 
the rescue and aid of children. 

Now, what do the law and the societies do for the child ? They 
enter the home of cruelty and throw the broad arm of protection 
over the child that suffers from professional mendicancy, from ruthless 
cupidity, or from parental cruelty. It is not a profession, a service, 
or even a missionary pursuit (for each of these occupations can be 
followed by rule or precept), to go forth into the highways and 
byways, take the little ones by the hand and lead them into the 
sunlight of better environment, or by the strong hand of the law 
to snatch the helpless from the clutches of evil parents and punish 
the offenders. These are some of the results that follow the enforce- 
ment of the law. Also another effect of the law is the improvement 
of the conditions of the child, particularly as to its surroundings, 
as fear of the law and the action of the society have no doubt a great 
influence upon not only the parent but the neighbourhood in which 
the cruel or degraded may reside. How many poor little ones have 
been taken from their cruel task-masters and placed in influences of at 
least moral surroundings, where they might have a chance of grow- 
ing up to be respected men and women ! The action of the societies 
throughout the world has caused a better educated public sentiment 
in relation to the child, and necessarily follows that impetus that 
public sentiment occasions. 

I have been recalling pictures to find one emblematic of the 
mission of these great organisations on behalf of the child. There 
is in Paris a work of one of the great masters, a picture representing 
a man, a Christian, standing upon the banks of the Ganges, with 
Benares, the paradise of the Fakirs, towering in the rear, and in the 
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foreground is the figure of a Christian rescuing Hindoo children from 
the crocodiles of the Ganges. I would select that picture as 
emblematic of the mission of these societies, with this exception : 
I would wipe out the crocodiles and introduce in their place cruel 
men and women who claim to be parents. This may be possibly too 
considerate in view of the inhumanity practised by those parents with 
whom you have to deal upon their offspring, for the Hindoo mother, 
guided by devotion to an ignorant superstition, yet has kissed her 
child before she threw it to the gods of the sacred river. 

I do not wonder that these anniversaries and meetings are joyous 
occasions, where beauty and genius, art and science, law and religion, 
Jew and Gentile, Romanist and Protestant, Christian and Free 
Religionist, meet and stand together like the colours of the Noachian 
rainbow, and where they stand at the call of suffering humanity. 
To-night may the angel of your organisations pass in review before 
you, and following hard behind that genius of mercy, the children 
rescued during the last year, and who are now in the homes of purity 
and happiness. 

Little forms bruised by parental blows, the nude infant crying 
upon the body of its mother, dead from intoxication, little girls 
ringing their native airs in houses of infamy and vice, the little 
Itahan boy playing his violin or chanting his beautiful melodies to 
gratify the cupidity of the man who claims him as his slave. But 
now from that picture look at this. Those children are gathered into 
homes of purity, and are surrounded by the influences which develop 
virtue, and protected by the muniments of law ; and it is an inspira^ 
tion to you, friends and members of these philanthropic organisations, 
that the material upon which you are called to work is plastic and 
yields to your touch ; in other words, your material is different from 
that on which other organisations are compelled to operate. For 
you lay your hand upon a matter which is like the marble that yields 
to the chisel of the sculptor and reveals the form of beauty within, or 
like the buried diamond that yields to the touch of the lapidary and 
becomes brilliant, and it is an inspiration to you that you not only 
have to deal with the most hopeful portion of humanity, where there 
is a moral potentiality the extent of which no man can conceive. 
And it is an encouragement for you to remember that your indirect 
influence is greater than your direct influence. If, from the organisa- 
tion of these societies to the present time, you have saved hundreds 
of thousands of children, these rescues may be considered the direct 
influence of your organisations. But you must remember that 
there is a reflex power in your movement — that, as the pebble falls 
into the lake, there proceeds from the disturbance of the waters a 
circular motion whose influence extends until it resounds on the distant 
shore ; so your indirect influence is felt throughout the world, and 
there is a profound respect for the principle which underlies your 
organisations. Therefore you have this encouragement to advance 
in your glorious work of rescuing from parental cruelty or the tyranny 
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of cupidity these unfortunate waifs, and securing this material as 
future citizens of the worid. 

And here let me say that while my remarks have been confined 
almost entirely to one class of societies I do not mean to infer that 
much is not due to the many other asylums, homes, and societies 
that care for and protect and reform the young. The organisation 
of the societies for the prevention of cruelty to children was not to 
interfere at all with their laudable work : it was rather to aid thern^ 
as was said when the first society was formed in the world for the 
object just mentioned. Its founders, the late Henry Bergh, the 
Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry, and its first President, the late John D. 
Wright, stated that they desired to aid asylums, homes, and reforma- 
tories that cared for children ; that the desire of the new society was 
to be the connecting link between the gutter and home of vice 
and the institution ; the hand that saved and placed in the asylum 
or home the child and subsequently protected that asylum or home 
by defending it against any attacks from improper parents or 
custodians in every legal way. May all of these organisations 
continue along the lines indicated to the benefit of many more 
thousands of the very young children of the world ; for it is not too 
much to say that the future battlefield of this world is the cradle for 
the childhood of our citizenship. Who shall have the child ? Shall 
it be vice or virtue ? Shall it be truth or error ? Shall it be inebriety 
or sobriety ? Shall it be cruelty or shall it be kindness ? Shall it 
be the devil or shall it be God? When the great Napoleon was 
asked ** What is civilisation's greatest need?" he, with the sagacity 
of a Solon, replied, '* The greatest need of civilisation is mothers." 
What he meant by that was a home influence that would conserve 
the purity of childhood and give direction to the thought of manhood, 
a home influence that should be felt to permeate society ; and the 
great want in the present and in the future is home influence 
exerted by the mothers of the rising generation, giving a moral 
direction and a noble Christian character to the childhood of the race. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, I hope, as I stated in my 
opening, that nothing I have said may cause any friend of the child 
or of humanity to be offended. 



THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF PROBATION OFFICERS. 

By miss ADA ELIOT. 

Probation Officer of the City of New York. 

The probation law, which has been gaining rapid favour in the 
United States during the last few years, is a law of suspended 
sentence. It is intended primarily for first off^enders, though its 
benefits are by no means limited to them, and under its provisions 
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a judge may, at his discretion^ suspend sentence during a definite 
term of good behaviour, the prisoner receiving the advantage of 
this clemency to be in charge of a probation officer, to whom he is 
to report as often as required. If during his period of probation the 
offender has not repeated his offence, and has reported satisfactorily 
to his officer, he is free, without having suffered the shamte and the 
contamination of imprisonment. If^ on the contrary, he falls again, 
he must serve his term, while failure to report as directed is punish- 
able as contempt of Court. Even when carried out in a perfunctory 
manner material good results from a law which increases the 
possibility of grading punishment to fit the case, thus approximating 
more closely to absolute justice, which permits a more humane and — 
in that it widens the scope of deliberation — a more serious point of 
view to be taken by justices, which allows a judge to place under 
a slight but wholesome restraint offenders whom a laudable humanity 
would withhold him from committing to prison, and whom, in default 
of an alternative, he would be inclined to discharge without punish- 
ment. When, on the other hand, the probation officer is conscientious 
and resourceful, a person of insight and judgment, his relation with 
the prisoners under his supervision can become the source of 
enormous benefit to the community. 

An instance of what one person can do is offered by the work of 
Mr. John Augustus, a citizen of Boston. Long before a probation law 
was thought of, as far back, in fact, as 1849, ^^^^ gentleman, wishing 
to test the efficacy of moral suasion, offered himself in the Police Court 
as security for a man found guilty of being a common drunkard. His 
surety was accepted, and he took the man into his charge, watched 
over him, convinced him of the error of his course — in short, reformed 
him. The report of this man's conduct, given seven yeari later, speaks 
of him as a sober, industrious citizen. His success in this instance 
tempted Mr. Augustus to farther exertions. He worked seven years 
in the Police Court, from which he bailed 253 males and 149 females, 
most pr all of them convicted as common drunkards. The total 
amount of bail in these cases was $15,320, or about ;f3,o64. Not 
one of the persons bailed violated confidence, and all appeared 
promptly on the day specified for discharge. 

Usually in the United States the probation law has been passed 
in connection with the formation of a Juvenile Court, a separate Court 
for the consideration of all cases of minors under the age of sixteen 
years. The first Court of this kind was established in Chicago in 
1899, under the provisions of the Illinois Juvenile Court Law. 

The intention and scope of this law, as it relates to delinquent 
children, are as follows : — 

Section 2. — The Circuit and County Courts of the several counties 
in this State shall have original jurisdiction in all cases coming within 
the terms of this Act. . . . 

Section 3. — In counties having over 500,000 population, the 
judges of the Circuit Court shall, at such times as they shall determine. 
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designate one or more of their number, whose duty it shall be to 
hear all cases coming under this Act. A special Court-room, to be 
designated as the Juvenile Court-room, shall be provided for the hearing 
of such cases. 

Section 6. — The Court shall have authority to appoint or designate 
one or more discreet persons of good character to serve as probation 
officers during the pleasure of the Court ; said probation officers to 
receive no compensation from the public Treasury. In case a probation 
officer shall be appointed by any Court, it shall be the duty of the Clerk 
of the Court, if practicable, to notify the said probation officer in advance 
when any child is to be brought before the said Court ; it shall be the 
duty of the said probation officer to make such investigation as maybe 
required by the Court ; to be present in Court in order to represent the 
interests of the child when the case is heard ; to furnish to the Court 
such information and assistance as the judge may require, and to take 
such charge of any child before and after trial as may be directed by 
the Court. 

Section 9. — In the case of a delinquent child, the Court may con- 
tinue the hearing from time to time, and may commit the child to the 
care or custody of a probation officer, and ma^ allow the said child to 
remain in its own home, subject to the visitation of the probation 
officer ; such child to report to the probation officer as often as may 
be required, and subject to be returned to the Court for further or 
other proceedings whenever such action may appear to be necessary ; 
or the Court may cause the child to be placed in a suitable family 
home, subject to the friendly supervision of a probation officer and the 
further order of the Court. 

A number of other possible dispositions are allowed the Court, that 
the need of each individual child may be served. 

Section 11. — No Court or magistrate shall commit a child under 
twelve years of age to a gaol or police station, but if such child is unable 
to give bail it may be committed to the care of the sheriff, police officer, 
or probation officer, who shall keep such child in some suitable place 
provided by the city or county outside of the enclosure of any gaol or 
police station. When any child shall be sentenced to confinement in 
any institution to which adult convicts are sentenced, it shall be 
unlawful to confine such child in the same building with adult 
convicts, to confine such child in the same yard or enclosure with 
such adult convicts, or to bring such child into any yard or building 
in which adult convicts may be present. 

Section 21. — This Act shall be liberally construed to the end that 
its purpose may be carried out — to wit : That the care, custody, and 
discipline of a child shall approximate as nearly as may be to that which 
should be given by its parents, and in all cases where it can properly 
be done, the child to be placed in an approved family home, and become 
a member of the family by legal adoption or otherwise. 

The Court, in other words, does not consider itself as an instrument 
for meting out punishment, but regards itself as a means for supplying 
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each child with influences he has missed in the past. The judge who 
was appointed to the Chicago Children's Court considers the proper 
execution of the law to be entirely in the hands of the probation 
officers. 

On the important point of their investigations the Court gives the 
following directions to probation officers : — 

When cases are referred for investigation, you will be expected 
to make a personal inquiry into the facts of the case, with a view to 
assist the Court in deciding what ought to be done. . . . The Court 
will desire to ascertain the character, disposition, and tendencies, and 
school record of the child ; also the character of the parents, and their 
capability for governing and supporting the child, together with the 
character of the home as to comforts, surroundings, inmates, &c. . . . 
The Court will wish to determine from these inquiries whether the 
child should be separated from its parents, guardian, or custodian ; if 
so, whether it should be committed to the care and guardianship of 
some individual or of some suitable association, or to some suitable 
institution. 

The Court will not ordinarily separate children from their parents 
unless {a) the parents are criminals ; (b) the parents are vicious or 
grossly cruel ; (c) the parents are entirely unable to support the 
children ; (d) the home is in such condition as to make it extremely 
probable that the ch*ild will grow up to be vicious or dependent. 

The officers are also instructed as to the temporary care of 
children awaiting trial. 

The law forbids the keeping of any child in any gaol or police- 
station. A place of detention for children, under the care of the Court, 
will be provided, but it is the desire of the Court to avoid congregating 
children even in this temporary home. Whenever practicable, there- 
fore, the child will be left in the care of the parents or of some 
suitable family, under the supervision of the probation officer, pending 
the final action of the Court. In your investigations, you will have in 
mind the question whether the child can be suitably cared for in his 
own home, and, if not, whether a suitable temporary home can be 
secured without expense. 

Mr. Hurley, chief probation officer, and also president of the 
Visitation and Aid Society of Chicago, the society which furthered 
the law, is of the opinion that no boy under sixteen years should be 
classed as a criminal, nor be considered in need of reformatory 
treatment, before his character has been formed, that efforts made in 
his behalf should be formative, and that the State, through its 
Juvenile Court, assisted by carefully-selected probation officers, should 
so guard the welfare of the boy as to make it impossible for him to 
be classed with criminals, or to be brought into contact with them. 

The good effects of this law have been even more than was hoped. 
The time and consideration given to each case, with the insigjht 
gained with experience by judge and officers, has led to the surprismg 
result that at least 50 per cent, of the boys tried have been found to 
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be innocent ! Also, whereas before 1899 there were committed to the 
county ^aol each year an average of 575 boys under sixteen who were 
to be tned as criminals, during the two years following 1899 ^^ ^^ 
boys under sixteen passed through the gaol, and these were all boys 
who had early started on a career of crime. But 18 per cent, of the 
boys placed under probation had to be returned to Court* 

Up to a year ago ninety-six probation officers had been appointed 
in Chicago, though many of these were appointed for some particular 
reason, and are not generally in the service. Eight of these officers 
are paid by private contributions. One of them^ a very efficient 
worker, is a coloured woman who has a husband, and so can work 
without remuneration. The idea in not paying the officers from the 
public treasury is a fear that this might lead to perfunctory work. 

To systematise the work connected with the Juvenile Court, the 
county in which Chicago is situated has been divided into twelve 
districts, assigned each to a general probation officer, who devotes his 
or her time to the work. Every paroled child is placed in charge of 
the one of these officers in whose district he lives. The district 
officer works subject to the direction of the chief probation officer, but 
does not do all of the visiting himself. A plan to further co-operation 
with the churches, social settlements, societies, and individuals 
interested in the Juvenile Court has been in partial activity for some 
time. An individual may take two or three cases in a district, do all 
of the visiting, report to the district officer, who will in turn report to 
the chief probation officer. It is hoped that there will be established 
in each district a business office, separate and apart from any church, 
settlement, society, or other institution. 

St. Louis has lately obtained a probation law for children under 
sixteen years. As a result of nine months' trial they report that 113 
boys and girls have been under the care of the probation officers, 86 
of these being white and 27 coloured ; 49 children have been released 
from parole, their period of probation having expired ; 6 boys had to 
be returned to Court, their conduct not warranting further leniency ; 
the remaining 58 children were still under care at the time the report 
was made. St. Louis hopes to establish later a Juvenile Court. 

Pennsylvania has adopted the Illinois system in full ; Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and the District of Columbia have accepted a modification of 
it ; Buffalo has gone a step further, and has its Court not only in a 
separate room, but in a separate building. Baltimore has lately 
obtained a Juvenile Court and a probation law for both children and 
adults. Michigan has been doing probation work for children, though 
not under that name, for some years, and will soon have a Children's 
Court in Detroit. Minneapolis has just opened such a Court. New 
Jersey has a probation law, with a uniform three years' term of pro- 
bation. Besides probation officers, the Juvenile Court in Denver has 
added to its equipment baths for the boys. The boys report every 
other Saturday, and at 9.30 a.m. every boy whose home does not 
contain a bath is required to be on hand for a good scrub in the 
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large shower bath which has been constructed for the purpose in the 
basement of the Court building. At 2 p.m. the same boys present 
themselves to report good behaviour for the past fortnight. An 
unexpected and marked improvement in the bearing of the boys in 
point of self-respect and assurance has resulted from cleanliness. A 
number of other cities and States are agitating Probation and Juvenile 
Courts with a hope of obtaining these reforms. 

Massachusetts has had a probation law since 1878, longer than 
any other State. It has there passed the experimental stage, and is a 
universally accepted part of the penal system. The present law, 
a modification of the earlier one, dates from 1890. There are 
seventy probation officers in Massachusetts, fifteen of whom are in the 
eight Municipal Courts of Boston. At the Central Boston Court there 
is a chief probation officer, who attends the Superior Court, and 
seven assistants, five men and two women, who attend the Lower 
Court, and also do considerable investigation for the Superior Court. 
These officers are all paid from the Public Treasury. Although in the 
execution of their official duties they have all the powers of police 
officers, they may not be active members of the regular police force. 
The law embraces both children and adults. A careful examination of 
the records of women and girls placed on probation in the four years 
from 1896 to 1900 showed that 30 per cent, had not been re-arrested — 
a very encouraging proportion when it is taken into consideration 
that the great majority of the women were arrested either as drunkards 
or disorderlies. It would be safe to assert that no class of offenders 
is less encouraging to deal with than such women. In my judgment 
disorderly women are almost never suitable subjects for probation, as 
only a woman of phenomenally strong character can live among or 
within reach of her old associates and resist the temptations they are 
but too sure to offer. Girl juveniles in Boston come under the care 
of the women officers, boys over fourteen are usually placed in charge 
of the chief probation officer, while the younger boys are placed in the 
care of the Children's Aid Society, or, if Catholics, of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. During the past two years a number of boys have 
also been placed in the care of an agent of the State Board of 
Charities. The Children's Aid Society, when a diligent child is 
placed on probation in care of its agent, takes the whole family into 
consideration, and does in the family whatever it can that will be of 
best use to the child. Sometimes the agent's whole effort is spent in 
educating or convmcing in one direction or another some member of 
the family who never was and never would be in a Court. As for the 
child, he is left in his own home, or placed in a country home, as 
seems best. Every other means is exhausted before sending him to a 
reformatory. The society sometimes places a child in three or four 
families in succession in an attempt to find persons who will under- 
stand how to manage him. Children are never placed in families 
which have not been thoroughly investigated, and after placing the 
supervision is searching and constant. 
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In Massachusetts juveniles are usually brought directly to Court 
on a summons, instead of a warrant, because the latter might 
necessitate the child's remaining over night in prison. A child under 
twelve cannot be locked up. Children are never brought to Court 
with adults, and are tried in a session for juvenile offenders, of which 
a separate docket is kept. Comparatively few are re-arrested. 

The officers in the Boston Court must be at the place of detention 
to investigate the prisoners by 6.30 each morning, and when the 
Court opens at nine they must be ready to furnish the judge with 
information concerning each prisoner as his case is called, and to 
take charge of any that are placed on probation. Each probationer 
must report as required, and appear in Court at the end of his term 
to receive his discharge. 

The New York probation law went into effect September ist, 1901. 
Only persons over sixteen years of age were included in its provisions, 
but by the terms of the new charter of Greater New York children 
also may receive its benefits. Probation officers are not paid by the 
public, but the Court may appoint a police officer, a clerk of the Court, 
or any other discreet person to perform the duties. All but three or 
four of the New York probation officers are policemen detailed to this 
office, the others being persons paid by private organisations. The 
large number of cases has made it impossible thus far for the officers 
in the Police Courts to do the systematic investigation before trial that 
is done in Boston. 

The Children's Court which has just been established in New York 
will entirely separate offenders under sixteen years from adults, a 
reform of inestimable importance in a city whose street-life makes 
children sharp-witted and quick to catch on to every sight and sound, 
especially in that, to them, centre of excitement, a Police Court. It 
is hardly necessary to say that in these Courts there are many things 
that it is better for children not to see or hear. 

New York City is a place whose wonder grows upon you as you 
live there — the most bewildering, stimulating, fascinating place in the 
world. It is fascinating because, in spite of the corruption that has 
been rife at different times, one constantly feels that the recuperative 
force of its heterogeneous activity is infinite, and that the future may 
hold anything for its varied population. Complex as such a population 
makes social problems, with the obligation of teaching the English 
language to large numbers before they can be expected to acquire an 
accurate conception of the Government in which they are to participate, 
the foreign peoples who come to the United States do now, and even 
more in the future will, repay the country many times over in the 
diverse intellectual and moral gifts which they bring for the hospitality 
and the opportunities offered them. 

To have lasting greatness a country must not only hold out equal 
and ample opportunities to every citizen, man or woman, that each 
one may develop his or her ability to the full, but those who are 
handicapped by the conditions of their own or their parents' past 
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should have special opportunities. This a probation law attempts in 
its province to effect. Unnecessary severity is wasteful from every 
point of view, but supremely wasteful in that it turns persons who 
should contribute their part to the commonweal into the foes of 
society. No State is so strong that it can afford to make a single 
needless enemy. It should be the aim of a probation officer to supply 
to the offenders in his care an influence of which they have not 
hitherto had the advantage, to make use in this endeavour of all 
resources the community offers, that the persons he assists shall, 
free from the brand of imprisonment, take and keep their place as 
loyal citizens. 

The Rev. Marshall G. Vine (Warden of the Philanthropic Society's Farm 

School, Redhill) opened the discussion on the foregoing papers. He desired, he said, 

to approach the subject from a practical point of view. He was not quite able to 

have that sympathy with the parents which Mr. Loch showed in his paper. (Hear, 

hear.) Judging from the knowledge he had of the parents of the boys who came 

under his notice, he should say that as a general rule the parents ought never to be 

allowed to resume the control of their children. He foimd the parents to be the 

greatest hindrances they had to contend with in the placing of the boys in life. Their 

idea was to get back the children, in order that they might sweat them, and they were 

continually, at the last moment, upsetting the plans which had been made for the 

welfare of their progeny. The State in several ways superseded parental control — 

where the parents bore bad characters, where the houses could be classed as vicious, 

and where the associations and environment of the neighbourhood were reprehensible ; 

and of course there was also the case of the child who had an imruly disposition. In 

any of these circumstances the State took care of the child in its early years, and 

superintended its training ; and he considered that, that being so, the State should 

have more control and the parent less. At present, before they could emigrate a 

child, they had first to have the child's consent, and very often also the parents* 

consent. There were cases in which the latter was imnecessary if an appeal to the 

Secretary of State could be depended on, but it was very often impossible to prove to 

that official the desirability of such action. To do so they had to make it clear that the 

parents were leading idle and immoral or otherwise vicious lives, and it was frequently 

a matter of the utmost difficulty to do that, even though they knew that such was the 

case : there were so many ways in which the parents could plead a plausible defence. 

Therefore it came to pass again and again that because they had not the parents' 

consent to send the child abroad they were afraid to let it go home, but had to. Further, 

as to the child's own consent. A boy was perhaps very anxious to be emigrated or 

to go into the Army. They would ask the Secretary of State to dispense with the 

parents' consent, but, unfortimately, the parents would write stating that the boy had 

a good home to go to and that there was plenty of work awaiting him — both falsehoods. 

He thought there ought to be provisions whereby the State could say to the parents : 

** We intend to place that child, and shall not sdlow you to interfere and use your 

influence with the child in any way." If that could be done the child would often be 

saved from a life of sin, or would at any rate be placed in a better condition of life 

than the parents could put him in. It not unfre<juently happened that two or three 

weeks after the boy returned home he foimd that his parents had misled him — that his 

home was not comfortable, and that there was no work available — and that he rebelled 

Sainst his parents and in a little time was left to go where he could. Indeed, that was 
nost invariably the rule in the instances where the parents had influenced the 
child ; and his society had had many letters from boys who stated how much they 
wisheid they had disr^arded their parents' advice and taken advantage of the 
alternative opportunity that had been oflered them. Then, again, it was desirable to 
have State control of children after they left the institutions. That was already 
provided for in the case of the industrial school, but there was no such precaution 
applicable to reformatories. The managers of the latter had to report to the Home 
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Office for several years on the conduct of the boys, but after the term of detention was 
over they had no authority over the lads ; and he thought that the State should retain 
some power over the boys after they had passed through the reformatory. When 
a boy left the school he felt a sense of freedom which he had not Imown for a number 
of years, and was perhaps inclined to be rather reckless in consequence. He com- 
mitted some minor offence and foimd himself again in prison. Then his career was 
spoiled, because, imfortunately, they had no authority to bring him back or to direct 
his life. He (the s[>eaker) contended that reformatory managers ought to have the 
same power as industrial managers, and that thev should be able to recall hoys ^nho 
had gone astray after leaving the institution. (Hear, hear.) But first of all thej 
must educate public opinion and remove the stigma which at present rested on boys 
who had been in a reformatory. (Hear, hear.^ It very often happened that he was 
afraid to inquire into the character of an " old boy's " life in case the lad should lose 
his situation simply through the discovery that he had passed through such an institu* 
tion. That was deplorable, and it ^ was highly desirable that no such risk should 
jeopardise, a boy's career. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cecil Chapman (Metropolitan Police Magistrate) said he was a little afraid 
that what Miss Eliot had described as a thing to be avoided rather applied to the 
metropolitan police magistrates, and indeed magistrates in general throughout this 
country ; and that these r^arded themselves simply as instruments for meting out 
punishment. As such he thought they (the magistrates) were anomalies. Punishment 
without endeavour to reform should be a thing of the past. (Hear, hear.) At present 
punishments were necessarily meted out a^ deterrents for others, but without the 
slightest regard for the reformation of the person punished. Experience told them 
that except m the very rarest cases in the world, punishment did not fr^hten persons 
from repeating their offences. The only satisfactory cases which magistrates had to 
deal with were those in which they sentenced children, because the sentence was 
passed in the hope that the school to which they were despatched would turn them 
out better than they had entered it. There was nothing to hope for in sending persons 
to prison ; and he hoped that they would soon be able to send boys and girls to 
reformatories up to the age of I7. After a lad was i6 he should be made to realise 
that he should not repeat the o£fence which he had been sentenced for, nor encooiage 
others to commit it, and that effect would not be got by sending him to the 
demoralising influence of a prison. Great efforts had been made, rightfully and 
usefully, to prevent the demoralisation of pris(Hiers, but it was a fact that a boy or a 
man who had been in prison was a marked person. He had the constant experience 
of writing to people aslcing them to give another chance to someone who had be^i in 
prison, and the common reply was : ** Dear Sir, — Much as I should like to assist the 
person in whom you are interested, I am afraid of the contagion for the people in my 
employment, and I must refuse." (Hear, hear.) Therefore he advocated the same 
probationary officer system as Miss Eliot had described as existing in America. The 
police court missionaries discharged excellent duties, but they must be extended 
for inquiry purposes if magistrates are to punish offenders rather than the offence. 
His first object was to get the reformatory age raised from i6 to 17, and he did 
not think they ou^ht to be a year without that reform. He had had a case before 
him two days previously, in which the accused was a boy of 17 who had been four 
times convicted of petty larceny. The lad had decided to go to the Sessions, and he 
would get six months' hard labour. At the end of that time they would find a person 
who would (probably) be an offender for all time. He (the speaker) entirely agreed 
with Mr. Loch in the matter of parental responsibility. The only solution he at 
present had was to screw out of the parent as much money as he could get in lieu of the 
parental responsibility that had been neglected. (Laughter, and ** hear, hear.") When 
he could not get any money he sent the parents to prison. (Laughter.) He did not see 
any necessity for having r^ard for the tender feelings of parents m such circumstances, 
because they had brought the child into the condition in which he was, and had &iled 
to disdiarge their responsibility. However, they ought, he thought, to make a 
distinction between the parent who had entirely given up the child and the parent who 
had improved his ways, and who desired to resume his relationship with the child. 
If they had that power, and had probationary officers to report, not only on the child. 
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but on the child's family, they might then avoid a great danger — the lessening of those 
ties between parents and children where it was unnecessary, and even undesirable. 
(Hear, hear.^ He should like to extend the responsibility as far as possible, so that 
parents might realise that up to a certain a^e they were liable in a pecuniary sense 
for the damage their neglected children did to other people, and other people's 
property. (" Hear, hear," and applause.) 

Mr. E. Fellows Jbnkins emphasised the necessity of preventing children from 
returning to undesirable parents, and said that for the want of such a precaution a 
notorious American crimmal named ** Mary the Mother " had been responsible for the 
creation of no fewer than 800,000 offenders of the law. 

Councillor William Tarr (of Swansea) said that as one who had the honour 
to have filled the position of chairman of the cottage homes of that town, he could 
testify that there was much truth in the observations of the Rev. Marshall E. Vine. 
When they considered the undoubted fact that the children, as had been told them 
that mommg, were a great national asset, he thought it behoved guardians of the 
poor and others who interested themselves in such work to note that their first aim 
should be to save the children. He thought that if they only had power to keep boys 
and girls longer imder supervision they would develop many of them into clever men 
and clever women, but at present the good that was instilled into them at institutions 
was frequently and rapidly imdermined by drunken and otherwise bad parents once the 
<M associations were resumed. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. W. Thomas (Manager of Hanwell Schools) said he could not quite see 
everything firom Mr. Loch's point of view. He foimd a great deal of human nature 
even among the very poorest of the poor — (hear, hear) — and he could cite case after 
case against those given in Mr. Loch's paper. For instance, one case which had 
come under his notice was that in which the father had died and the mother was left 
destitute with several children on her hands. The City of London tried to get the 
custody of the children, but the mother refused to part with them. That was a 
common experience. However, by appealing to the medical officer, he (the s[>eaker) 
was successful in having them removed to the infirmary, and to show in what a 
condition they were in 1m might state that one of them, aner being three months in 
that institution, weighed only i st. 10 lb. on its tenth birthday. Very often 
they found that where cruelty existed it was the cruelty of sudden passion, and not of 
neglect, but, all things considered, when he thought of the bright faces and the 
healthy physiques of the inmates of Hanwell he could not agree to sending back those 
children to the 40,000 homes in the slums, where one room housed a whole family. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Loch, in reply, contended that he had gone furthcsr in his suggestions than 
either the previous spesucer or the Rev. Marshall G. Vine. He wanted to reform the 
child and also to improve the home. At present they were ignoring the families and 
abusing them, and not trying to ennoble them as they were the children. The 
recognition of the family was the basis of all good charitable work. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. G. Willink (Chairman of the Bradfield Board of Guardians) said he 
cordially supported Mr. Loch, whom he thought was deserving of high praise for the 
valuable work he had done in relation to the subject under discussion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL AND 
PHILANTHROPIC SECTION. 

Mr. William Bousfield ^Chairman of the Girls' Public Day School Company, 
and the late Chairman of the toimcil of the Charity Organization Society) presided 
over this section. In his opening address he said : — 

In opening the proceedings of the Educational and Philanthropic 
Section of this Congress, I venture to express a hope that we may be 
able to aid by our suggestions and discussions the work of those, both 
men and women, who in all countries are labouring, often unnoticed 
and slenderly supported by the sympathy of the public, to improve the 
condition of children, to build up their minds and bodies by sound 
instruction and exercise, and to secure that, where they are robbed ot 
the inestimable benefit of good home influences and care, they shall 
receive kindly help, and be trained to become useful and independent 
members of society. 

We have in this section to consider both philanthropy and 
education. In many of their applications to children they touch 
each other closely ; and it is seldom that philanthropic action of the 
highest kind is applied to the needs of children without also having 
some good educational effect on their characters. Indeed, is it not a 
good criterion to apply to philanthropic treatment of children — and I 
use this term as including all charitable aid — if we ask in each case 
whether what is proposed to be done is likely to have a right edu- 
cational effect in making the child into a useful citizen ? The best 
philanthropy is to educate the child well and suitably. 

There is, however, a question, almost antecedent to any educa- 
tion, which will be brought under our notice in several papers. It 
is one of deep interest to the community, especially to the British 
nation, for whom it is so necessary that the increase in the population 
at home shall be adequate to supply our colonies and dependencies, 
as well as the requirements of our shipping and foreign trade, with 
emigrants and workers — I mean the preservation of infant life. This 
important subject also falls to some extent within the purview of the 
Legislative and Medical Sections of this Confess, but we especially 
deal with what may be done by the private citizen, or by voluntary 
associations of charitable persons, to prevent the flame of life which 
has already begun to bum in the helpless form of the child from being 
prematurely snuffed out from preventable causes. Reverence for the 
individual life is one of the best fruits of Christian civilisation. In no 
part of the world where the influences of the latter prevail does public 
opinion tolerate the infanticide of children of either sex practised by 
the Romans, and still allowed by, Chinese and other non-Christian 
races. But though law and sentiment prevent such intentional 
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destruction of child life, there are many causes which lead to a large 
amount of unnecessary death during early years. To remedy these 
evils is a difficult process. They spring m great measure from the 
degradation of the parents' habits of life, from overcrowded dwellings 
and insanitary conditions, from the ignorance of mothers of the 
simplest medical treatment and rules of health, and to the culpable 
carelessness with which many of the most degraded class of our cities 
neglect their children. In addition to these causes, there remains in 
the case of illegitimate children the dangers of the baby farmer, and the 
absence of a mother's care. 

It must not, however, be supposed that much has not been done 
in England by philanthropic effort for improving the conditions under 
all these heads, and it is certain that large success has been already 
attained. I can only allude here to the attempt^ made by so many 
friends of the poor to improve their homes, in which His Majesty 
King Edward has taken so much interest, and the gradual pulling 
down of the most insanitary houses by the local authorities. The 
movement of working-class quarters from the centre to the suburbs of 
London is a hopeful one for the preservation of infant life. Guardians 
o{ the poor have now large numbers of children under their care, and 
are able to interfere for the latter's benefit, and though the methods 
adopted in dealing with them have been keenly debated by opposite 
schools of thought, it is certain that both amongst Poor Law children 
in large residential schools, and those boarded out under supervision 
of committees, the conditions are favourable to their attaining man- 
hood. The papers to be read to-morrow will deal with this important 
subject and give the conclusions of those who have themselves been 
working in the management of voluntary homes, and of Poor Law 
arrangements for children. 

I should like specially to draw the attention of the Congress to 
the value of the co-operation with the guardians of the poor, as 
representing legal assistance, and societies of voluntary workers, 
such as the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
the Association for Befriending Boys, and the committees for aiding 
the mothers of illegitimate children to maintain them under conditions 
favourable to the child's welfare. 

I believe that in all countries, as in England, great benefit to 
poor children must arise from intimate relations between the 
administrators of State relief and education, and the private 
charitable and philanthropic organisations outside. Perhaps the 
most valuable result of the work of charity organisation societies 
has been to show how practicable and beneficial is close co-operation 
in the interests of those who require assistance, and this remark 
applies not less to the care of children than to the needy of older 
years. The lesson is one, however, which seems hard to learn by 
those official persons who form part of a rigid State system of any 
kind. It is as a rule, only the wider-minded members of the latter 
who allow themselves to look beyond the regulations and routine 
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of the institutions they are connected with, to the objects for which 
all State and voluntary organisations exist. This tendency to take 
an interest only in one's own method of dealing with a social 
problem, and to resent any interference from outsiders, seems inherent 
in human nature, but it is one of the most potent obstacles to im- 
provement and reform. We have seen it stand in the way of many 
attempts to bring humanising influence to bear on Poor Law children, 
and in other directions. I acknowledge with pleasure that a more 
liberal spirit now exists in many public boards. 

Some years ago I had an opportunity of seeing some of the 
admirable work done by the Soci6te de Bienfaisance in Paris for 
the benefit of the poor there, but I was told by a gentleman whb 
managed its good operations that many difficulties were put in its 
way by municipal authorities, who were desirous of bringing all such 
work under official control. 

In England I think it may be truly said that almost all the 
improvements of education and charitable administration have owed 
their initiative to the eff'orts of private and voluntary workers. The 
public and State institutions which have been most successful are 
those most accessible to the influence of ideas from the outside. 

The papers this morning by Mr. Legge and Mr. Rooper deal 
with the functions of education. This subject is so large that we 
can only hope to touch some sides of it in the time at our disposal; 
though, fortunately, the duty of the State to children in the matter ot 
education, and the nature of the instruction best adapted to an 
industrial people, are comprised within the lines of our discussion. 
No one can deny the great complexity and interest of these questions. 
Since the Elementary Education Act of 1870 was passed in England 
we have seen many changes of principle and method as they have 
been applied to parents and children, and to school organisation. We 
are still far from having arrived at finality, and I think that those who 
have the greatest faith in the ultimate success of popular education, 
and have themselves taken a large share in promoting it, must feel 
that it has not yet adequately touched the lives of our great working 
class. The same may be said of secondary and higher education in 
its eff'ect as an intellectual stimulus on boys and young men of the 
richer part of English society. We have made progress, however. I 
have been convinced, by my work for six years on the London School 
Board, and since then, by watching the Board schools as Chairman of 
their Representative Local Managers' Committee, that the widest effect 
of the schools has been one upon manners. In courtesy to each other,, 
in consideration for other people's feelings, in loyalty to the Throne, 
in obedience to authority, in cleanliness and care for personal 
appearance, there has been marked improvement in those who have 
passed through elementary schools smce I can recollect. The 
London cabman has ceased to be a byword for bad language. The 
demeanour of the industrial classes at our period of unsuccess during 
the late war, and at the postponement of the Coronation on the illness 
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of the King showed a disposition of which we were all proud. The 
educational ladder also, by which clever and industrious children of 
poor parents may rise to the highest educational distinction by the 
help of graded scholarships, has been created in most of our cities. 
We can see the effect this year at Cambridge, where, thus aided, a 
London Board school boy has reached the position of Senior 
Wrangler. Neariy twenty scholars from Board schools are now 
about to proceed to Oxford, Cambridge, and German Universities 
with the help of London County Council and other scholarships, won 
by their perseverance and ability. 

. It is of great importance that the education given in elementary 
and Poor Law schools shall be of the kind best adapted to draw out 
the capacities of the children in the direction in which their life's work 
will lie. We want to stir their minds, develop the powers of their 
bodies, and, as far as is practicable, individualise each scholar. I 
believe it would be a real advantage, even for boys who leave school 
at an early age, if some form of specialisation of instruction directed 
to their future occupations could be made. It would arouse their 
interest and be an incentive to hard work. Perhaps theoretically 
it may be better to leave this specialisation to evening schools 
after boys have left the day school, but in practice the attractions of 
the latter have not been found adequate to draw the mass of lads 
from the pursuit of mere amusement in their leisure hours. I hope 
Mr. Legge may give us hints as to how the industrial teaching now 
given in the schools under his care might be applied to the curriculum 
of the elementary school. The addition of manual training, in wood 
and iron work for boys, and cookery and laundry work for girls, in the 
latter have been important steps in the right direction, and need 
further development. 

In bringing these cursory remarks on education to an end, as 
my time is already exhausted, I wish to say how necessary it seems 
to me that we should encourage the work done by polytechnics, 
cadet corps, boys' clubs, and evening schools, to give seriousness 
and right direction to the aims of youths who have just left the 
day school. A demand for pleasure, and unwillingness to use self- 
control in seeking it, are modern dangers which we should all do well 
to minimise. 

I feel that in this address I am dealing only with the condition 
and education of poor children in England as I am acquainted with 
them. It is fortunate that on Friday we expect to have the advantage 
of hearing M. Oudin, and on Thursday, M. Bessi^re, another gentle- 
man from Paris. I hope also that others with experience of foreign 
countries may join in our discussions, as we have much to learn from 
them. In large modern cities, whether in England, America, or the 
Continent of Europe, many of the industrial and social problems are 
the same, but there are necessary differences in the way in which they 
are treated. We beg to thank our visitors for their presence at this 
Congress. 
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Mr. T. G. Roopbr (H.M. Inspector of Schools) was then called upon to read 
his paper. 



FREE AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
By MR. T. G. ROOFER. 

H.M. Inspector of Schools. 

To the student of education the chief characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century must appear to be the spread of popular instruction. 
At the beginning of the century the mass of the people, especially 
women, in most civilised countries could neither read nor write ; 
at the end of it organised systems of elementary education were 
almost universally established. 

Primary education was not of course the discovery of the nine- 
teenth century. Throughout medieval times, in many churches and 
church porches the priest or the sacristan or other person, such as 
the choirmaster, taught village children to sing Church services and 
to repeat a catechism. The influence of the reformers who urged 
the importance of reading the Bible caused still more attention to 
be paid to schooling and especially to reading the Holy Scriptures. 

We should not depreciate unduly the apparent shortcomings of 
the medieval Church in giving primary instruction, because in days 
when there were no books to read, no post to convey letters, and 
when daily needs were a matter of barter rather than money transac- 
tions, the value of reading, writing, and arithmetic must have been 
limited. 

The Churches, however, gave rise to a sense of the importance 
of general elementary training and proved the possibility of it. This 
was the work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the 
eighteenth century the idea of national education was immensely 
furthered by the eff'orts of the philanthropists, with their love of 
humanity, notably by Rousseau and Pestalozzi, the Abbe La Salle 
in France, the Abbe Felbiger in Austria, Pastor Oberlin in Elsass, 
and Robert Raikes in England. Among the aspirations of the 
French Revolution few were more emphatically formulated than the 
establishment of national education. In the declaration of the rights 
of man and the citizen, August, 1789, one of the Articles runs: 
^* There shall be created and organised a system of public instruc- 
tion, common to all citizens, gratuitous as regards so much instruction 
as is indispensable for all men." In 1790 a committee, with 
Talleyrand for secretary, was appointed to give effect to this 
declaration. 

In 1 791, September 19th, this committee reported to the Assembly 
in these words, " Men are declared free, but it is known that the 
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sphere of civil liberty is continually widened *by instruction, which 
can alone maintain civil liberty against all forms of despotism." 

A Bill provided that schools of three types should be established 
in all departments : (i) Primary schools for teaching reading, writing, 
arithmetic, the elements of the French language, the geography of 
the department, and geometrical drawing. The teachers were to be 
paid £20 to ;f 50 a year and to receive a retiring pension after twenty 
years' service. (2) A secondary school to be located in the chief 
town of the department with a seven years' course leading up to logic 
and mathematics. (3) Special schools, also to be located in the 
chief town of the department, for training priests, physicians, and 
engineers. Primary schools only were to be free ; education was not 
to be compulsory. 

Although the French nation had for many years to come far too 
much other work before it to carry out a proposal like this, which 
was far in advance of its time, nevertheless the scheme was the 
foundation of all subsequent legislation and was of the greatest service 
to statesmanship in all other lands. 

Mons. Guizot, in reply to a leading question from M. Arnold, who 
asked him, " What did the French Revolution add to the development 
of education ? " replied, " A deluge of words." If he had answered, 
" A definite project," he would have been nearer the truth. After this 
the notion that primary education was the duty of the State, and not 
a charity depending upon Churches or private philanthropists, became 
gradually established in the minds of men in all civilised countries. 

It was a great achievement of the eighteenth century to have 
attained this conception and to have rooted it in all Christian lands. 
It was, however, hardly a sturdy infant, and it required most careful 
nursing to bring it to maturity. This nursing was no small part ol 
the many successes of the nineteenth century. 

No doubt the movement was largely promoted by practical needs. 
The application of science and industry and the investment of money 
in utilising scientific discoveries for material advantages demanded 
more intelligent workmen. Dividends increased when labourers in 
manufactories ceased to be entirely ignorant. The congregation of 
masses of people in large industrial towns rendered the effects of 
ignorance more dangerous than in a scattered population. The 
poorer classes also by degrees came to be more than satisfied with 
the demolition of the barrier of ignorance which cut off their fathers 
from the intellectual progress of their time. In 1894 the number of 
newspapers and magazines in the civilised world was estimated at 
60,000, about half of which were in the English tongue. 

In studying the educational statistics of all civilised countries 
durmg the nineteenth century, it is impossible to avoid making a 
generalisation which throws light on the educational movement as 
a whole, while making no pretence to accuracy in each particular 
case. The century divides itself, roughly speaking, into three periods, 
namely from 1801 to 1835, from 1835 to 1875, and from 1875 to 1900. 
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During the first period almost all countries enacted a law that a 
primary school should be provided in each parish. Fresh legislation 
was undertaken in most of the leading countries between 1830 and 
1840, by which period the experience of a generation had increased 
rather than dimmished the demand for the further organisation of 
education. Associated with this second period are the names of 
Guizot in France, Lord John Russell and Lord Brougham in 
England, and Horace Mann in America. It proved, however, in 
the middle of the century that with the exception of Sweden, Prussia, 
and the South German States, almost half the people remained 
practically illiterate. 

From about 1870 a determined effort was made in most countries 
to provide a proper supply of school buildings and teachers, and to 
encourage the attendance of the children at school. Associated with 
this period are the names of Jules Ferry in France, Forster in 
England, Falk in Prussia, and von Beust in Austria. 

During the last ten years of the century, the third period 
mentioned, there has been a tendency almost everywhere to make 
primary education both compulsory and gratuitous. 

The task which was set before statesmen in 1800 may be said to 
have been almost concluded by 1900. The new problems for a new 
century relate to the matter and method of instruction rather than 
to the provision of schools and the attendance of the scholars. 

As the nineteenth century wore on, statesmen learnt by experience 
that statutory declarations in favour of school supply and school 
attendance led to scanty results, unless supported by a penalty for 
neglect. The notion, however, of education as a family duty which 
the nation should insist on being carried out was certamly no 
new one. 

The third Lateran Council, for example, 1179, stated that it was 
the duty of the Church to assist the poor in their intellectual needs as 
well as in their material wants, and the medieval Church, together 
with the Parliaments which it guided, certainly had some conception 
of education as a national need. Duties which the Church adum- 
brated long ago have been taken up as a national burden, and rightly 
taken up, by the Governments of all civilised nations. 

Compulsory attendance, however, has been objected to on two 
grounds. It is said, in the first place, that it is an infringement of the 
liberty of the subject. In reply to this objection, it may be affirmed that, 
in view of the present condition of society, even more than in the 
twelfth century, a national Government is as much bound to see 
that all children have their chance of simple teaching as of simple 
food. A parent has no more right to neglect his child's mind than 
his body ; children have a right to protection in both respects. 

Switzerland and the United States of America may be cited as 
free countries. In the former, compulsory attendance at school is 
universal, and in the latter, some twenty-seven States and territories 
have adopted it, while the small remainder will not be long in 
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following the example of the majority. Democratic countries, there- 
fore, have considered compulsory education to be no infringement of 
the liberty of the individual. 

There are, however, still some people who look with alarm at 
the diffusion of instruction and learning among the mass of the 
people, a second objection that calls for brief consideration. Most 
men have to live by the work of their hands, but knowledge, it is said, 
which comes of reading, gives a distaste for manual labour. In reply 
to this, it may be noted that, while economic theory suggests that in 
the end men must live by such occupations as are open to them, 
and not by those which they would prefer, practical experience also 
confirms this view. In Saxony and Wiirtemberg, where primary 
education has been longest and most universally spread among the 
people, there has been no want of workpeople or domestic servants, 
although, of course, even in these countries, no man, wehther 
educated or not, will accept ten shillings a week on a farm who can 
get twenty shillings a week by walking to the nearest town. On the 
other hand, in parts of America and in new countries, where education 
is often backward, there is a universal cry that day labourers and 
domestic servants cannot be got at all, or only at very high wages. 

Not educational advantages, therefore, but economic conditions 
determine the work which a man will undertake. It is not, however, 
to be denied that, wages in different employments being the same, it 
may happen that the character of the education will tend to deter- 
mine the employment which is preferred, but this is not the same 
thing as ignorance ; it is a question of the matter and method of 
instruction. 

Through compulsory attendance at school and the degree of 
attainments already achieved, even if not yet all that can be wished, 
there exists in all civilised countries a heightened national feeling 
which the power to read the daily journals and to follow the course of 
current events has done much to produce and foster, and the rapidity 
with which leading ideas can now be propagated throughout a country 
by these means tends to preserve this feeling, and make it possible to 
utilise it for the best interests of the State. On the other hand, the 
Utopian ideas which proved so attractive and fatal in many past 
fevolutions can be subjected to criticism by the same means, and in 
this way the spread of instruction by causing reflection and accus- 
toming people to discussion, tends to stability. 

The principle of compulsory attendance has been one of very 
slow growth. Louis XIV. of France, in 1704, ordered that parish 
schools should be established, where necessary by a tax on the 
inhabitants, and that parents should be obliged to send their children 
to them. 

Still earlier, in 1560, the Estates General of Orleans decreed the 
foundation of schools in all villages, and ordered parents to send their 
children under penalty of a fine for neglect. How far were such 
enactments carried out ? Something was done, for in 1790, out of 
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two hundred Communes in the District of Rouen, only thirteen were 
without a school, but other parts of France were less well supplied. 

In Wiirtemberg as early as in 1649 parents were ordered to 
send their children to the pansh school under penalty for neglect. 

In Scotland, also, in 1646, an Act of Parliament was passed 
entitled "An Act for Founding of Schools in every Parish." In 
Ireland, in 1570, there was passed an Act for the erection of free 
schools. 

Primary education is compulsory at the present time in the 
following countries : France, Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, Hesse, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Roumania, Sweden, Norway, Great Britain and most of the 
British Colonies, most parts of the United States, Argentina, and 
most of the Mexican Provinces, and recently in Holland. Looking at 
the results of these enactments in favour of compulsory education, 
a superficial inquirer might well ask whether they have been attended 
with the hoped-for success. 

In Portugal, for instance, education was made compulsory and 
neglect was punishable by a fine as early as 1868. Yet in 1878 as 
many as 82 per cent, of the population were reported to be illiterate, 
and in 1883 only 5 per cent, of the population were enrolled on the 
school registers. In Austria, in 1888, after twenty years of com- 
pulsory education, 30 per cent, of the adult population was returned 
as illiterate. In Massachusetts, primary education was made com- 
pulsory in 1852, yet in 1869 Gen. Olivier said that no one dreamt of 
obeying the law, and few people even knew of its existence. In respect 
of the value of compulsion, there is no great reason for encourage* 
ment in facts like these. In Argentina, in 1885 — 6, education was 
made compulsory, yet in 1895 ^^^y 28 per cent, of the children ot 
school age were enrolled on the school registers. In Turkey primary 
education was decreed compulsory in 1847, and yet in 1875 only i 
per cent, of the adult population could even read. It is true, it will 
be said, that in some other countries compulsory education has been 
attended with most gratifying and almost surprising results ; in 
Saxony, for instance, only one person in ten thousand is illiterate* 
Yet in countries like this, it may be argued, the habits and customs 
of the people are the cause of the spread of popular education, and 
not the laws. Education in Scotland, Sweaen, and Norway was 
widely spread before the introduction of statutory compulsion. The 
peculiar reli^ous earnestness of these countries, it may be, is the 
cause of their appreciation of education, and not this or that law of 
obligation. 

The answer to these arguments is that, although custom is 
stronger than law, yet even good habits are often advantageously 
regulated by legal enactments. On the other hand, history shows 
that customs are not suddenly changed by State interference. It is 
exactly where all the respectable families in a country make a point of 
educating their children that an enactment is of value, because it 
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compels the neglectful residuum to fulfil its duty. The easy-going 
magistrate who is lenient with a truant, thinking him better employed 
in running about all day in the air, is not nearly so lenient a few years 
later with a poacher who turns this hypethral training to good account, 
and uses the intimate knowledge of the squire's woods and copses, 
which formed his only education, for the purpose of becoming 
unlawfully possessed of game. 

Then, again, much besides a compulsory law is requisite to secure 
attendance. 

The school buildings must be bright and healthy ; the teachers 
must be skilled in school management and competent; the appliances 
for teaching, such as books, writing and drawing materials, maps, and 
the like, must be sufficient. The provision of normal schools for 
training teachers and a system of inspection have also been found 
indispensable. All this costs money, and where nobody values 
education, money for providing, these necessaries will not be forth- 
coming. As schools are made more attractive, the pressure of 
compulsion is less felt ; but it cannot be dispensed with altogether. 

Special provision must also be made for backward and defective 
children. 

Although it is true that many criminals have been educated 
people, yet it is also true that crimes of violence are committed by 
far more people who want education than by the educated classes. 
In Morrison's "Juvenile Crime" it is shown that the ranks of the 
criminals are chiefly recruited, not from clever members of society, 
but from persons of weak will, who have never attended school with 
regularity or acquired habits of self-control, who never get employ- 
ment except when the labour market is much under-stocked, and who 
commence to stave off starvation as children by picking and stealing. 

Compulsory education is one of the means by which society 
strengthens itself in its weakest part. It is absolutely useless to 
promulgate such a law in a country where the population is ignorant, 
and consequently indifferent to knowledge, where the school buildings 
are bad and the teachers worse, and where the local authorities are 
no more anxious to enforce attendance than the parents are to send 
their children to school. The slow progress of the enforcement of 
attendance in civilised countries is no argument against it as a 
principle, but it is a warning against the sudden and premature 
application of a law before there is a reasonable prospect of enforcing 
obedience to it. 

There are some countries which have gone through a stage of 
what may be called indirect compulsion. In Sweden, in 1636, it was 
enacted that a man should be forbidden to marry until he had received 
some education, at least to be able to say Luther's shorter Catechism, 
In Holland, where attendance was not compulsoir until recently, 
parents received assistance to pay for their chilaren's schooling, 
which was withheld in case of neglect. In England children were 
forbidden to work in a factory before a certain age, unless they had 
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passed an examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic. In Great 
Britain the Factory Acts, by regulating the employment of children 
through educational enactments, prepared the way for general com- 
pulsion, and the nation owes a great debt to men like Ostler and 
Lord Shaftesbury. This stage of indirect compulsion is being every- 
where slowly abandoned as the result of experience in favour of direct 
compulsion. It appears from these considerations that compulsory 
laws are an indispensable part of the national organisation of education, 
and the whole experience of the nineteenth century seems to confirm 
this view. 

The next question is, should primary education be gratuitous ? 
That education should be compulsory is a principle based upon 
theoretical considerations which are both rational and borne out by 
experience. It is not the same with gratuitous education, which is 
rather a matter of expediency. In 1869 economists and statesmen 
held very different opinions on the subject of gratuitous education. 
Professor Fawcett, for instance, speaking as an economist, contended 
that gratuitous education was open to the objection that it might 
weaken the sentiment of parental responsibility, and held that it was 
no more the duty of the State to provide parents with free schooling 
than with free meals or free clothing. Dr. Dale contended that to 
remit fees in cases of poverty was a necessity, but to remit fees indis- 
criminately, to say nothing of extravagance, would bring the new 
schools into antagonism with the old, and, moreover, if free education 
were provided for the labouring class, it could not justly be withheld in 
schools of higher rank. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain, speaking as a statesman, 
argued that education, if compulsory, must be also free. The chief 
argument for compulsion, in his view, was that education was a 
necessity for the welfare of the State. He agreed with Mr. Lowe 
that the mass of the people would in future be rulers of the country 
and masters of the destiny of the Empire. He held, therefore, that in 
the interests of Imperial welfare the people should be qualified by at 
least the elements of education to deal with their future duties. But 
if compulsory, he urged that it must also be free. The truth is, that 
by 1870 the grounds for making education compulsory had been 
changed through the course of events and the progress of civilisation. 
It appears again and again, both in mediaeval times and in the 
decisions of subsequent evangelical communities, whether in North 
Europe or in New England, that the original reasons for insisting on 
universal education were religious and moral. A good State is com- 
posed of good men, and sound early training is necessary to virtue. 
Evangelicals maintained that it was impossible to search the Scrip- 
tures if you could not read, and democratic statesmen in France and 
Provence held that education was necessary to the preservation of 
liberty. 

Soon after the middle of the nineteenth century it became evident 
to statesmen that education, besides being a moral and religious, was 
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also an industrial question. The almost feverish solicitude that was 
apparent all over the civilised world about the year 1870 for 
elementary education was not due to any religious revival, but to 
the competition among nations for wealth and power. 

So long as education was regarded as a mere family duty as much 
as feeding and clothing, there was no more reason for supplying the 
one gratuitously than the other. But if education be demanded in the 
interests of the State, then what is a public concern should be defrayed 
out of public funds. 

As a rule, in most countries, education was declared compulsory 
before it was provided gratuitously, but this rule was not invariable. 
In parts of America the common schools had been free before educa- 
tion was compulsory, and in many places in England the local school 
was founded both in mediaeval and later times as free, and the trust 
deeds allowed no charge to be made for education. 

In the end it was neither reasoning nor the experience of its 
advantages that led to gratuitous education in various countries, but 
convenience. 

The first infringement of the principle that parents should 
contribute directly to the cost of educating their children arose 
from cases of poverty. Assistance, however, to poor people often 
proved injurious to self-respect ; in other cases it led to jealousy and 
dissatisfaction. Profligate parents profited, and others, more honest, 
but with even less income, had to pay fees. Then there occurred 
cases of rivalry between free and paying schools. 

The trouble, again, of collecting small sums proved a great 
practical inconvenience, and a large outlay was often necessary to 
recover sums so small that they were not worth the money or the 
trouble. Finally, in proportion to the income of the State, the whole 
sum derived from fees appeared very insignificant. In France the cost 
of freeing the schools was about half a million pounds sterling, and in 
Great Britain less than two millions. 

Statesmen were glad to be relieved of a perpetually recurring 
demand which rival parties might turn to their advantage in a 
political crisis. In America it was argued that if the public went to 
the expense of providing schools, the public had a right to see that 
they were made use of. 

In stating which countries have adopted gratuitous instruction, 
there is some difficulty in speaking with precision. In some cases the 
instruction is free, but scholars purchase the whole or part of their 
school materials. Gratuitous education has, however, generally 
speaking, been adopted in the following countries: — Great Britain, 
and most of her Colonies, France, Prussia, Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Norway, Roumania, Bulgaria, in most of the provinces of 
Austria, and in most parts of the United States. 

But there is, of course, no such thing as free education. It is a 
question of the distribution of the pecuniary burthen. 

There seem three modes of paying for education. The cost 
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may be borne (i) by the parents, or (2) by the locality, or (3) by 
the State. In 1833 the French devised an ingenious scheme, 
according to which the cost of education was distributed among these 
three sources, and the locality was further enabled to assist poor 
parents, while the State subsidised in a special manner localities 
which were of low rateable value. 

The scheme, admirable on paper, proved cumbersome and com- 
plicated in actual practice, and was eventually abandoned. 

When parents no longer contribute directly to the cost of the 
education of their children, the two remaining sources of support are 
the locality (commune, parish, &c.) and the State. The cost, then, 
may be borne by the locality alone, the State alone, or it may be 
distributed between them. In some of the Swiss Cantons the village 
has to meet all its own expenses for education. This plan has its 
defects. Very poor villages have very poor school buildings. Rich 
towns, on the other hand, are almost reckless in their provision of 
educational palaces, which are admired and envied by tourists, but 
are apt to be less well spoken of by the inhabitants. In some new 
countries the State pays all expenses for education. In Victoria the 
schools^re the property of the State, and are supplied and managed 
by a central authonty. 

In a new country Colonists have not time to wait for institutions 
to grow from seed, when they can graft them at once ready made on 
new stock. Old World methods are too slow for them. In most 
countries, however, the cost of education is distributed between the 
locality and the State, and there is sometimes a sliding scale of 
contribution on the part of the State, so that poorer localities 
receive extra help in proportion to the scantiness of their rateable 
value. This is the arrangement in Prussia. In England the practice 
is to divide the cost between the locality, which contributes either volun* 
tary subscriptions or rates, and the State, which contributes grants. 

In seems likely, if prophecy may be excused, that after a time the 
people will become more suspicious of taxation, and more inclined to 
bear rates. How rates are spent they can, if they choose, ascertain 
with accuracy. But to make out exactly how taxes are spent is quite 
another matter. 

Looking again to the future, it seems likely that almost all nations 
will follow the example of Wiirtemberg and Saxony in other branches 
of education besides elementary. At present the limits of school age 
for primary education are within five years and fifteen years, diflferent 
countries varying both in the number of years of compulsion within 
these limits, and the number of school days in the year, and also in 
the number of hours constituting an attendance. These differences, 
however, depend largely on climate and domestic habits, and are not, 
perhaps, very important. But the two or three years of supplementary 
education in continuation schools or technical schools, as in South 
Germany, will probably become the rule, and not the exception, in all 
civilised countries. 
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The interests of industry and morality will demand such regula- 
tions. Here also compulsion will involve gratuitous supply. After 
a few decades of this century, secondary education will be made 
practically free, whether in the form of evening schools, technical 
schools, or secondary schools. 

Dr. Dale opposed free elementary education on the ground that 
no real distinction could be drawn between primary and secondary. 
Where primary education has been made gratuitous, secondary will 
follow suit. But these are speculations. I will conclude this brief 
survey of compulsory and gratuitous education by dwelling for a 
moment on the immense improvement that I have noticed in my 
own lifetime in the children of the working classes. Training, which 
fif^ years ago was the privilege of a few of them, is now almost 
universally prevalent. 

I look back on the educational work of the past 100 years with 
extreme gratification, and bend my thoughts to present problems 
which relate to the matter and method of instruction rather than the 
supply, with nothing but good hopes for success in their solution 
during the twentieth century. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

By MR. J. G. LEGGE. 

H.M. Chief Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 

Some apology is needed for this paper, as it will be little more 
than the stringing together of observations made at various times in 
the annual reports published by my Department. But whatever value 
these observations may have had in detachment will perhaps be 
enhanced when they are presented in something like logical sequence. 

By way of preface, I should like to begin with a quotation from 
a paper written by Mr. Sadler, of the Board of Education, and myself, 
jointly, and recently published in one of the Board's special reports : 

*' Throughout the history of education for more than two 
centuries we can see the struggle of two conflicting ideals. The 
upholders of the one ideal are inclined to an almost hierarchical 
organisation of society, regard it as essential that every means 
should be taken through education to increase the technical efficiency 
of those who by birth are destined in the mass to form the labouring 
population, and distrust any scheme of school training which throws 
the greater stress on the imparting of ideas through literature and the 
other constituents of what has conveniently been termed a liberal 
education. Those who sympathise with the other ideal regard it as 
of paramount importance in education to develop to the uttermost the 
moral and intellectual personality of each child, believe that such 
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development cannot be fully accomplished except through long and 
careful instruction in the use of the mother tongue, and through 
acquaintance with the great tradition of human thought ^s embodied 
in history, science, and some ^eat works of literature. There is 
nothing fundamentally incompatible between these two ideals. Many 
of those who lay stress on the first are earnestly desirous that every 
child in the nation should be given access to the intellectual and 
moral ideas which are enshrined in great books, and for the proper 
study of which some large measure of linguistic training is indis- 
pensable. Those, on the other hand, who incline to the second ideal 
are ready to admit that manual labour under present conditions will 
be necessarily the lot of the great majority of the human race, and 
that an education which actually disqualifies a child from fulfilling the 
duties of that lot is mischievous, however well-intentioned. But each 
view is liable to a characteristic defect. The first may be applied in 
a reactionary and selfish spirit, so as to deprive the children of their 
share in the heritage of human culture ; the other view may be so 
applied as to deprive the children of those opportunities of early 
training in, and familiarity with, handicraft which are the natural 
preparations for skill in manual labour." 

I believe the real problem in education to be now, as always, 
how to effect a compromise or bring about a working agfreement 
between the two tendencies. Very forcibly does this fact strike one 
who has to do with such schools as those known by the name of 
reformatory and industrial schools. We have heard a good deal of 
late years of the so-called American methods in education ; these are 
largely based on the undoubted facts that a child left alone is hardly 
ever idle, seeking continually with its hands to give visible realisation 
to some concept of its young mind, and that, to quote Mr. Leland : 
" From seven to fourteen years of age a certain suppleness, or knack, 
or dexterous familiarity with a pencil or any implement may be 
acquired that diminishes with succeeding years." 

If it results from this, that the manual activity of the child is 
just as worthy of cultivation as its intellectual faculty, the conclusion 
comes with trebled force when the children concerned must, in nine 
cases out of ten, earn their living not by stress of intellect, but by 
sweat of brow. Our solution of the problem with regard to these 
children is the dovetailing into one another of the industrial and 
literary elements of their training. We have, moreover, to bear in 
mind that ** school," as the term is commonly understood, is only part 
of education — ^that environment and atmosphere, far more than direct 
instruction, make up educational influence. In old days it was in the 
home that the children received nine-tenths of their training for life. 
The home part of their education was largely practical and manual, 
for they were brought up in the midst of active home life, and from 
their earliest years initiated into the various domestic arts and 
sciences. Much of this home training has gone with th^ introduction 
of steam, and, following upon that, the factory system. But some 
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still remains in the way of suggestion and association, and we must 
try in our industrial schools to create the atmosphere of the workman's 
home. 

As regards reformatory and industrial schools, we must never 
forgfet that the kind of occupation which afforded a useful industrial 
traming when the system was in its infancy, that is, from 1850 to 
i860, can, from the nature of things, play the same part no longer. 
If a boy was then engaged in making his own rough clothing or boots, 
he was learning a trade, but a trade which is now almost dead. In 
the interval the factory has superseded the workshop for cheap 
tailoring and shoemaking, and the openings for the old-fashioned 
tailor and shoemaker are correspondingly reduced. If a lad is to get 
his living in the present day at either shoemaking or tailoring outside 
the factory, he has seldom more than the following alternatives : 
Either he must be qualified to do the best kind of hand-sewn work, 
or he must restrict the sphere of his operations to mending or 
cobbling. 

Furthermore, people are far more alive nowadays to the distinction 
between mere occupation and industrial training. Thirty years ago a 
visitor to an industrial school expressed nothing but satisfaction when 
he found the inmates hard at work chopping wood and tying sticks 
into bundles. The boys, thought he, are learning to work, forming 
habits of industry, &c. ; but in recent years the (question has been 
asked, ** What is the educational value of wood-chopping ? " We are not 
content nowadays to find mere occupation ; the work to which we put 
our young boys must be such that, besides affording a basis for 
inculcating habits of industry, it can form the groundwork of an 
intellectual study. 

Two further considerations are worthy of notice. In a residential 
school it is absolutely necessary to have some simple means of 
occupation. You cannot with advantage work a child's brain for 
more than a certain number of hours. Exercise, play, food and sleep 
will not profitably account for the remainder of the twenty-four. If 
you do your duty, you must keep fingers usefully engaged for a time at 
some easy kind of work. With the class of children in industrial 
schools, even more than with any other, it is needful to be on one's 
guard against the dangers and temptations of idleness ; it is a refine- 
ment of cruelty, not of kindness, to give young Esau too little to do. 
Again, we hear a great deal nowadays of classification ; primary and 
secondary education, we are told, must be kept absolutely separate. 
In the first sta^e, up, say, to the age of fourteen, we must not touch 
trades. This is all very well for the children of the well-to-do, who 
can pass from the primary to the secondary grade, or even on to 
a third and thoroughly technical grade ; but what about the mass of 
the population who will never receive anything more in the way of 
school teaching than they get in the primary grade 1 Can we not 
find something for them calculated to bring them into closer relation 
with the conditions of the life they will have to lead than a merely 
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literary training can hope to do ? To meet this difficulty courses of 
manual instruction in wood and metal have been devised ; play has 
been made with such phrases as "hand and eye training/' In 
reference to this manual training, which is generally conceded by 
educationalists as admissible, it may be pointed out that while wood 
and metal have qualities which specially recommend them as materials 
for a course of manual instruction, they are not sacrosanct^ and 
it is mere poverty of imagination which fails to recognise that for 
those who handle cloth and leather useful schemes may be arranged. 

To prove how thoroughly educational instruction in the workshop 
may be, it is only necessary to set out the main ideas that underlie all 
satisfactory schemes of industrial training. These are : — 

1. The Acquisition of the Workman's Touch. — This is a simple 
matter, which it is necessary to drag into prominence, and all the more 
because it has been too much the notion among theorists to belittle 
any system of training or any subject to which the term " mechanical " 
can be applied. The workman's touch is a sixth sense to him. Let 
any one watch the sharp, decisive, nervous movements of a good 
workman, and try to handle the tools or material in anything like the 
same way. Let him watch the handy shopman doing up a brown 
paper parcel, and set his fumbling fingers to the same task. No 
amount of intelligence in the workman will ever compensate for want 
of mechanical skill. He may know how to do a job, but if he cannot, 
as a matter of fact, do it neatly and quickly, he is likely enough to 
find his level among unskilled labourers, and have to fetch and carry 
for his betters. 

2. The Art of Handling every Tool of a Trade to the best Advantage. 
— This involves an understanding of every part of the tool or machine, 
its object and its condition. 

3. The full Understanding of the Materials he has to Work upon. — 
If a boy is working in wood he must know the different kinds ot 
timber useful to him, their qualities, the particular purposes they are 
most adapted for, and their prices. If he is a tailor, he must know 
the different cloths as he sees them, their qualities, uses and prices. 
The workmen should be able by sight or touch, or smell, to know 
good wood or cloth from bad. 

4. The Capacity to Plan Out as well as Execute his Work. — ^This 
may be conveniently illustrated by the case of a cabinet-maker, who 
has to make a piece of furniture from verbal directions or a rough 
drawing. He has first of all to make his working drawings. There 
is hardly a trade to which drawing cannot be usefully applied. There 
are few schemes of technical instruction of which drawing must not 
fairly be regarded as the very basis. Much is involved in the simple 
phrase, '* application of drawing to a trade," — the capacity to draw, to 
measure accurately, to draw to scale, some acquaintance with 
perspective, a clear conception of the job in hand, and lastly, a ready 
appreciation of the most economical way to adapt the particular 
model, design or pattern to a given piece of material. Here a word 
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of caution may be useful. The capacity of the workman to plan out 
his work, and the application of drawing to a trade, do not involve a 
capacity to design, but may develop into it. It is a mistake to 
confound the two, as certain American writers, in my opinion, do. 
One, whose object is to turn out capable craftsmen, should not lay too 
much stress on design. Enough is done for a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
if he has been accustomed to good models, and if he has been made to 
acquire by practice facility in drawing. If he has design in him, it 
will come out in good time ; meantime good workmen should not be 
spoiled in order to make inferior designers, and the aim should be not 
to degrade art to a trade, but to elevate trade to an art. 

In many industrial schools in the country excellent work will be 
found going on both in the shops and in the schoolroom ; neither has 
been sacrinced to the other. But I am prepared to go outside the 
circle of reformatory and industrial schools, and to recommend the 
introduction of industrial training in the poorer districts of our large 
towns. In a pamphlet published by Dr. John Strachan in 1892, he 
pleaded for an ideal play-place, into which to tempt street arabs from 
the street and the gutter. There should be sections for children under 
seven and over seven. Between the latter section "and the street 
might be workshops with wire partition towards the section, and doors 
and windows to the street ; let to appropriate tradesmen, as shoe- 
makers, saddlers, &c., at a reduced rent on the understanding that 
they encourage the children to watch over and take an interest in 
their work, as is done in industrial exhibitions. In this way some 
knowledge of, and taste for, particular kinds of work might be acquired. 
If facilities for handling tools could be arranged for, it would be a great 
advantage, and be eagerly made use of." 

This is no fantastic dream. You will find something very like it 
in the diay industrial schools in this country, of which two, perhaps 
the most excellent of all, will be found working in London under the 
auspices of the School Board. There is a crying need for ordinary 
day schools exhibiting the characteristics of these day industrial 
schools. The excellence of many of our modem elementary schools, 
and their adaptability to large classes of the population, cannot 
be questioned. Nevertheless there are a large number of square 
pegs which we are striving in vain to fit into round holes. Certain 
districts in all big towns should be scheduled, and relief schools 
established by the ordinary school authority. Here the instruction in 
literary subjects might be limited to three hours a day ; for another 
three hours the children should be kept at various trades and occupa- 
tions on the lines followed in day industrial schools. One hour at 
least three times a week should be taken from the working time and 
devoted to kindergarten games and free gymnastics as much in the 
open air as possible. These schools should be treated as in all 
respects certified efficient schools, and parents should be allowed to 
choose between them and schools of the ordinary pattern. It will be 
found that the child from a poor home will learn quite as much as it 
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does under the present system, so far as literary knowledge goes, and 
. a great deal more so far as concerns the business of its life. You will 
be giving it bread instead of a stone. In two other ways good will be 
done. Firstly, by the proper use of free gymnastics, which can be 
made just as attractive as play, physical deterioration — one of the 
conspicuous dangers of town life— will be checked. Secondly, as a 
legitimate alternative to fining and imprisoning parents, the force of 
self-interest can be brought into play. Conceive how the attitude of 
the poverty-stricken, over- worked mother towards the school authori- 
ties would change if she found that her daughters could take some of 
the week's washing and mending to school, and do it for her there. 

The expense of these relief schools will not be greater than that 
of an ordinary elementary school. The very place for one of them is 
a school building condemned as not good enough for the up-to-date 
elementary school of the conventional type. Turn half the class- 
rooms into a laundry and workshops, and the job is done. I know 
that plenty of critics will be found who object strongly to elementary 
education having anything whatever to do with the teaching of trades, 
and who cannot grasp the idea that in teaching a particular trade you 
can give a general training of value. Do not, however, let those who 
share my views be at all frightened ; they have with them one beside 
whom all who are now thinking, or talking, or writing about education 
are in intellect little more than pigmies. In the works of Goethe will 
be found the following remarkable passage : " In all things to serve 
from the lowest station upwards is necessary. To restrict yourself to 
a trade is best. For the narrow mind, whatever he attempts is still a 
trade; for the higher, an art; and the highest in doing one thing 
does all ; or, to speak less paradoxically, in the one thing which he 
does rightly he sees the likeness of all that is done rightly." There, 
in two luminous phrases, kindled by the sacred fire of genius, you 
have the central truths which I have been endeavouring awkwardly 
and painfully to make plain. 

Sir W. Chance hoped that in the course of the discussion somebody would 
take up the question of technical education. They had hoped to have had the 
presence that day of Miss Johnson, of the Central London District Schools at 
Hanwell, where industrial training had been entirely done away with, and of Sir Philip 
Magnus, who had specially identified himself with this subject. The point as to 
whether education was to be absolutely industrial or technical was an important one, 
and had excited a great deal of discussion. Of course industrial schools differed, and to 
a considerable extent, from Poor Law schools ; they could keep youths there to a greater 
age than they could Poor Law schools. In regard to Poor Law schools, it was a great 
question whether boys and girls leaving so yoimg — ^fourteen or fifteen years of age — 
could really have a proper industrial training, and were really able, when they left, to 
earn their own livelihoods at any particular trade. He had seen the industnal work 
at Poor Law schools, and good though it appeared to be, he had heard it said that 
when the children were apprenticed, a great deal of what they had learnt had to be 
unlearnt. He would like to hear what had been the experience in the case of the 
large schools where industrial training had been abolished. 

Miss LiDGBTT said that Sir William Chance had stated that children tau^t a 
trade in Poor Law schools oitai found that instruction not of much use to them when 
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they left school. Well, that depended upon the industrial trainer who was chosen to 
give the training. She was sorry that the general public took such little interest 
in the Poor Law schools exhibitions. Only a month a^o one of these important 
exhibitions was held, and everybody she saw present was either a guardian, a teacher, 
a trainer, an attendant, or an official of the Local Government Board ; the general 
public might not have been aware that it was going on. Some of the carpentry work 
was said by an expert not to have been done by the boys, but when he came to look 
into it, he found that it was genuine work. Miss Lidgett added that in one of the very 
best Poor Law schools aroimd London some of the girls in the last years of their study 
were taken away from school work and put entirely to industrial work, and prepared 
for service. The results had been far better than was the case before. 

Rbv. W. McNaughtbn *(Middlesborough) said that until they got a little more 
assistance from magistrates, the law for compelling neglectful parents to send their 
children to school would be of very little use to them. A year ago the highest fine a 
magistrate could impose on a neglectful parent was 105. ; the Legislature, recognising 
the difficulty of school managers, and what little help they got from the law, raised 
the fine to 205. The other day he was looking over about forty cases that a School 
Board had taken action in, and the fines imposed were 25. 6i., 35. 6i., or 45. 6d. A 
return had been furnished showing the effect of these fines on the parents, and the 
result had been absolutely niL Until the magistrates could be induced to support 
the attendance officers more, the law as it at present stood would not be of much 
value. Mr. McNaughten went on to say that he had visited, in the company of 
Mr. Legge, a number of institutions and schools where there was exhibited on the 
wsUs some excellent work by the children in the way of drawing, literary composition, 
&C.9 whilst in the workshops there was work which would do credit to any London 
establishments. He was glad that this dovetailing into one of the results of literary 
and industrial education was being carried out, and he must congratulate Mr. Legge 
very heartily on his excellent paper on the subject. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir W. Chancb : Is the effect of the Compulsory Education Act to improve 
the attendance of children at the public elementary sdhools generally all over the 
country? 

M!r. Roopbr said that such unquestionably was its effect in the main. In 
preparing his paper he had not confined himself to the British Islands, but had 
included a lot of statistics from all countries. The returns showed a very marked 
improvement wherever compulsory education had been stringently adopted. The 
other day he asked an attendance officer if he could explain why, during the last five 
or six years, the attendance of the children had improved so much, and the reply he 
received was that it was entirely due to the change in the methods of instruction, and 
to the abolition of the system of annual examination. In his own district, Southampton 
and the Isle of Wight, they found that where the teachers and the parents and the 
magistrates, and the managers of schools, all co-operated to secure good attendances, 
the result was that the attendances were good, and there were many schools he knew 
where every child would be present, even on a wet day. Children were nowadays 
much more ready to go to school, and this was not entirely due to the activity 
of attendance officers, but partly to the effect of the present system of working 
elementary schools. 

Sir w. Chance : I intended to refer to free and compulsory education. 

Mr. Roopbr said that in his own district the schools were nearly all firee now. 
It was perhaps rather difficult to say what had been the exact effect of ftee education, 
because the present generation had known nothing else. Looking back on his own 
recollection, he should say that the effect of fireeing .the schools had been to improve 
the attendances. It had done awav with a good deal of firiction in regard to fees, and 
on the whole had worked beneficially. 

Mr. J. G. Legge said that Mr. Rooper in his paper had enlarged on the fact that 
to secure good attendances the schools must be made attractive. That was true, and 
those schools which possessed swimming baths, and opened them for the use of the 
children at 8 a.m., were able to secure very full attendances. The danger of 
compulsory education destroying the feeling of parental responsibility had, he was 
afraid, been amply realised. But there could be nothing in this world which was 
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absolutely good, and as they had so shattered the old fabric of parental responsibility, 
it was necessary that they should try and raise up something like this old parental 
responsibility in the schools themselves. The chief constable of one of the most 
important Scotch coimties had described to him the difficulties that lay in the way of 
dealing with youthful offenders. Very often when an offence had been brought home 
to a particular boy, and it was committed on the way to or from school, the police 
superintendent would interview the parents, and the father would laugh, and shrug his 
shoulders, and say, " Well ; it's a matter for the headmaster, and I beg to refer you to 
him." (Hear, hear.) He firmly believed that it did not matter what they taught a 
boy in the way of trades — the whole point was how they taught it. If he was taught 
to measure accurately, it did not matter what he was measuring, he would measure 
accurately. The great point was to get him to do his work correctly, clearly, and with 
concentration and thought. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman said they had been very much indebted to Mr. Rooper and 
Mr. Legge for their most interesting and carefully-prepared papers. Mr. Rooper's 
paper hsud given them an exceedingly good summary of the general legislation in 
European countries with regard to elementary education, and it had tended to show 
that very much the same conclusions had been adopted in the majority of countries 
as we had b^n obliged to accept here. Compulsory education and nree education 
had been reached elsewhere, not always by the same steps, but by the irresistible force 
of circumstances. He agreed with Mr. Rooper and Mr. Legge that there had been 
very serious drawbacks to the advantages of free education. The effect of parental 
authority had been impaired, though not impaired solely from that cause. One of 
the most unfortunate tendencies of modem society was that the children were under 
less control in all ranks of society than in the case of former generations. This had 
been owing to optimistic theories that children could work out their own salvation 
without the strict pressure of discipline. But fathers and mothers were finding that 
the result had not been what they could have wished, and whilst he hoped that the 
next generation of parents would feel that it was necessary to be stricter, he hoped 
that they would be as kind to children as the parents of the present day. In giving 
evidence a few years ago. Sir John Lubbock referred to a small country school where 
the services of a shoemaker had been utilised to teach shoemaking. The results 
were very successful, and the inspector reported how much brighter the bo3rs were, 
and how much more interest they took in their work. The same sort of thing must 
be done in our elementary schools. The Government Code had been ^eatly to 
blame, but the Code to-day gave masters and mistresses a better chance of worKing 
out their own methods. After urging, in regard to technical education, especially in 
its higher branches, that a great deal more required to be done in this country, 
Mr. Bousfield said that he thoroughly agreed with Mr. Legge that it was enough m 
the first place to teach boys how to use the senses of touch and the powers of the eye. 
The question of design must come later, and it was only in the case of a certain 
number that the powers of design were of great value. What was really required 
was a school of handicrafts. He was sure that they were all deeply indebted to the 
gentlemen who had read the papers. (Applause.) 



THE AFTERNOON MEETING. 

Earl Beauchamp presided at the afternoon meeting, held in the council chamber 
of the Guildhall, and after a brief preliminary explanation as to the order in which 
business would be transacted, called upon Dr. Langdon-Down, who gave a brief 
fisunU of the morning's proceedings of the medical section. He stated that the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed by Dr. Shuttleworth, seconded by Dr. Fletcher Beach, 
and carried : " That in the opinion of this section of the International Congress for the 
welfare and protection of children, the educational authorities of the cotmtry, in the 
national interest, should be impressed with the importance of the systematic periodical 
measuring and weighing of all classes of school children." 
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The adoption of this resolution was then proposed by Dr. Milsom Rhodes and 
seconded and carried. 

Dr. Langdon-Down said that following this a paper was read by Dr. Jno. F. J. 
Sykes on " Hygiene and Sanitation in the Home and in School," and the following 
resolution was proposed, seconded, and carried : " That all educational authorities 
should take measures to secure the regular medical supervision of the children in the 
schools in their administrative areas." 

A Delegate asked to what extent Dr. Rhodes meant medical supervision of the 
children in the schools. 

Dr. Rhodes said his idea was that all schools should be visited every now and 
then by a medical officer. By this means children could be carefully seen to, and the 
spread of contagious and infectious diseases prevented. 

Earl Bbauchamp said that there was a '* London School Nurses Association " 
in existence, and these nurses went to certain schools in the poorer districts, inspected 
the children, and really did a great deal of good, especially in regard to diseases of the 
eye and skin diseases. He did not know whether anything of Uiis kind was done in 
the other large cities, but it was very desirable that such should be the case. 

Dr. Rhodes said that the School Boards of Manchester and Salford had 
appointed medical officers to inspect for them. The resolution only aimed at the 
appointment of some one whose duty it would be to look after these schools. 
He did not think the Medical Officer of Health for a district could be expected 
to perform this duty unless he was specially appointed. In cities like London there 
must be special officers for the work, and that was the reason the resolution was 
widely drawn. 

Kev. W. H. Fairclough (Burton-on-Trent) pointed out, in reply to a question, 
that it was only certain scheduled diseases for which the Medical Officer of 
Health for the district could be called in to close a school — small-pox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and the like. The idea of the resolution was that there should be some 
officer who would go round occasionally amongst the children and see how they were 
getting on in regard to their various infantile ailments. For the last two or three 
years there had been an epidemic of unclean heads in his district, and the only way 
they had foimd to deal with the matter was to send the inspector of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children to look at the children, and then speak to their 
mothers about it. Their own medical man, who was a member of the School Board, 
was utterly unable to cope with the thing ; the parents would not very often listen to 
him, although he offered to cure the children for nothing. An inspector properly 
appointed would go to these people with more authority behind him than an ordmary^ 
m^ical man. They had to think in these matters of something more than the rate- 
payers* pockets — (hear, hear) ; they must not be extravagant, but it was their duty to 
do the best they possibly could for the children. 

The resolution proposed by Dr. Rhodes was then put and adopted. 

Dr. Langdon-Down said that the last resolution adopted by the section was " That 
this section is of opinion that a minimum age should be fixed and strictly enforced, 
below which no child should be allowed to attend a public elementary school, and 
that separate provision should be made elsewhere for children under this age.*' This 
was based mainly upon a fact stated by Dr. Sykes that children under five jears of 
age were a source of danger by providing many points of attack for introducmg such 
infectious diseases as measles and scarlet fever. 

Rev. W. McNaughten (Middlesborough) said he did not know whether this 
resolution would raise any opposition at that Congress, but he was pretty sure that 
throughout the country there would be a great deal of opposition to it. Although he 
sympathised with the motives which had dictated the resolution, they must remember 
that all school boards at the present time were urging the attendance of children under 
five years of age. Personally he thought that the previous resolution recommending 
the appointment of special medical officers to visit the schools made this one unneces- 
sary. Members of school boards knew what admirable work was being done in the 
baby classes ; children were accustomed to go to school from an early age, they were 
treated with special care, and they were far better off than in their own homes. (Hear, 
hear.) They learned respect and reverence for their teachers as well as for their 
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parents, and were brought up in the right way. He hoped that the resolution would 
not be pressed, because it was certain to raise a storm of opposition. 

Mr. Mark Whitwill (Bristol), who said that he had been nine years vice-chair- 
man and twelve years chairman of the school board, stronglv opposed the resolution. 
It had always been his earnest desire to encourage the attendance of children as soon 
as they could walk, and encourage parents to send them to school. The results had 
been very satisfactory ; the kindergarten classes were so interesting that the little ones 
were induced to attend r^ularly, and became attached to their schools. He strongly 
deprecated anything that would interfere with this state of things. 

Mr. Bbcher Shand, as the mover of the resolution, pointed out the facts upon 
which Dr. Sykes had based his arguments; again and again had scarlet fever 
and diphtheria been brought into schools all over the coimtnr by these baby classes. 
These diseases were not at all necessary, and generally len their mark upon the 
children who had them. The resolution was drawn up to obviate as much as possible 
any differences of opinion ; it only said that all children should not be accommodated 
in the same schools ; it did not say there should be no accommodation for the younger 
ones. How could it be for the interests of children to encourage them to come to 
school and cause them to run the serious danger of infectious dusease ? A Medical 
Officer of Health had said, " Compulsory education is a very fine thing, but we do 
indeed pay a heavy price for it.*' It had been said that it was an excellent thing 
to get children away from " their wretched homes " to school, but all homes were not 
wretched, and there came a day when parents might regret that they had taught their 
children not to look to their homes for amusement and affection, but to somebody 
outside. It was on family love that England had grown to its present greatness ; by 
undermining this they were doing a greater harm than they might possibly imagine. 
He hoped that the resolution would not be lightly rejected, and that they would not 
rely wholly upon medical inspection, which could only go a very little way indeed. 

Dr. Langdon-Down said that Dr. Sykes had quoted the most recent German 
and French authorities on school hygiene, and the conclusion they had arrived at was 
that seven was the earliest age at which education should commence. (Hear, hear.) 
The resolution did not say, however, that these baby classes should be altc^ether 
closed — they afforded a valuable relief to the home, and the children did benefit in 
many ways from them — but that they ought to be elsewhere. The point raised by 
Dr. Sykes was that they introduced infection to the older scholars, and that it was not 
good economy to have these classes in the same place as where the older scholars met. 

Rev. a. J. Sacrb (Chelmsford) said that his own experience as a diocesan inspector 
was that these baby classes were elsewhere. The Government would not allow them 
in the main school ; they were bound to have a very large class-room to themselves. 
It was the homes which were very often responsible for the infection. He had 
recently inspected two very large baby classes and had examined some seventy children 
in each. It did one's eyes good to see the fi-eshness of their faces and their stamina ; 
and whilst he had a great deal of respect for the medical profession, he hoped that the 
present resolution would not be carried, at any rate, so far as it referred to rural 
districts. 

Dr. Rhodes suggested that some sort of resolution as the following might meet 
the views of both parties : ** That, considering the spread of infectious diseases through 
the mixing of children over and under seven years of age, this Congress is of opinion 
that separate buildings and playgrounds should be provided as far as possible for the 
two classes of children." 

Mr. Lloyd said he should be very pleased to support the proposition of Dr. 
Rhodes, and he should certainly oppose the previous one. He had been engaged in 
school work nearly all his life, and he had not seen the evils complained of. 

The Hon. Mrs. Cropper (Kendal) said she saw very practical difficulties in the 
way of separate schools. The little ones could not very well go alone to school ; the 
elder children must take them, the parents had not time to do so. She thought that 
five years of age was quite old enough for any child to leave home for a whole day, 
and at that age they ought to be allowed to go with their brothers and sisters m 
the usual way. 

A Bury Delegate expressed the opinion that neither resolution nor amendment 
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was necessary, and that it would be very much better to rely upon the medical 
examination or inspection which they had asked should be provided. 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough said that he had been a diocesan inspector, and he 
had seen splendid results from baby classes in Wolverhampton and other large towns 
in the Black Country. His own experience was that they were better o£f at school 
than at home — (hear, hear) — he had known infants who were weak and delicate at 
home who had become strong boys and girls at school. So long as the teaching was 
not too advanced for them he advocated cluldren going to schod as early as possible. 
The only fault he had to find with Government was that, unfortunatdy, they were 
not allowed to count the attendances of children between three and five ; but they 
were bound to open their schools to them. He trusted that no resolution would be 
passed by the Congress to stop children from going to the happiest place they 
possibly could. 

Mr. Francis said it was all very well to keep these'children away from school on 
the ground of danger of infection, but what about their homes ? As a matter of fa^t 
they were six hours at school, and eighteen at home, and if they were dangerous at 
school, what must they be at home ? 

Mr. Killip (Toxteth Park) said he should oppose both the amendment and the 
ork^al resolution. Guardians did not ^ive widows with little children too much per 
chuid to live upon ; the women were obhged to do something, and in eight cases out 
of nine they took in washing ; was it better that the children should be in a healthy 
school or amongst soapsuds and steam ? 

The amendment of Dr. Rhodes was then put to the meeting and defeated. 

The original proposition was also defeated. 

In submitting the Report of the Legislative section Col. Gerard Clark said that 
no resolutions were passed. 

Earl Beauchamp said he would be prepared to accept any resolution that might 
be proposed. 

Mr. Loch said that' the question in which he was chiefly interested was that of 
parental control. First of all, they had the parent who was anxious to be rid of a 
child when the child became a burden to him, and was equally anxious to secure 
the services and help of that child when it was sent forth from the institution. This 
meant that the institution might work for the benefit of the parent, and not necessarily 
completely and entirely for this benefit of the child. Then, again, they might take 
care of a child until it was sixteen or seventeen or eighteen years of age, and they 
might feel perfectly sure that they ought to control the child's action until it was of 
age. But they had no power to do so. Guardianship did not go with maintenance 
and supervision, and the parent might interfere just at the time when interference 
was most harmful. Everybody who had to do with the cases of young persons must 
know that at the age of sixteen it was extremely important that they should be more 
or less controlled and^ supervised. All he would plead for was a certain elasticity, by 
means of which an institution could do its work to the full, to the utmost benefit 
of the child, and at the same time in no way weaken parental responsibility. 
The resolution he wished to propose dealt with these two points. It was as follows : 
" That it is desirable that the laws relating to the control and welfare of children 
should be considered by a departmental committee or Royal Commission with 
a view — (i) to prevent the influence of unsatisfactory parents on children placed 
under institutional care, undoing the good results of the education given to the 
children ; and (2) lessening the temptations to parents to let their children be main- 
tained by public authorities." 

Rev. Marshall G. Vine seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Mark Whitwill said that, having had nearly forty years as a member of the 
Committee of Industrial Schools, he knew how immensely important it was* that 
parents should be kept from interfering with the children. He had known cases 
where parents had not troubled themselves in the least until their children were dxteen 
years or so of age ; then they conceived a sudden affection for them, and were very 
anxious to get them to their homes. Parliament gave institutions more power than 
they used to have. Children committed imder the Industrial School Act could be 
controlled until they were eighteen, instead of sixteen ; under the Education Acts the 
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power of control ceased at sixteen. The whole question was one well worthy of 
consideration and fiill inquiry by a departmental committee. 

Sir William Chance thought that the resolution would be voted with practical 
unanimity. Those who had had to do with Poor Law schools must know that the 
time, trouble, and expense on children was very often wasted when some wretched 
parent, who had kept in the background for years, came forward and took the child 
away. It was extraordinary the way in which parents seemed to throw the charge 
and responsibility of their children upon various societies and institutions and upon 
what was called the State. This was a question which should be thoroughly looked 
into ; it affected foreifi^n nations as well as our own, and bethought that a departmental 
conmiittee or a Royal Commission on the subject was very desirable. 

Mr. Sharman (Southwell) dissented from the position taken up, on the ^ound 
that the parental responsibility was not only vital in this country, but that it was 
sacred. The interests of the child and parent were identical, and they had no right 
to take the child away because the parent did not act properly. Why were there 
worthless parents in this countrv ? It was the abominable driak traffic, and if they 
removed that traffic there would be no need whatever to take the child away. 

Rev. E. M. Tomlinson held that the Guardians should have the power to take 
all children who were not brought up properly. 

Mr. Killip (Toxteth Park) failed to see where the sacredness of the parental 
authority came in where the parent was vile and vicious. From Toxteth they had 
seen a woman take a beautiful girl of eleven or twelve years of age, tramp with her 
through the various towns, and then as the winter came on come biEu:k to the work- 
house. The child had to be placed in school and educated again, after months of 
neglect and months of bad training, and yet the guardians were helpless in the matter! 
He did hope that something might be done to give them more control over the 
children. 

Rev. G. Astbury (King's Norton) said that, as guardians, they could only 
discuss those cases which l^sdly came under the cognisance of their boards — children 
who had been deserted, children whose one or both parents went into the workhouse 
through destitution, children whose parents had been convicted of cruelty to them, 
and orphans. In regard to the two last classes, the Act of 1899 gave them the control 
over the boys imtil they were sixteen years of age, and over the girls until they were 
eighteen, or even until they were twenty-one, if the girls wished it. As to the deserted 
cluldren, if the guardians would exercise their authority and claim from the parents 
who came for their children just when they were beginning to be useful what they 
were legally entitled to for maintenance, the parents would be frightened away more 
easily than they might imagine. With regard to the ins-and-outs, he was afraid the 
guardians had duties to perform which they could not very well fight against. The 
law of the land would not allow them to trespass upon the liberty of the subject, and 
this was always the cry with regard to those worthless men and women who only 
went out of the workhouse to drag their children about with them at certain times of 
the year. He was as deeply interested as anyone present in the question of parental 
control, but when parents had sacrificed their right to control their children and the 
State took over that responsibility, then the children should serve the State in the 
same way as they would serve the parents who looked after them properly. His own 
opinion was that when the boys had no strong inclination for other employment, the best 
thing the guardians could do with them was to draft them into the Army or Navy. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Loch's resolution was then put to the meeting and carried. 

In submitting the Report of the Educational and Philanthropic section the Rbv. 
W. McNaughten said that no resolutions were passed. 

Mr. Henderson said that rural school authorities were very often roimdlv abused 
about the laxity of the attendance in their districts. This was not the fault of the 
authorities nearly so much as of the rural magistrates. Many authorities simply 
dared not send up cases before the magistrates because they knew it was almost 
hopeless to obtain convictions. The magistrates, as a matter of fact, were often 
hand in glove with those who were responsible for getting cheap child labour at an 
ill^al age. 
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Earl Beauchamp s£ud he felt very strongly on this question of fines imposed by 
magistrates himself, and 

Mr. Henderson (St. Faith's) then proposed : "That the magistrates be urged to 
carry out the law in regard to school attendance, and avail theniselves of the power 
which the law confers upon them.*' 

Dr. Rhodes seconded. 

Rev. W. McNaughten said that the fine had been raised from 105. to 205., but 
the difficulty was to get the magistrates to impose a fine at all. 

Earl Beauchamp said that England lagged behind all other coimtries in this 
respect, and he thought it very desirable that they should place on record the opinion 
that such laws as were in existence should be carried into effect. 

Mr. Chesshire (West Bromwich) said he could speak from experience during 
the past six or eight years of the great injunr the excessive prosecutions had done to 
educational work and also to parents. When he was first returned to the West- 
Bromwich Board there were complaints of numerous and repeated prosecutions and 
heavy penalties. The town was incensed, and nearly all the old members of the 
board were wiped off. At that time the attendance returns were as bad as any in 
England. The policy was at once reversed. New attendance officers were appointed, 
and in the course of two or three years West Bromwich was at the top 01 all the 
county boroughs in England for attendance. Now the town held the second position 
on the list. The board had the confidence of the people ; persuasion was their policy, 
not coercion. At a neighbouring town, Walsall, where the prosecutions were about 
ten times as many, the results were nothing like so successful. 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough said that the gentleman from West Bromwich had not 
taken the resolution aright. It simply meant that when cases were brought before the 
magistrates it was the duty of the magistrates to administer the law. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fellows Jenkins (New York) said that the society he represented had 
nothing to do with the enforcement of the educational laws. They were enforced in New 
York by the Board of Education, who appointed inspectors and school attendance 
officers. If a parent did not send his child to school, he was liable to be brought 
before a magistrate, and he could assure them that the magistrate would enforce the 
law. If he did not do so, he would very soon be removed and somebody else put in 
his place. (Laughter and " Hear, hear.") He heartily approved of the resolution 
which had been proposed. 

In the course of further discussion a Liverpool delegate suggested that instead of 
punishing the father, who was very often unable to look after the children, they should 
get an Act passed by which they could punish the mother. (H)ear, hear.) 

Ultimately the resolution as proposed was adopted. 

Before the Congress rose, Commendatore A. S. Levi read a long paper upon 
the physical, intellectual and moral amelioration of children, and summed up as 
follows: — 

1. Les lois Europ6ennes doivent emp^cher autant que possible la suppression 
preventive de ces futurs fitres (b6b6s), instituer des prix pour les mferes, nourrices et 
pour les nourrices, et introduire partout la loi Roussel en conformity des 6tats et avec 
les modifications dict6es par Texp^rience. 

2. Que ces lois Europ6ennes, apr^s, peu a peu 6tendues dans les autres parties 
du globe, admettent le reconnaissement matemel. 

3. De la m6me £a9on qu'il faut applaudir I'Angleterre pour la suppression du 
duel, pr6jug6 mediaeval; il faut chercher que les Congr^ Intemationaux pour 
Venbnce fassent entrer ce souffle dans la Soci6t6, afin que ces pr6jug6s tombent 
d*eux m^mes, et que Ton admette comme une chose naturelle et Ton respecte, la m^re 
qui reconnalt son enfant. 

4. Je donnerais des prix d'encouragement aux m^res qui durant la gestation ne 
Seraient rien pour emp^cher la naissance du futur petit ^tre ; et aux filles m^res qui 
reconnaissent leur en^t. 

5. Je voudrais instituer des lois pimitives trhs s€vhres pour celles qui cherchent, 
directement ou indirectement a supprimer leur enfant durant la p6riode de la 
gestation. 

6. Des concours a prix pour les p^res tuteurs ou chefs de famille, ne doivent pas 
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toe exclues les filles m^es qui reconnaissent leur enfant Ces concours doivent 
r6iiiner les trois buts — am61ioration physique, amelioration intellectuelle, ameliora- 
tion morale— et ces trois buts ne doivent pas 6tre s6par6s, sans qsi^ on n'obtiendrait 
aucun bon r6sultat. 

7* Que ces id6es soient propag6es dans les villes et soient mises en pratique. 

8. Tons les concurrents doivent etre examines par une commission mixte et 
imique ; ind6pendante, n*ayant aucun rapport avec les en&nts. Cette commission 
doit etre form6e de m^decins et de professeurs, et tenir compte aussi des classifications 
des 6coles. Ces examens doivent etre faits au commencement et a la fin de rannde. 

Les fils des concurrents ne doivent pas etre examines seulement pour Tadmission 
au concours mais aussi an par an; pour un certain laps de temps. En fsusant 
chaque ann6e un parall^le des 2 examens. Les instituteurs ou les institutrices des 
ecoles avec les directeurs, doivent donner un certificat de la conduit^ int6rieure des 
enfants dont les parents concourent au prix. 

9. Les concurrents ne doivent pas seulement concourir avec les enfants de 
6 a 9 ans, kge voulu par le Comit6 (adolescenza d^li amici dell* Infanza dello), mais 
aussi avec tons ; les enfants de leur famille. 

10. On ne doit pas se bomer a la surveillance des 6coles mais aussi surveiller 
I'enfant dans sa propre maison et ainsi apporter I'hygi^ne dans les demeures des 
pauvres et am61iorer les conditions des fiamilles. 

11. Cela porte la n6cessit6d'avoir des inspecteurs et des surveillants d6sint6resses 
qui aient la permission d*entrer dans les 6coles oi^ sont les fils des concurrents, et 
m^me dans les maisons, mais il ne faut pas choi sir les m^decins du quartier et de la 
famille. Pour que cette surveillance ait un effet, il faut que les personnes appartien- 
nent au m^me quartier. Les professeurs ou les m6decins uusant partie de la 
Commission doivent s'abstenir compl^tement de donner des classifications aux fils 
des concourants si ce sont leurs clients ou bien leurs 61&ves. Dans les grands villes. 
Londres, New York, Paris, Rome, &c., il faut diviser les concours par quartiers tout 
en 6tablissant des etudes de parall61isme au commencement et a la fin de rann6e. 

12. De ce concours il faut exclure les industriels qui ont le but d'lm gain et les 
Gouvemements, a cause qu'ils peuvent se servir comme armes de politiciens pour leur 
propres theories ; et il faut quHls soient institu6s par des institutions ou par quelque 
philanthrope n'ayant aucun but de politique ou de gain. 

13. Le concours soit fix6 a 3 ans au moins et Texamen soit r^p^te a la fin de 
chaque ann^e. 

14. Faire introduire I'id^e de la fratejnite et de la paix entre les parents et les 
enfants. 

15. La transformation de Thistoire en chronique, et peut-fitre avec le temps, 
Tabolition de Thistoire et de la litt^rature qui donnent des id6es contraires aux 
principes d'himianit6 et de fratemit6. 

16. Fondation dans toutes les 6coles d'lme chaire d'6ducation (m^me s'il fallait, 
supprimer quelque autre etude). 

17. Obliger les 6coles k avoir un horaire permanent et pr^vpir les indispositions 
des instituteurs, pour qu'ils soient remplac6s et les enfants ne vsugabondent pas dans 
les rues. 

18. Amelioration des ecoles avec Thygi^ne, meme s*il faut supArimer des depenses 
militaires. A autres depenses semblables. { 

19. Introduction pour Tameiioration physique de la gynmastic^ue et des jeux qui 
developpent le corps, a Timitation des jeux anglais et des anci'ens jeux grecs, en 
excluant ceux qui peuvent causer des inimities entre les enfanlts et les hommes 
fiiturs. / 

A mon croire, Honorables Coliegues, tout ce que j'ai expose ci-haut pourra, je 
Tespere, etre mis en pratique. Cherchons de faire apprendre le biefen a ces petites Hmes, 
pour elles-memes et pour Tavenir, afin que dans nos maisons briUle un rayon de soleil ; 
et que leur voix soit une douce musique a notre coeur et notrei lime, leur sourire et 
leur ^alte nous portera la joie et de loin et de pr^s, ils seront le.« vrais pr^urseurs de 
la paix universelle. lis parviendront a la transformation de la ^^ociete. La moralite 
empechera la suppression de la vie des enfants durant la gestatio.p. Je repete ce que 
j'ai dit k Budapest. Enseignons-leur la vertu, les idees philanthro piques, atfin qu'avec 
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le temps ils puissent par leur travail arriver au point de n'exister plus de vrais 
panvres. 

Comme 9a nous 6pargnerons la mis^re aux enfants ; et aux parents la honte de 
ne leur avoir pas donn6 une Education et une instruction s6rieuse ; car la transforma- 
tion de la Soci6t6 sera le pr6curseur du bien-^tre futur, et la Soci6t6 arrivera k la paix 
au bonheur, a Tam^lioration des races. 

Victor Hu^o disait que I'utopie d'aujourd'hui, c'6tait la r6alit6 de demain. Pour 
cela pour combien vous me dites utopiste, je crois que le travail de ceux qui s*occupent 
de Tenfance, nous portera au bien-6tre des enfants. 

Ici vous me permettrez de dire un mot sur ma grande collaboratrice du i~ Con- 
grfes connue par plusieurs de vous ; mon 6pouse Henriette, n6e Vivante. II ne faut 
pas oublier ceux qui sont tr6pass6s a une meilleure vie. II serait trop long de porter 
id tons ceux qui s'occup^rent de Tenfance. 

Permettez-moi de porter un salut r6v6rent a mon 6pouse Henriette, qui m'aida 
beaucoup au commencement de ces Congrfcs et avec elle a tons ceux qui s*occup^rent 
de Tenfance et qui sont tr6pass6s. Beaucoup s'uniront a moi. 

Victor Hugo a dit que le si^le plus parfait sera celui ou Ton comprendra la 
necessity de s*occuper des enfants et des femmes. On commence maintenant a 
s'occuper des enfants, mais nous ne pouvons pas dire que ce soit un si^cle parfait. 
Peut-6tre dans un autre si^cle la femme aura un grand pouvoir dans la maison. II 
faut done qu'elle ait tme 6ducation et ime instruction en rapport avec I'^ducation, 
rinstruction et la morality des enfants, et qu'elle comprenne bien Tordre du manage. 
Les femmes qui s'occuperont de leurs enfants, feront beaucoup de bien. C'est au 
Congr6s et aux Congr6ssistes de soufRer de tons leurs poumons afin d'obtenir une 
vivification de Tair en tons les lieus comme le faisaient les vestales en tenant toujours 
allum6 le feu de la D6esse et ainsi, en maintenant les id6es pour Tenfance, feu continuel 
fait par notre kme ; feu qui maintient certaines theories pour Tenfance sans les laisser 
jamais s'6teindre; feu qui devra vivifier toujours de plus en plus ces id6es. En 
tombant laissons-les a nos coll6gues ; cherchons de secouer la paresse et la n6gligence, 
et de les gagner peu a peu a la cause de Tenfance ; cause noble et sainte ; et ainsi 
6clora une ^re nouvelle, comme le soleil qui se l^ve en r^chauffant la terre ainsi fera 
r€chau£fer la cause nouvelle gagnant les n^gligeants et les feignants, comme criait un 
proph^te ; la paix de pr^s et de loin ! nous devons crier : Pensez aux enfants de loin 
et de pr^ ! sainte et importante cause pour le present et I'avenir de Tenfance 
generations. Ainsi, nous aurons accompli une grande oeuvre ! ^ 

The President said how very much indebted they were to the reader of the 
paper for his valuable contribution to their transactions. (Hear, hear.) 

RECEPTION BY EARL BEAUCHAMP. 

In the evening, the President of the Congress held a reception at the New 
Gallery, Regent Street. There was a large attendance of Vice-Presidents, delegates, 
and others. Early in the evening his Lordship announced that, in reply to the 
following tel^^am which had been sent by the Congress, viz., " The members of the 
International Congress for the Welfare and Protection of Children, assembled at the 
Guildhall under your Majesty's gracious patronage, desire to offer their humble and 
dutiful congratulations upon your Majesty's happy recovery. — Beauchamp, President,'* 
the fdllowing gracious message had been received : — " His Majesty the King thanks 
the President and Members of the International Congress for the Welmre and 
Protection of Children for their message to-day. — (Signed^ Knollys." Music and 
light refreshments were provided by his Lordship, and his kind hospitality was much 
appreciated by all. 

* Baron Levi has published separately his lengthy and valuable monograph on the subject 
(Imprimerie Otto Schaefli, Interlaken, Switzerland). It has also been thought well to print it as an 
Appendix to this Report (see p. 318). 
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MEDICAL SECTION. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne presided. 

Miss Garrbtt (Philadelphia) read the following paper : — 

THE ORAL SYSTEM: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND 

LIMITATIONS. 

By MARY S. GARRETT, 
Behnoni and Monument Avenues^ Philaddphia^ Pennsylvania^ U.S.A. 

The opportunity of pleading the cause and presenting the con- 
ditions of the class of children in whom I am especially interested to 
an audience composed of those whose minds are occupied with plans 
for the welfare and protection of children in general is an inspiration, 
and is also an encouragement to my highest hopes for what will be 
finally accomplished for them. I ask your attention to what seems to 
me should be provided for all little children who are bom deaf as a 
matter of simple justice. 

Years ago Europe helped America to see that it is wiser to teach 
deaf children the mode of communication which is current among 
hearing people— namely, speech, rather than a language of arbitrary 
signs understood by none of the people among whom they must later 
live. In 1893 we induced one of the States of our Union — Penn- 
sylvania — ^to appropriate money for a " home for the training in speech 
of deaf children before they are of school age," to enable them to 
receive their school training with hearing children instead of among 
deaf children, that they might during that period become accustomed 
to the free intercourse with the hearing, which would thoroughly 
prepare them for earning their living, as many of them must, in 
competition with the hearing world. It is as vital for them as it is 
for business people to understand the language of the country where 
they live ana do business. The result of the effort, begun privately 
in Pennsylvania in 1892 and adopted by the Government of Penn- 
sylvania a year later, has shown that if deaf children have an 
environment which will give them the same amount of repetition of 
spoken language through the eye as hearing children receive through 
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the ear at the natural age for learning language, and if they are like- 
wise preserved from having ideas carried to their brains through any 
motion whatever, they are enabled to be educated with hearing 
children without any special provisions being made for them except 
that they must see their teachers' faces in a good light. The feeling 
among those interested in this particular work is that if such homes 
could be simultaneously established in each of the United States, and 
properly carried out for a generation, they would so disabuse the 
mind of the public of the idea that deaf children are incapable 
of learning speech and language at the natural age, and so train the 
public out of the habit of trying to communicate with them through 
unnatural signs and into the habit of ^ving them the necessary 
repetition of language when first learning it, that it would not only do 
away with special institutions for them, but with the necessity for the 
homes themselves. This claim may seem at first sight rather startling, 
but I will quote from a paper which I wrote in 1893 a few points m 
the history of the education of the deaf, which will show that it 
would not be a greater advance than has already been made in their 
education. 

History shows that, in every age, any deficiency in mental 
development, or in the ability to communicate with others, or in 
being self-supporting which the deaf have shown, may be charged to 
the igfnorance of their social environment, and not to any inability of 
the deaf to learn, be, or do anything and everything for which they 
are given the opportunity. Aristotle declared deaf mutes to be 
incapable of instruction, and the poet Lucretius endorsed his opinion 
as late as 50 B.C. Under the laws of Lycurgus they were exposed to 
die, and the ancient Romans threw deaf infants into the Tiber. The 
authorities of those days ranked them with imbeciles. Modem 
experience proves that it was the ignorance of the authorities, and 
not any mental deficiency in their victims, which made them "dumb." 
Fortunately for the victims, the authorities only had power over the 
bodies of the sufferers, and the climax of their cruelty only opened 
the doors of the higher life to them. Occasionally parents would 
hide away their deaf offspring, and give them some instruction, to 
which they, of course, responded, and gradually it dawned upon a 
few minds that they might not be idiots. From that time until the 
second half of the eighteenth century we read of isolated cases of 
deaf persons in different countries who were educated according to 
the skill and knowledge of their teachers, and also of some schools 
in the monasteries. It is said, however, that as late as the present 
century the Pagans of India and other Asiatic countries were still in 
the habit of killing their deaf infants. 

" The schools and work established through the Abb6 de TEpde, 
Heinecke, Amman before him, and by Braidwood, all give evidence 
that the deaf were only waiting their chance to absorb and take in 
everything that is allowed them. We owe them the best we have." 
If wre can induce Europe to give this early home-training to their 
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deaf children, I shall feel that we have in some measure discharged 
our debt to them in teaching us that speech should replace arbitrary 
signs in their education. 

The modes of enumerating the various censuses in different 
countries differ so greatly that we can only arrive at an approximation 
of the number of deaf persons in the population of civilised countries. 
I believe that writers generally place it at one deaf person to every 
1,200 to 1,500 of the population, which includes those who are made 
so by illness as well as the congenital deaf. Whatever the exact 
proportion may be, we know that there are enough of these afflicted 
people to require our most earnest and intelligent efforts to provide 
for them every possible opportunity which can afford them relief. I 
will quote from a paper I read in Washington in February, 1902, 
before the National Congress of Mothers. 

** We can all form some idea of what all deaf children who cannot 
speak or understand spoken language must be deprived. We all 
know, also, that all children who can heaf begin to learn to talk and 
to understand language from about the age of six months. We also 
know that they do not go to school until they can talk and have a 
very good knowledge of language. In the case of the deaf child, 
with painfully few exceptions, they are sent to schools for the deaf at 
the school age with no knowledge of language, as though the handi- 
cap of deafness were not enough without expecting them to do even 
more than hearing children. A clever woman recited her experience 
when a rainy day in the country gave her the opportunity to watch a 
hearing baby, who was, she said, * just beginning to comprehend and 
put words together.* She mentioned about three words which the 
child could say at that date. She counted the word-* come,' addressed 
to the child by different members of the family, 17 times ; * like,' 14 
times ; * week,' 10 ; * kiss,' 20 ; * laugh,' 14 ; * see,' 34 ; ' stockings,' 
22 times in five minutes ; * pretty,' 42 times ; * gone away,' 10 times ; 
* good,' 16 times ; and ' naughty,' 7. She calculated that where a 
deaf baby sees a word once, a hearing child hears that word at least 
one thousand times, and she deduces from this that it is our task and 
duty to diminish this ratio. It seems to me that the next step in the 
education of the deaf is to secure an environment for all these afflicted 
children at the natural age, which will afford them the opportunity, 
intelligently, wisely and skilfully given, to see speech and language as 
often as the hearing child hears it. When every deaf child has been 
given this opportunity and failed, it will be time to say they cannot 
learn. All this can be best done in a child's own home, provided 
every member of the family goes through exactly the same repetition 
through the eye as it gives the hearing child through the ear. One 
difficulty is, that it is so much the habit of the community to 
make a difference between the hearing child and a deaf child, as soon 
as the latter is found to be deaf, that it is difficult for people to realise 
that they can make the deaf child's environment the same as the 
hearing child's. Then, too, many teachers of the deaf who have 
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never tried this, persist in saying it cannot be done, and while some 
very good work is accomplished by faithful teaching of speech in later 
years, the deaf child in general suffers more loss than the hearing 
child would if the latter were forced into such a cruel position as to 
prevent its learning speech and language before it is six years old. 
No one would dream of doing such a thing to a hearing child. Some 
deaf people, who have been taught to speak, with the handicap ot 
having been deprived of teaching in their earlier years, and whose 
training is not satisfactory on that account, or because of its having 
been intermingled with signs, or of some other defect, are induced by 
those who oppose the early work to array themselves against it, not 
realising that it is the defects in their training that prevent complete 
success. These things retard our efforts to secure this early training 
for all deaf children, but the simple logical fact that the early years 
are the proper years for learning speech and language cannot be 
denied, and the deaf child's right to have this opportunity is every 
year becoming more and more generally accepted." 

The city of Philadelphia covers the whole county of Philadelphia, 
so that besides the built-up portions of the city there is an extensive 
rural district. Our cottage homes are situated in this district between 
the boundary of the Philadelphia Park and the village of Bala. We 
have two large cottages, each of which accommodates thirty children. 
The inmates of each cottage form a separate family, and in each the 
daily routine is made as much like home life as possible. There are 
two sets of people employed to train the children — the teachers and 
the housemothers. The housemothers take entire charge of the 
children when they are not with the teachers, and are expected to 
train them as a good mother should. The teachers, housemothers, 
and children take their meals together. In each dining-room there 
are three tables, the children being divided into three classes, each 
class containing the children who are at the same stage of learning 
language. The conversation at each table is always on the plane of 
the children at the table. This table-talk grows more and more 
interesting to the grown people in proportion as they are able to help 
the children along the steps which lead them to the command of 
speech and language, which they must have before being returned to 
their homes to live with hearing people. We admit children between 
the ages of two and eight, giving them whatever number of years are 
necessary from time of entrance to learn sufficient speech and language 
to attend schools with hearing children. Of course, there are all the 
grades of ability and intelligence that are found among hearing 
children, and it takes the children different lengths of time to 
accomplish this object. We, at first, admitted children without any 
stipulation as to how long they were to remain, but we do not now take 
a child for less than six years. If the children do not remain long 
enough to accomplish our aim the partial training is lost to them, and 
they only hold places which might be filled by children who would 
remain long enough to be benefited. The more capable ones 
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accomplish the ability to go to school with hearing children in six 
years, and the slower ones take longer. 

Of course, the children lose by not being admitted before two 
years of age, but we cannot at present take them any younger. Then, 
too, as we admit them up to the age of eight, they enter at all the 
between ages, but the earlier we get them the better for the child. 

You will also want to know if the children are a drawback to 
their classmates in the public schools. The only special point which 
must be considered for them is that they should have a seat where 
they can see the teacher's face in a good light ; practically this is only 
similar to the necessity for the teachers to grade their voices so that 
the hearing pupils can hear them, which, of course, has become second 
nature to all of us. I have seen people talk to deaf children with their 
faces in a deep shadow or lean over toward a small child so that the 
child could see nothing but the upper part of the speaker's face, and 
then conclude that the child could not understand. A hearing child 
cannot understand speech that is whispered too low for it to hear. 

To meet the disadvantage of the children not having been talked 
to as first referred to, from earliest infancy, I train my teachers in the 
mechanism of speech — ^viz., the position of the organs in making all 
the sounds of our language, and then to develop articulate speech in 
the children, so that they can more skilfully make up to them 
whatever they have lacked before coming to us. 

One mother writes of her daughter after her return home : " It 
^ves me much pleasure to be able to say that Isabel has no trouble 
m conversing with her family and friends. She has taken her place, 
after an absence of six years, among hearing children of her own age, 
and seems quite able to hold her own, both m and out of school." 

I will give you specimens of the letters which we receive from 
the children's teachers : 

" Stevbnsville, Pa. 
" My dear Miss Garrett, — Albert told me you wished his teacher to write and 
tell you how he did in his school. Albert is as sweet, bright, and lovable a boy as I 
ever knew. He certainly surpasses any others in school. I was surprised to find how 
much general knowledge he has. In many ways he is in advance of the pupils here 
of his age. He tries to do right in every way, and learns very rapidly. He seems to 
imderstand everything. Even the games the children play he can soon enjoy after 
seeing the others play. I never before had seen a deaf person, so I hardly knew how 
to do with him, but I find very little diflBculty in teaching him. — ^Very sincerely, 

(Signed) "Ruie Stevens." 

Another : 

"107, N. 8th Street, Camden, N.T. 
**My dear Miss Garrett, — Worth's foundation is excellent. He reads and 
writes very intelligently, is quick at his work, and so anxious to learn. Then, too, be 
has been a good lx)y, and a perfect gentleman. — ^Yours truly, 

(Signed) "Alice Cramer." 

Another : 

" 1471, Allison Ave., West Philadelphia, 
" My dear Miss Garrett, — Anna is doing very nicely with her lessons. She 
seems to experience no difficulty in fully understanding all that is said» and gives rue 
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such perfect attention that I assure you it is a pleasure to teach her. I am inclined 
to forget very often that she cannot hear a sound. — With kind regards, 

(Signed) "Madge R. P. Jones." 

Our home was planned and commenced by my sister a year and 
a half before her death in 1893. I will read you a letter received 
from the President of Bryn Mawr College in regard to one of her 
private pupils. 

"President's Office, Bryn Mawr College, 

"Bryn Mawr, Penna., February 11th, 1902. 

" Dear Miss Garrett, — In reply to your letter, it gives me great pleasure to 

state that Miss B was a student in residence at Bryn Mawr College for four 

years, from 1888 to 1892, and that during this time she did the full college work with 
ease, maintaining a high standard of work. She was able to read the lips so perfectly 
in the lecture courses that she had no difficulty whatever in taking down notes, being 
so expert, indeed, that many of her professors did not find out that she was deaf, and 
reading entirely from their lips. 

"In Paris, two years ago, I met Miss B at the glove counter of the Bon 

March6, where she was talking in French to the salesman, and answering his questions 
asked in Frendi. He did not, of course, know that she was deaf, and a friend who 
was with me at the glove counter could scarcel]^ believe it when I told her afterward. 
— Believe me, very sincerely yours, (Signed) " M. Carey Thomas." 

Miss B differs altogether from the children in the home, in 

that she did not become deaf until she was twelve years old, after 
she had acquired speech ; but speech-reading alone was more difficult 
for her to acquire than for these deaf-born children, whose eyes, 
having had to do duty for their ears all their lives, are more apt in 
acquiring it. 

There is still another class of children with partial hearing, which, 
although sufficient for them to learn language, is not sufficient for 
them to hear all that is said in the school-room, and who sometimes 
fail to do well in school on that account. If such cases were taught 
speech-reading before going to school they could do as well as 
Miss B . 

When we first planned teaching children speech and to read 
speech here, and then sent them to school with hearing children, we 
expected them to enter the lowest classes in the public schools, but 
they get so much general information in the course of their training 
in language, and some beginning work in geography, history, and 
numbers, that they do not enter the lowest grades. 

In conclusion, I beg your interest and co-operation in providing 
the environment described for every deaf child. Only those who 
have had the privilege of living with these little ones and aiding 
in supplying the missing link between their minds and the mysteries 
of the world can realise the delight there is in doing it. 

The Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, M.A. (Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb), read the following paper : — 
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THE NEED OF GREATER ELASTICITY IN THE USE 
OF METHODS IN DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION. 

By the rev. F. W. G. GILBY, M.A. 

Mr. President, My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I wish to 
assure everybody that the necessity under which I feel constrained to 
read this paper is personally distasteful, and that this opportunity of 
expressing what I truly think was not sought ; yet when I was 
invited I found, after due reflection, that it was my duty. I take it 
that my position among the deaf of this country, having been their 
Chaplain at St. Saviour's Church, Oxford Street, London, during 
fourteen years past, and a missionary under the Royal Association for 
nearly six years before that; having also had the advantage of deaf- 
mute parents, in whose company I have acquired familiarity with the 
special modes of thought and expression current amongst the deaf; 
and, lastly, having had eight years' experience as an assistant 
examiner of the silently-taught deaf under His Majesty's Board of 
Education — ^there is a compulsion laid upon me that I should, when 
invited, and on such an occasion as is this, give expression to any 
conclusions and opinions at which I may be supposed to have arrived, 
and that with as much fairness and fearlessness as is expected. I 
have had in these capacities very abundant opportunities of observing 
the kind of pupil that is being manufactured in the schools throughout 
the country, and, in common with many, I am not satisfied. The 
fanfare of trumpets that heralded and applauded the decisions of the 
Congress at Milan is a disagreeable recollection. Many who, in a fit 
of enthusiasm for progress, sold and pledged themselves to be hence- 
forth the apostles of the new, and what was to be the on/y, method of 
teaching the deaf must be heartily wishing they had had a little more 
wisdom and moderation. The pendulum swung too far, and the 
inevitable reaction has begun. Many of our adult deaf, educated 
from twenty to fifty years ago, have as good speecn and languaTO as 
the best of our modem pupils, and withal find it a great convenience 
and solace in life that they can communicate with each other and 
their friends by silent means when they wish. I am confident that 
their speech has not suffered appreciably from this practice, and that 
life is to them a far happier thing with this freedom in the use of 
method. I am not in the least decrying speech — in its place. I am 
a member of the American Association which has for its object the 
perfecting of oral teaching, and read its review with the deepest 
interest and pleasure. The greater the perfection to which the art is 
brought, the more do I rejoice. I have no lurking desire to abolisti 
the teaching of speech or to keep the deaf apart — a class by them- 
selves. Of these things we are, I know, suspected ; but known as I 
am to all the headmasters in this country, I believe that my assurance 
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on this point will be respected. I feel it necessary to state my 
personal convictions before I come to quote the authority of others. 
I have at times, for my own satisfaction, put this or similar questions 
to teachers when visiting a school (they were, be it understood, in 
charge of pure oral classes) : "Do you think that you could instruct 
these children better if you had liberty to instruct them by a choice of 
methods ? " — and almost invariably the teacher has said he or she 
thought it would be better if they could teach by either method. 
Their classes were often more than half composed of children who 
were failing to acqt\ire a useful amount of speech, and who were 
missing the knowledge which they might have been acquiring while 
they were attempting an (for them) impossible accomplishment. This 
sentiment has been the opinion of certain outspoken headmasters of 
institutions; but the desire of committees to be up to date, and 
obedient to the natural wish of the Board of Education that every 
child should have the opportunity of learning speech, may go too far, 
and zeal may so overstep what is really justice to a lar^e number of 
children, that I think I do my duty in speaking out — ^which I wish to 
do in perfect charity towards my neighbours. I will now proceed to 
quote some authorities to show that exclusive oral teaching is, to say 
tiie least, unwise. 

First, I think, with J. Arendt, of the Municipal School in Berlin, 
an expert oral teacher brought up in the cradle of oralism, that 

^it indicates real progress in the domain of pedagogy that we recognise mechanical 
methods of teaching as contrary to Nature, and that we therefore ought to taJce 
methods to grade our pupils, according to psychological principles, and in such a way 
that the individuality of each shall receive proper consideration." 

I believe that the great success which attended the exertions of 
our early teachers — Braidwood, Duncan Anderson, Charles Baker, 
and others — ^was largely due to the fact that our pioneers had to think 
hard in order to discover the foundations on which they based their 
teaching. Many of our heads nowadays — good oral teachers, more- 
over, as they are— owe their skill and success very largely to the 
training they received from such celebrated teachers. I scarcely 
think that our modem generation, with exceptions, of course, is pro- 
ducing as great and strong and deep thinkers as were those early 
pioneers. The mechanical method has so largely superseded the 
elastic system, that there has not been the scientific progression 
there might have been. 

Mr. Farrar, the finest product of oral teaching in this country, in 
reviewing the latest edition of the late Rev. T. Arnold's work on the 
social results of oral methods of education, has a section reproduced 
in part in the " Messenger " as follows : — 

''The experience of the oral deaf in the school is no criterion of what it 
subsequently is in the social life of the world." 
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Again — 

" It is important to realise clearly the fact that, in the great jnajority of cases, 
the oral method does not and cannot restore the deaf to social life in the sense of 
placing them on such an equality with their hearing fellows as to make their deafiiess 
practically non-existent, or even not suspected at aU. The ability of the oral deaf to 
speak does not always mean that their speech is intelligible to everybody, nor does 
the ability to read the lips of one person mean ability to understand all." 

Summing up, Mr. Farrar mentions, as the utmost that can be 
reasonably expected of the oral method in an ordinary case : — 

" I. Ability to speak and lip-read sufficiently well to carry on conversation with 
the members of the family, intimate friends, and those with whom he may be 
constantly associated in business. 2. Ability to speak and lip-read sufficiently 
well to converse on familiar subjects with intelligent strangers who have been 
previously initiated by mutual friends. 3. Ability to speak sufficiently well to make 
his wants understood in shops, hotels, on the railway, &c., but not necessarily 
involving lip-reading to any great extent. 4. As a rule aU conversation would 
be special — >.«., the hearing person would have to address himself directly to his 
deaf interlocutor.** 

Further, Mr. Farrar claims that the results of the oral method 
meet the minimum requirements of practical life, and may go beyond 
them, 

"and are quite adequate enough to justify the labour expended. It must, besides, 
not be forgotten that the claim of the deaf to oral instruction does not rest only on 
its merely utilitarian ends, which are secondary, but even more on the superiority 
of speech as an educational agent.*' 

This view of the legitimate claims of the oral method must 
surely commend itself to all who are not committed by extreme 
partisanship to an "all or nothing" standpoint. True, few now 
oppose oralism ** in every shape or form," but, on the other hand, 
there are still blind leaders of the blind who assert, in the first place^ 
that all the deaf may be taught profitably by this method; and in 
the second, that it will enable them to attend lectures and church 
services, &c. 

Mr. Farrar is not alone in these opinions. Mr. F. G. Barnes, 
of Homerton College for the Deaf, is thus quoted (again in the 
** Messenger ") : — 

'* Let us ask you, are you satisfied with the amount of language your children 
possess on leaving school ? I am not. I venture to say that a large proportion of 
our pupils go out madequately prepared to face the battle of life. 

"This proportion is larger than it ought to be, and, in honesty to the dea^ 
and in justice to ourselves, it is our duty to examine the causes and see if they are 
open to remedy. If they are, we should be failing in our duty if we did not strive 
to improve them. Extreme oralists used to talk about restoring the deaf to society — 
that they could be made independent of the aid of an interpreter at church or lecture. 
Is this true? During a lengthy experience as a teacher, I have never restored anyone 
to society in this sense. Have you ? I am glad to say I have met some wonderfully 
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clever deaf people, wondrous successes on both oral and manual systems, but never 
one whom, after a quarter of an hour's conversation, I should not know to be deaf. 
Again, have you ? 

"Perhaps these prodigies are a special race, or, like Coronation coinage, of 
a special mintage, of which the issue is strictly limited. At any rate, I have never 
been fortimate enough to meet one. 

" I think you will agree that the case for the oral system was much overstated at 
first, and people were 1^ to expect too much from the rank and file of our pupils. 
On the other hand, it would be difficult to say too much as to the possibilities for: — 

" I. Semi-mutes — f.^., those who had lost hearing late in life. 

"2. Semi-hearing. 

" 3. And for some brilliant, genuine deaf cases. 

"I have always advocated special treatment for semi-mutes and semi-hearing. 
They can be taken as high in educational attainments as the teacher cares to go, but 
I must protest against these exceptionally privil^ed children being sent in for Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals, and CoU^e of Preceptors' Examinations, and their successes 
blazoned forth as the results of genuine deaf education." 

Dr. Elliott, of Margate Asylum, the President of our English 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, with regard to the results of the 
oral method since 1880, once wrote to Dr. E. Gallaudet thus: 
*' Something has been done, but nothing to come up to the san^ine 
expectations and desires of twenty years ago." Professor Heidsiek, 
of Breslau, whom I must next quote from the "Annals," April, 
September, and November, 1899, and only too briefly, is not one who 
condemns the oral method off-hand, but admits the success of strict, 
pure oral teaching in certain cases frankly and with due admiration, 
but his heavy onslaught on the undiscriminating application of the 
method is to my mind really unanswerable. 

" Sober experience teaches it is impossible to carry all classes of deaf mutes to 
an intelligible articulation and accurate speech reading, and still more impo^ible 
satisfactorily to develop their latent mental powers by the application exclusively 
of speech. More voices are raised from year to year confessing the insufficiency of 
the present educational process, demanding a thorough revision of our methods, and 
insisting on the use of such extraordinary means as shall adec^uately recognise the 
individuality of our pupils. Dr. Heidsiek speaks of the many-sided development of 
deaf mute ^ucation in America, such as is foimd in no other country." 

No doubt he would, to some extent, compliment our own country 
as not being so prejudiced as Germany or Italy. I believe England 
is at heart inclined towards the use of the combined system for 
the majority, reserving the strict, pure oral method for the semi-mute 
and semi-deaf, and bright deaf mutes, as Arendt, of Berlin, advises. 
Dr. Gallaudet, President of the National Deaf-Mute College, 
should not, in truth, if his utterances be studied impartially, be 
considered a fanatical opponent of oralism. In his report to 
Columbia Institution on his visitation of forty-four schools, he 
expressed this moderate opinion: "That the best results were not 
to be achieved with any one method, but with a system which 
combined the most valuable and effective features of the oral as 
well as the manual method." The resolution then passed at the 
Washington Conference, 1868, was equally moderate, and prescribed 
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** articulation and lip-reading for such of the pupils as may be able 
to engage with profit in exercises of this nature." This caution was 
commendable, and the majority of principals in America still ** place 
mental development above punty of articulation." 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the most enthusiastic and devoted 
advocate of the oral method in the United States, is so much less 
intolerant than some of our English and Continental advocates of 
pure speech that he made significantly kind and creditable admissions 
concerning the Rochester School (** Annals," April, 1899, p. 206). 
The system there combined speech, the manual alphabet, and writing, 
but practically, though not entirely, excluded signs — ^this is seen m 
pp. 202-3. I wish I could quote all the praise he accords. 

" I did not for a moment expect that the pupils had acquired such a knowledge of 
written English. ... 1 have travelled a great deal, and have seen a great manv 
schools for the deaf, but never in all my experience have I seen displayed suoi 
remarkable intelligence and genuine precocit^r- Why, some of them excel in their 
knowledge of things some of our boys and girls of their age who are blessed . . . 
with speech and hearing. My inquiries were mainly addressed to children who were 
bora desd. . • . Professor Westervelt has made absolute demonstration of the fact 
that children who are bora deaf can be taught the English lan^^uage without the use 
of signs or gestures. Rochester should pride herself on havmg such an excellent 
institution," &c. 

Heidsiek, who quotes this, confirms by his own testimony the 
wonderful results there accomplished. 

Proceeding to discourse on the philosophy of signs, writing, and 
the manual alphabet in their basic relation to the deaf, Heidsiek 
quotes De rEp6e, who said : '* For the deaf mute there exists only a 
visible form of language " ; and remarks that De rEp6e " expressed 
a truth upon which, so far, all the tricks of sophistry have been 
miserably shattered." This he quotes, showing that even speech is to 
the deaf a language for the eye, as it cannot exist for the ear. Speech 
which is adapted for aural reception can never be naturally, 
spontaneously, and simply acquired by vision. 

'' The point is," says Heidsiek, *< whether this artificial language is qualified to 
serve as a foundation of the entire instruction of all classes of the deaf. The fact is 
undeniable that many deaf mutes have mastered the art of speech in such a degree 
that they can make themselves understood by everybody, and it is my conviction that 
it is possible to teach nearly all deaf mutes at least enough of this art to enable them 
to carry on the most necessary oral intercourse ... in course of time persons closely 
connected with these deaf become accustomed even to the hardest and most obscure 
pronunciation, and therefore this means of communication, however defective, is of 
mcalcuLable value to the deaf in practical life.'* 

Therefore, the deaf should learn to speak, 

'' but the application of this therapeutic pedagogy is far from completing our work of 
salvation, for the usefulness of a deaf mute in practical life does not depend exclusively 
upon his skill in speech ; his mental, moral, and reUgious education is of yet greater 
importance. For upon this last will depend whether he shall be found foithful and 
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reliable in whatever post he may be called upon to fill in this life. • • . Like writing, 
the articulation of the deaf is, in the first place, a mechanical dexterity that has very 
little or nothing to do with intelligence. It often happens that this laborious task 
requires years, and that deaf mutes who were originally endowed with normal 
capacities lose all their mental activity under this contmuous mechanical occupation, 
and are gradually converted into respectable blockheads. . . . The little deaf mute 
is thus the subject of an experiment in the hands of the teacher ... in which one 
never knows what results will be attained ... it is not at all infrequent that the 
pronunciation of intelligent pupils remains rough and indistinct, while, on the 
contrary, dull pupils learn to speak clearly and intelligibly. ... If the adherents of 
the pure oral method refuse to allow any other means of communication besides 
spc»ech, if they wish to make speech, which to the deaf is so extremely artificial, and 
so incornpletely mastered, the foundation of the entire system of instruction, and insist 
upon innuencmg the deaf mute mind only audibly and by word of mouth, then they 
must necessarily neglect the mental development of their pupils. The art of speaking 
is a blessing to the deaf, but the use of speech as the exclusive means of instruction 
and communication changes the blessing to a curse. . . . Not only are the adult deaf 
in revolt against the violent usurpation of their natural rights, but even the smallest 
pupils of our schools find ways and means to save themselves from the mental 
starvation process to which they have been condemned for years. The experience of 
a hundred years has taught us : — 

" ist. That the oral method has proved inadequate as a rational process of 
instruction, that it offers no basis of sufficient capacity for the construction of a 
method of education for the deaf. 

*' 2nd. That it is incapable of satisfying the language craving of the deaf, and 
therefore leads to the language of signs." 

The use of finger-spelling, so derided by pure oralists (if pro- 
hibited), actually drives orally taught pupils into becoming confirmed 
signers, and prevents them from acquiring English. The disuse of 
finger-spelling in our schools is to be held as partly accounting for the 
terrible lack of the proper use of language among the deaf. However, 
as Heidsiek continues : — 

'' The language of signs, created in the first place by imeducated deaf mutes, may 
be never so meagre, but it renders the greatest service to the deaf; and for the 
weakest of our weak ones, who are nowadays cast out of our schools as incapable of 
education, it may, perhaps, furnish the only means of education that can save them 
from complete brutalisation." 

To save the deaf, however, who fail to learn the use of intelligible 
speech, from becoming mere signers, we must give to all freedom in 
finger-spelling. 

'' The sharply-defined figures of finger-spelling are better adapted to the eye, and 
therefore grasped much more rapidly, accurately, and easily, than the obscure move- 
ments of the Ups. The failures of the pure oral method only demonstrate anew that 
human skill, when fighting against Nature, is generally forced to beat an inglorious 
retreat." 

Heidsiek, in summing up the entire matter, has various recom- 
mendations to make — he would have articulation and lip-reading 
throughout a child's school course, the manual alphabet to be used 
less and less as a means of instruction as the pupils advanced in 
speech ; pantomime to be used freely for purposes of explanation, but 
conventional signs rigorously excluded from instruction and intercourse. 
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" Speech, finger-spelling, and writing are," he says, " forms of verbal language, 
and all have the same end in view . . • therefore we have but one name for this 
method — the verbal-language method." 

Arendt, whom I have already quoted, believes that **at the most, 
only 25 per cent, of all the congenitally deaf, after leaving school, can 
speak so as to be understood even by their teachers." In London, I 
do not believe the proportion is much better. Several teachers have 
expressed to me their lack of faith in the method they are compelled to 
employ, and one can only account for the pure oral craze — for such it 
is — by the appeal its great success makes in a few cases, and which 
the hope of such success for others makes to public sympathy. 

What a grand achievement it undoubtedly is to be able so far to 
conquer natural difficulties as to raise the totally deaf into such a 
position that they shall be able to understand something of what 
other people say without the use of the fingers ; but the method has 
only met with real success in a minority of cases. The deaf them- 
selves, by large majorities, are cursing the intellectual starvation to 
which they have been subjected. Says Walsh, of Namur : — 

*' Should we ^ve the name ' speech ' to that power of artificial utterance so 
slowly and painfuU^ acquired by the congenitally deaf ? Is it, in the strict sense of 
the word, speech, either for the deaf, or for those with whom they hold vocal com- 
munication? To the hearing the gift comes unconsciously, it is exercised with 
&cility, by its means the secrets of the heart are brought to light, pain of soul is 
relieved . . . how dull, how lifeless, how uninspiring is the spoken word for 
him whose ear is closed. Those who dilate on the excellence of speech as contrasted 
with gestures seem to forget that, as far as deaf persons are concerned, spoken words 
are merely labial symbols, far less easily understood and less expressive than the 
natural and conventional signs which they so severely condenm." 

A few words I would say now on my own account. I believe 
that the elastic system for which I plead can effect the greatest good 
for the majority. I do not believe that the pure oral method can be 
so universally applied as it is without sacrificing the mentality and 
happiness of a large number. How truly isolated are the failures, 
and even moderately successful pupils, under pure oral teaching, is 
daily evident. Beyond the home circle and a very few others their 
speech is practically useless, and the unaccustomed use of pencil and 
paper, or rapid finger-spelling, drives them into grotesque signing 
and great misery. They are seldom sufficiently advanced to read 
books, and being out of deaf-mute society obtain so few fresh 
ideas that they become peculiar, eccentric, moody, and generally 
unhappy. 

I feel constrained to refer to Mr. Ferreri's candid article in the 
January, 1902, ** Annals." One of the foremost among Italian 
teachers, his frank acknowledgment of the utility of a combined 
system for higher education of the deaf is of great value, his style of 
argument, so temperately expressed, shows an excellent example to 
many others who incline to undignified warmth. 
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Though Mr. Ferreri preserves his independent leaning to pure 
oralism for elementary education, his toleration for silent methods for 
later purposes is in very marked contrast to the assertions of others 
that finger-spelling is totally unnecessary for the adult deaf. Our pro- 
fessional instructors are by no means of one mind that the pupils we 
turn out, expecting them to use speech as their usual vehicle of 
communication, do find that speech of any considerable utility; 
neither are we at all sure that the orally taught have, on the whole, 
as good powers in written language as the others, and many, like 
myself, believe that large numbers have become more deaf and dumb 
and isolated than ever. Mr. Ferreri confesses that the speech of the 
deaf after seven or eight years is rarely intelligible to every ear. 
Italian is an easier language than English, we are told, and if the 
remark applies to Italian, it applies with greater force to so guttural 
and hidden sounding a language as is our own. One other admission 
of Mr. Ferreri's, that, previously to his visit to America, he had no 
clear idea of the combined system, shows how little right Continental 
critics have to pass judgment of its results which they have not seen, 
and the success of which they have failed to realise. 

What do the best educated deaf themselves think of these 
matters ? Have they no right to be heard ? Even caged birds may 
be excused if they feel a natural stirring in their inclinations to fly 
abroad and use their natural powers in their own way ; and so with 
the deaf. Let Professor Amos Draper, of Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, himself deaf and a lecturer, speak. ** The intelligent deaf," 
he says, ** favour every effort to preserve and improve speech ; many 
perceive that too little attention was paid to speech when they were 
pupils," &c. This is honourable acknowledgment of the benefits of 
a certain amount of oralism, but no concession to pure oralism as a 
universal method. I will piece together here important lines from his 
paper in the " Annals," January, 1895 • — 

** No fact is more observable with regard to the deaf than that they are unitedly 
opposed to this (pure oral) theory of teaching. Not only pupils of schools not pure 
oral, but those from pure oral schools join in this opposition. In a word, it is 
practically the universal attitude of the adult deaf. It cannot be an inspiring thought 
to any honest teacher to feel that his pupils will condemn his method as soon as they 
reach years of discretion and experience in life. Let the causes (of this) assigned by 
oralists be noted. 

''One is, that the deaf are not capable of judging their condition and needs. This 
may be true of the deaf as pupils, and is equally true of hearing pupils. But is it true 
of the adult deaf? Does not our knowledge of them and their work prove that they 
have as good judgment in the affairs of life as we ? Why should their judgment be 
reckoned of no value in this direction ? 

'* The second cause assigned by oralists is that the deaf are morbid. This, if 
true, is still more mortifying to the adult deaf. Let the adult deaf be judged by their 
works. Both the causes thus assigned stand only by disparaging and discrediting 
the adult deaf (including their own former pupils) as a class generally incapable and 
diseased. May not the true causes be deeper ? A number of instances, in fact, for 
which we have no room, are given as typical cases bv Professor Draper, from the 
experiences of the deaf, which could be largely multiplied. Pure orally taught 
pupils are generally, he says, accompanied in society by hearing associates, whom he 
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denotes as familiars. They understand each other readily from long intercourse. 
This familiar may be hired, a relative, or a friend. What is the effect on those deaf 
persons ? Few take many steps on the rugged path of life before reaching the bitter 
conviction that their utterance is but a stiff imitation of human speech, unintelligible 
or disagreeable, or both, to most except their fsmiiliars. Can the effect on them be 
anything but disgust and discouragement ? What will be their impulse ? They will 
pitch on the pencil, manual alphabet, or signs, as more certain and less unpleasant 
means of commimication, and quite inevitably they will seek the society of the deaf. 

" The rich, the talented, or those having a large circle of relatives or friends 
preaching and practising pure oralism are under little or less temptation to depart 
from pure oralism. How is it with the vast majority ? 

** The second cause of this attitude of the adult deaf towards pure oralism is the 
limitations of lip-reading.^ It often requires tiresome reiteration, and draws painful 
notice upon those conversing. 

" Then, thirdly, Professor Draper avers that pure oralism denies the deaf chances 
of employment in the schools— every combined school employs a number of deal It 
is one of the tenets of oralism that no deaf person should be employed in any school 
for the deaf. Pedagogy is the only one of the learned professions open to any number 
of the deaf. 

^* The fourth cause is, that pure oralism often militates against happiness. Its 
largest factor is the enjoyment of social instincts. Under a combination of methods 
the deaf attain it. In the intervals of toil they meet and enjoy social converse with 
humour, dramas, debates, and intellectual and religious exercises of every sort. 
Oralists themselves often admit the value of these meetings. The theory, however, 
forbids such." 

The deaf wrould be found more often appearing in support of the 
perfecting of their speech were they not placed on the defensive as 
against the claims of pure oralists, which they think aggressive and 
idealistic in spirit rather than practical, and not supported by their ' 
results. They believe that a manually-taught man is all the better 
off if he has any modicum of speech, and that the best orally taught 
is better off for knowing the manual alphabet. They believe that the 
vast majority receive untold aid and comfort through signs, and that 
three strings to their bow are better than one. They believe, in short, 
in a combination of methods. 

Arendt and Heidsiek, whom I have (|uoted, also Elliott, Farrar, 
and Barnes, are names of men whose skill in oral teaching is well 
known, and those who read largely the literature of deaf-mute education 
nowadays will have noticed how greatly the advocates of pure oral 
teaching have moderated their utterances. Some of this literature 
almost amounts to a recantation of oralism. (See February, 1901, 
" British Deaf Monthly.") 

I have written too much, perhaps — quoting too largely — ^yet my 
desire to ^ve strong reasons on the best authorities " for a greater 
elasticity m the use of methods" will be credited with sincerity. 
Should any critic feel bound to take me to task, I trust we may join 
issue with mutual respect and unite in such sincerity of devotion to 
the interests of the deaf as the importance of the subject demands. 

Mr. B. St. John Ackers (Gloucester) asked whether the President or the 
Secretary of the Congress had received a letter from Lord Egerton of Tatton with 
regard to the procedure of that day ? 
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The President having inquired into the matter, said that t le following lettet 
had been received that morning from Lord Egerton of Tatton : — 

"7» St. James* Square, S.W,, 
['iSihJuly, 1902. 
** Dear Sir, — I regret that owing to other meetings, at one of which I am 
Chairman on Wednesday, I shall be unable to attend the discussion on the Education 
of the Deaf, which, otherwise, I should have been glad to have attended. I was not 
aware till a few days ago that the question would be raised, and if I was able to attend, 
I should only express a hope that the decisions and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission over which I had the honour to preside may not in any way be interfered 
with by any resolutions passed at the meeting ; and the work which has been carried 
out since the passing of the Education Act for the Deaf should not be interrupted in 
any way. 

" Yours faithfully, 
" The Secretary, " Egerton of Tatton.'* 

'' International Congress for the Welfare of Children.*' 

Mr. Ackers said he knew Lord Egerton of Tatton would, had he been able to 
attend the Congress, have moved the previous question. 

The President observed that he should not feel justified in interfering with 
the discussion, or postponing the statements of specially selected speakers. He 
called upon 

Mr. William Van Praagh (Oral Training College for Teachers, Fitzroy 
Square, W.) said that while he was listening to the two papers which had been 
read (particularly that by Mr. Gilby) he had mentally passed in review the work 
of the last thirty-five years in respect to the deaf, and had been thinkinc; of the struggle 
he had had to ameliorate their condition in this country. The speaicer said it was 
as distasteful to him to re-open a discussion on the subject of the best system for the 
education of the deaf as it was to Mr. Gilby to make his protest against oralism. 
Anyone who did not know the history of deaf-mute instruction might think that 
certainlv a great number of the arguments Mr. Gilby had adduced were ver^ logical; 
but if they were put to the test of examination, they would be found to be rallacious. 
He might also tell his hearers that the authorities Mr. Gilby quoted were of no value. 
Let him (Mr. Van Praagh) tell them that Professor Heidsiek was looked upon as one 
whose opinion was not worth having. He was a grumbler. There were always 
grumblers to be found in every profe^ion. Mr. Gilby had also quoted Mr. Farrar ; 
Dut he (the speaker) should be very sorry to say Mr. Farrar was an authority on the 
education of deaf children. Then Mr. uilby had quoted Dr. Elliott with regard to 
the results of the oral method : " Something has b^n done, but nothing to come up 
to the sanguine expectations and desires of twenty years.*' But Dr. Elliott had 
changed his views since he placed that sentence on record in respect to oral teaching. 
Miss Garrett had made an excellent observation in her paper when she said the 
success of the system depended upon the efficiency of the teachers. That was really 
and truly the fact ; they wanted well-trained teachers. There was no doubt Mr. Gilby 
had seen cases in which oralism had failed. He claimed that the orally taught deai 
mutes did not imderstand any but very elementary language. Mr. Van Praagh 
maintained that they understood advanced language, if they had been properly 
taught. There was no doubt, too, that if they wanted to send deaf mutes to 
a colony of their own, the silent system was as good as any other. Mr. Gilby had 
had the advantage of having deaf-mute parents, and was brought up in an environ- 
ment of deaf people. 

Mr. Gilby, interposing, observed that his parents were taught to speak. 

Mr. Van Praagh (continuing) said Mr. Gilby claimed that the deaf should form 
a little world of their own. He (Mr. Van Praagh) differed from Mr. Gilby in that he 
wanted the deaf to be like themselves — part of the hearing world. (Applause.) In 
his opinion the true condition for success was that the oral system should be used 
exclusively. Mr. Gilby said that pure oralism was a curse. The speaker said 
oralism was a curse if mixed with other systems. Mr. Gilby was ratiier bold in 
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putting aside all discussions that had taken place at the International Conferences for 
the Education of the Deaf, and also ignoring altogether the Royal Commission on the 
same subject. In that gentleman's opinion the oral system had proved inadequate. 
He was sorry Mr. Gilby had come to that conclusion, which was perfectly untrue. 
The oral system was making rapid strides every day. It was making rapid strides in 
America, and before long the oral system would be the exclusive system oi the teaching 
of the deaf in that country. (Applause.) Even in France, the home of the manual 
or French system, the orsJ system was universally adopted, and all schools subsidised 
by the Government were bound! to follow it. Do rEp6e*s last words were, " You will 
never have restored deaf mutes to society unless you make them speak." (Applause.) 
It struck him that Mr. Gilby was not acquainted with the pure oral system, and he 
(Mr. Van Praagh) would be very glad to admit him to his own training collie, and 
show him the system of pure oralism. The speaker quoted the case of Mr. Welsh, a 
missionary of tne deaf, who condemned the work of oral instruction before the Royal 
Commission, but who, after spending a week at Fitzroy Square, recalled his evidence, 
and spoke in quite a different tone of the oral system. Time did not admit of 
explaining the system to the Congress. Had he had an opportunity of reading a 
paper on pure oralism he would not have quoted the opinions of the men selected 
by Mr. Gilby, but he would have mentioned the names of men of world-wide reputa- 
tion who were diametrically opposed to Mr. Gilby in all his assertions. He, however, 
regretted very much that he had had to give so strong a denial to all Mr. Gilby had 
said. The system for the success of which they had been for years working was the 
pure oral system, and it was satisfactory to know that their trained teachers were 
increasing day by day. Let them persevere, and then they would have the satisfaction 
of seeinc^ the oral system entirely take the place of the manual system in England, 
as it had already done on the Continent and many parts of America. If the Congress 
would further the welfare of deaf children, let it use every effort to give them the 
power of speech and lip^^reading, and let nothing be put in the way of progress of the 
pure oral system. 

Mrs. Kinsey (Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Castlebar Hill, 
Ealing, W.) was sorry that she had not had the advantage of seeing Mr. Gilby's paper 
prior to the assemblage of the Conference, inasmuch as it contained many matters 
which called forth criticbm. She was sure no one would doubt Mr. Gilby's sense of 
duty in the course he had taken, nor did she think the case for the sign system could 
have been better put ; but intimately connected as she was with those who, at the 
Milan Congress, represented the society of whose Training College she was the Lady 
Superintendent, she could hardly be expected to agree with Mr. Gilby's estimate of 
the influence of that Conference. She did not know of anyone who, having adopted the 
oral system, had gone back to the sign S3rstem. Miss Garrett had told them that America 
had adopted the oral system, copying the example of Europe. Was that the swinging 
back of the pendulum of which they had heard from Mr. Gilby ? There seem^ to 
her an essential fallacy in Mr. Gilby's paper, as he appeared to look upon speech as an 
alternative subordinate means of communication between human beings. With 
regard to Mr. Gilby's visits to pure oral schools, she would say that, of course, every 
teacher had moments of deep depression and disappointment, and the more earnest 
the teacher the more frequent she thought were those moments, for in those cases the 
standard was a very high one, and the teacher naturally thought that someone else, 
or some other method, would do better ; as most of the teachers were women, there 
was probably a good deal of that feeling. On Mr. Gilby's own showing, those classes 
that he visited contained children in all stages of progress ; how comd they expect 
good work under such conditions ? And was the failure of such a class, if it did fail, 
any evidence of the failure of the system ? They knew only too well that many 
classes under School Boards had one teacher whose pupils ranged over the whole period 
of school life. She thought Mr. Gilby was wrong in urging that they derided signs. 
They did nothing of the kind. They preferred speech, and they said that when tiiey 
were trying to teach speech they must not be prejudiced by other people usin^ and 
teaching signs to the children who were in oral schools. She confessed she did not 
understand the claim that signs were a natural means of communication ; she always 
thought that speech was. They did not and never had claimed that the oral system 
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made the deaf exactly like the hearing ; they knew that it was not in anyone's power 
to give what God had thought fit to withhold ; they realised entirely that the deaf 
must always be at a disadvantage by reason of their deafness ; but they did claim that 
they were better taught by speech than by any other means, and that speech was their 
right as well as ours. In dealing with religion, for instance, would anyone question 
the difficulty of conveying abstract ideas by signs, or the enormous advantage of giving 
this knowledge by speech ? Then again, in cases where mental weakness existed as 
well as dea&ess, the advantages of education bv speech are unquestionable, and she 
might say that they had proved this at EaUng, tor in the early days of their work one 
of the objections they had to meet was that ^e oral system was only of tise in very 
specially bright cases ; they maintained that the deaf in any case were best taught by 
speech, and, to prove this, they accepted a case which presented marked characteristics 
of imbecility. This child left them able to speak well and understand speech, and 
compared well with ordinary children of the same age, especially in mental arithmetic. 
She might also say that those well-known experts in child study, and especially in 
brain cases, Drs. Shuttleworth, Francis Warner, Fletcher-Beach, and Langdon- 
Down, thought highly of the teaching of speech as a means of developing ihe brain' 
power, and that more than one of their teachers of defective children, not necessarily 
deaf, had had a course of lectures on the mechanism of speech. With regard to 
the advantage of speech in the physical condition of children, it seemed hardly neces- 
sary in such an audience as that to urge that using the voice habitually in speech 
was essential to full respiratory action of the lungs, and thus to proper circulation of 
the blood, and health and growth of body and mind, and the result of teaching our 
deaf children by speech was that it prevented their forming a class apart, enabled and 
encouraged them to mix with the hearing, and to marry among the hearing. Mr. Gilby 
said that, beyond the home circle and a very few others, the speech of orally-taught 
deaf children was practically useless. Her experience was that deaf children properly 
taught on the oral system could take their place in the world and communicate with 
others. In conclusion, she might say that she was certain that Mr. Gilby's aim was 
sincere ; what we must consider was the effect of the systems. Did pure oralism enable 
the deaf to mix with others ? Did a sign system tend to keep deaf children taught by 
that particular system apart from others ? Results, not aims, a£fected the children. 

Mr. p. Francis said he was the father of two deaf children, and his experience 
of the deaf, therefore, extended over a great number of years ; yet for him to testify to 
the merit of the oral system would be superfluous. His eldest son spoke fairly well, 
and was a good member of society ; he could go anywhere, and enter into conversation. 
It so happened that he was induced by some of his deaf and dumb friends to go to 
Oxford Street, where he learned the whole bag of tricks. He went there, he supposed, 
for six months, but at the end of that time he said, '* I sha*n*t go there any more ; 
the sign system is nonsense." 

Dr. Rob (Foimder and Headmaster of the Royal Institution for the Deaf at 
Derby) congratulated Miss Garrett on the excellence of her paper, and he also 
congratulate Mr. Gilby, who had hit the oralists right and left. However, he 
protested against Mr. Gilby's assertion that the oral teachers had sold themselves. 
He did not oelieve that there was a teacher upon any system who would sell himself 
under any circumstances. Then Mr. Gilby said with regard to the committees, " no 
doubt they forced the hands of some of the headmasters.'* He did not believe that 
— at any rate, his committee had never forced his hand. With regard to the respec- 
tive systems, he (Dr. Roe) said he began entirely on the silent system, and after 
seeing something of the working of the oral system he got to the combined system, 
and for the past nine years they had been teaching entirely on the oral system. In 
his institution they had 159 children in the schools, and parents, and employers, and 
governors of the institution testified to the excellence of the education which the 
children received. He could bear testimony to the efficiency of the system, not only 
from his own schools, but from other oral schools. He did not think there was one 
which dropped lip-reading or speech. They had men and women in business who 
could not have taken those positions unless they had been taught lip-reading and 
speech. With regard to the mixed methods, he thought it was better for the teachers 
and the children to have one method and go to work upon it in a thoroughly earnest 
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manner. He challenged Mr. Gilbv to produce the same satisfactory results by the 
silent system as he (Dr. Roe^ could produce by the oral method. He was prepared 
to put down one himdred guineas if Mr. Gilby did the same, and if his scholars were 
defeated by Mr. Gilby's pupils (both being equal in nimibers) then the school that 
won should take the two himdred guineas. 

The President observed that he was rather afraid that Dr. Roe's challenge was 
somewhat in the nature of a bet — (laughter)— -and therefore could not be accepted 
even if Mr. Gilby felt inclined to embrace it. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mrs. F. a. Masters, of Birmingham, asked permission to express an opinion 
regarding the pure oral S3rstem. Twenty-two years ago she became a student of the 
Ealing Training College, and since that time had been engaged in the work of 
teaching deaf children. Her interest in the matter dated bade still further — to the 
time when her brother became the first pupil at Ealing. Were his the only instance 
of the benefit obtained by the pure oral system she should feel amply justified in 
upholding the same. The progress made by a child at school was not sufficient 
evidence upon which to base an argument ; they must look further and consider the 
circumstances of that pupil's after life. Had the speech learnt at school been of 
practical value in communicating between the deaf person and the hearing ones with 
whom he was brought into personal contact during business hours ? Had the ability 
to converse by word of mouth been of use in social life, breaking down the barrier 
which usually exists between the deaf and the hearing— alwa3rs excepting relatives 
and those who would naturally make a special e£fort to communicate with the deaf 
person? In her brother's case, she answered these questions emphatically in the 
affirmative. During the twelve years in which he had been engaged in die same 
business office he had come into daily personal contact with over 200 young men, 
and in no case had he failed to make himself understood by speech. In social life he 
mixed entirely with hearing persons ; with one exception he had no deaf friends in the 
neighbourhood, and was made welcome in many homes, the expression being 
frequentlv used by friends : *' We always enjoy a chat with Bertie." His one deaf 
friend, wno was in all respects his equal as far as intellect was concerned, and who 
possessed an excellent power of expression, b^ means of writing and the manual 
alphabet, was far more limited in communicatmg with hearing persons, and deeply 
regretted his inability to speak. Her brother accompanied him a little time ago in a 
search for apartments ; being able to speak and lip-read, he carried on the conversa- 
tion with total strangers, and acted as interpreter between them and his d^ friend. 
Now, if the two systems were of equal value, why should not the person most conr 
cemed have made the inquiries for himself? They were told that the oral system 
had been tried in the Board school classes and had been found to be a failure. Was 
the failure to be attributed to the method or to the conditions imder which it was 
taught? Some years ago Mr. George Dixon, M.P., asked her to express an 
opinion regarding the teaching of the deaf in the Board schools. She replied that 
she feared the school hours only were not sufficient for the acquirement of speech ; 
that the oral system required speech in playtime, mealtimes, bedtime — in fact during 
all the waking hours of a child's life. Since then she had somewhat modified her 
opinion, having personal knowledge of deaf children who, after several years of daily 
instruction, could carry on a conversation and use speech and lip-reading as their only 
means of communication. As regarded her own pupils, she would not weary the 
members of the Congress with details, but would merely state one or two facts. One 
girl at the age of sixteen left her care and was sent to a boarding school for hearing 

girls, where she remained for two or three vears. She became a favourite, and was 
equently invited to accompany her schoolfellows to their own homes. Upon leaving 
school she mixed freely with hearing persons, receiving more invitations than her 
hearing sister. Her present pupils were exceedingly fond of the company of hearing 
children, and joined in their games. They frequently had a hearing child spending 
her half-holiday in the schoolroom with them, taking a share in the lessons which were 
going on, whilst " playing at school " was a fovourite game with the deaf and hearing 
children, and it was mteresting to listen to the talk going on. Would (she a^ecQ 
hearing children voluntarily play with deaf children unable to speak ? — and was it not 
a happiness to hear the merry shouts of play and laughter trom deaf and hearing 
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together ? Such sights and sounds made them feel that orally- taught deaf children 
were not excluded from the companionship of others of their own age — not regarded 
as a class apart, to be looked upon with pity only. (Applause.) By all means 
let the best be done for these afflicted children, and surely the best was that 
which fitted them for mixing with their hearing fellow-creatures, rather than the 
method which tended to make them solitary unless in the company of others similarly 
afflicted. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mark Whitwill said that when he was Chairman of the School Board at 
Bristol he succeeded in inducing that authority to adopt the oral system, and they went 
to Ealing for a teacher. The S3rstem had proved a great success. 

Pastor N. Dalhopf (Copenhagen), who addressed the Congress in English, said 
he had been an inspector at a school of deaf and dumb, and he was a student of what 
the Americans called philanthropic science. In Scandinavia the pure oral system was 
going from victory to victory. They had had the sign system and the spelling S3rstem, 
but Siey went more and more to the pure oral system. In Scandinavia more and more 
children were being taught by it, and in quality it was getting better and better. In 
Norway they were going so far as to teach also the feeble-minded deaf in the oral method. 
He was of opinion that the pure oral system was going in all the world from victory 
to victory, and it would be the one system as far as he could see. He was sure it was 
the best for the deaf and dumb to have this system ri^ht through. (Applause.) 

Miss Hull, who is a Vice-President of the National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf, and for thirty-eight years has conducted a private school for deaf children 
of the upper classes, said it was close upon forty years since she was happily called to 
fulfil the dream of her childhood and to become a teacher of the deaf. She was not 
connected with any institution ; she had no training ; she had to find out the best 
method of fulfilling her desire — ^viz., to restore to a deaf child the powers of conversation. 
This child was ahnost blind, and lame, so hers was not an easy task, but by God*s 
blessing that task was successfiiL She heard there was a school in London under 
Dr. Watson and that was supposed to teach the old Braidwood system of speech. 
She called on Dr. Watson and asked if he could give her any information as to books by 
which she could help herself to train her little pupil. He assured her it was impossible 
unless she entered a home and acquired the system. That, of course, was impossible, 
as Ae could not leave her parents. She had never then heard of lip-reading, but she 
brought back the voice of the child, who was not bom dumb. Then came to her some 
deaf-bom children, and she had alwa3rs heard that they were dumb. What was she 
that she should think she could give them voices ? But one day there came out in the 
Times newspaper an announcement that a gentleman was teaching deaf-bom children 
by spoken language. She resolved to make inquiries, and she never rested until she 
found out what tlus gentleman was doing. Unfortunately he got into debt and had 
to leave, but she set herself to work in other directions. She applied again at Dr. 
Watson's school, where the Braidwood system was taught. She asked the principal 
to teach her children to speak. He tried them for six or eight months, but utterly 
feuled. Why ? Because he adopted the combined system. But God often blessed 
what were mistakes on our part and made them the foundation of what was p;ood for 
us. She went to Professor Melville Bell, whom she asked to teach her pupils. He 
said, "My terms are high, but I have a son called Graham (the subsequent 
inventor of the telephone), who can come if you like." Dr. Graham BeU went to her 
school in 1868, and in a very short time her pupils spoke well ; but at that time 
Professor Bell supposed that lip-reading was impossible, so he advised her not to 
adopt lip-reading. Then came Miss Rogers, who was the Head of the Northampton 
Institute, who invited her to America, where she saw that lip-reading could do all. 
She retumed to England resolved never to allow finger-spelling to enter her school 
again. (Applause.) 

Mr. Andrews spoke strongly in favour of the oral system, about which as recently 
as six years ago he knew nothing. It had been appued to a pupil whom he had 
taoffht tor five and a half years. The e£fect had been most gratifying. A year and a 
half ago they went to Ceylon, and the speech of his pupil was not useless ; everybody 
on bcMurd ship understood him just as readily and easily as he (Mr. Andrews) did. 
His pupil entered into everything. He hunted, shot, and did anything that anybody 
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else could do, and this he put forward as an example of what the pure oral system 
could do. 

The President said he looked at this question from a physiological and 
anatomical standpoint. The two systems were engaged in educating two different 
brain centres, affecting respectively the lips and the limbs, and from the position of 
the brain he would expect the oral system to be more successful, particularly as the 
instruction could begin early. 

On the motion of Dr. Roe, seconded by Mr. Francis, it was resolved : — " That 
this section records its approval of the decisions and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on the Deaf and Dumb, and expresses its opinion that the work which is 
now being carried on under the Education Act for the Deaf should not in any way be 
interfered with." 

Mr. B. St. John Ackers (Gloucester) remarked that the question of system was 
decided long ago. It was settled at a great International Congress at Milan in 1880 
by about one himdred and sixty to four votes. How was it settled ? Germany, the 
home of the pure oral system, was represented by one ; France by a host. France 
was ofBcially represented by a very distinguished man, M. Franck, a member of the 
Institute. He was sent to curse the oral system ; he left Milan having himself 
proposed that the pure oral system should be adopted, and so it had been, officially, 
ever since in France. Well, the pure oral system was adopted in Milan for the 
nations of the world in 1880, and now outside our own country all schools in Europe 
but about 6^ per cent, were conducted on that system. Adopted internationally in 
1880 at Mikm, the next International Congress was held in 1883 at Brussels, and so 
thoroughly was the system accepted that it was not even discussed. The next Inter- 
national Congress in Europe was at Paris in 1900. At that Congress the judgment 
of Milan was confirmed by an immense majority. Now, who composed that 
minority of four at Milan ? One was Dr. Richard Elliott, the much esteemed 
Chairman of the National Association of Teachers of the Deal, and headmaster of 
the largest school for deaf children in this country. What were his views now^ ? 
Writing to him (Mr. Ackers) from Jersey on the loth of July he said : — ** As it is my 
vacation now, and I am having a much needed change and rest, I am afraid I shall 
be unable to attend the Congress mentioned, having made some arrangments to spend 
a week in Germany after leaving here. I should otherwise have liked to add the testi- 
mony of my vote, if not my voice, to the proved superiority of the oral system of teaching, 
both as a medium of teaching and also as a means of raising the class to the highest 
position educationally, mentally, and socially they are capable of attaining. Whatever 
the testimony of the deaf themselves, unaware of what they can attain to by the agency 
of speech, that of their friends is invariable in its favour. I cannot see how it can be 
otherwise, for the speech system can do all the silent system can — and that more 
effectually — ^plus the comprehension and the utterance of spoken language. No 
doubt from intellectual and other incapacity in some cases the deaf are far behind 
those who have all the senses, but these are still further behind when taught by 
what I have learned to look upon as the inferior system." Now a few words about 
Mr. Gilby's paper, or sign and combined systems. To begin with, the deaf so taught 
were less able to commimicate with hearing persons and so much more inclined to 
each other's society. This was sadly increased by the missionary and adult societies 
gathering the deaf together. Lads and lasses, men and women, were brought together 
tor services, sermons, lectures, entertainments, &c. What wonder that the deaf so 
brought together formed friendships and married, with the result of an increased 
number of bom-deaf children. Now, what was the excuse o£fered ? It was that the 
deaf could not imderstand preachers, lecturers, &c. Granted that such was the case 
with those who did not imderstand how to speak to deaf persons, that was no reason 
for resorting to signs or finger-spelling, when any friend or relative sitting near a deaf 
person could give by lip-reading a far more full and accurate account of what was 
being spoken than could be done by signs, manual alphabet, or a mixture of both. 
Again, an ordinary parish clergyman or minister could speak to the deaf well taught 
on the oral system by word of mouth. The late Dr. Annisty, so well known tor 
his great work with regard to the blind, would not support any society that had 
gatherings of blind persons of both sexes. Of how much more consequence it was to 
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avoid them, the gathering of deaf persons, for many children were bom deaf, but few 
were bom blind. Then, again, it was asserted that the oral 83rstem was only suited 
to the education of the brighter deaf children. On this matter hear what the Abb6 
Perra, who presided over the Milan Congress, said. He had at that time been teaching 
for twenty-one years^-seven on the sign system, seven on the combined system, and 
seven on the pure oral system. His deliberate public utterance was that his experi- 
ence showed that deaf children who had sufficient intellect to be taught at all could 
be taught and better taught by the pure oral system than by any other. 

The Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, in reply, humorously observed that he had felt during 
the progress of the discussion like Daniel in the lions* den. He was altogether alone. 
He did not expect to convert the meeting to his way of thinking ; he was not so 
ambitious as all that ; but nothing had been said to convert him to the pure oral 
system for all children. He never said that children dropped their speech entirely, 
but a great many practically did so. He maintained, that had he put the same 
questions to the two children introduced to the Congress that morning by Miss 
Garrett, of Philadelphia, he would have got the answers quite as quickly by the 
manual system. If he had children of his own he should be very pleased if they could 
be taught by the pure oral method, but if he thought they were going to have a better 
chance by reason of their sight, &c., he would adopt the other system. He thought 
thev must take every child by itself. He believed in several schools the picked 
chiklren of the wealthy were put forth as examples of the superiority of the oral 
sjTstem. (Cries of " No, no.") If he and other missionaries to the deaf were to 
desert them now he was sure the latter state of things would be worse than the 
first ; indeed, he trembled to think what London woula be without missions to the 
deaf. He concluded b^ saying he had no objection to criticism. 

Mr. Ackers said it had been his intention to move the previous question, as he 
did not think that that was a meeting from which a resolution should emanate. He 
was of opinion that this Congress was in no way entitled to be called an International 
Congress as regards the deaf. 

The President observed that he quite understood Mr. Ackers*s position. 

Mr. Ackers then moved that it was inexpedient to arrive at any resolution. 

The President pointed out that a resolution had already been passed by the 
Congress. However, he would put the amendment. 

On a show of hands twenty-two voted for the amendment, which was declared 
carried by a large majority. 

The President remarked that the Congress had arrived at a somewhat lame 
conclusion. It was overwhelmingly in favour of the oral system, and he did not 
see why they should not express an opinion. They had, as he had already said, 
arrived at a lame and impotent conclusion. He thought some resolution might be 
proposed acceptable to all members of the Congress. 

Mr. G. £. Lloyd-Baker thought a resolution to this effect might meet the 
difficulty : — «« That this meeting sees no reason to adopt the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Gilby in his paper.*' 

The President should not like to take this course, as it appeared to be a 
reflection on Mr. Gilby. He suggested that they should thus express themselves : 
"That this Conference entirely approves of the oral system." He had certainly 
never predded over a meeting where the opinion was so decisively on one side. 

Dr. Roe moved that no vote be taken. 

The President reminded Dr. Roe that that was what had already been done. 
He thought that would be a very unfortunate conclusion, because they really declared 
that that was not an International Congress. It was an International Congress, and 
a very large number of experts were in attendance. 

Mr. Tevis (Philadelphia) moved, *' That this section expresses its approval of 
the pure oral method for the education of deaf children." 

Miss Hull seconded the proposition, which was carried, only one member of 
the Congress recording his vote against it. 
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Owing to the prolonged discussion on the two preceding papers, there was no 
left for Dr. Campbell's paper on " The Education of the Blmd." Therefore, upon 
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the suggestion of the President, and with Dr. Campbell's consent, it was arranged 
that this paper should be read on the occasion of the visit of the Congress to the 
Royal Normal College of the Blind (of which Dr. Campbell is the Principal), on the 
Friday afternoon. (See infra^ p. 312) But it has been thought well to print the 
paper according to its proper place in the programme of the Congress. In the 
unavoidable absence of the President, Sir William Chance was voted to the 
chair, and called on Dr. Campbell to read his paper as follows : — 



THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

By dr. F. J. CAMPBELL, LL.D. 
Principal of the Royal Normal College for the Blind ^ Norwood. 

In 1784, Valentine Hauy commenced the first printing in raised 
characters for the blind, and founded the '* Institution Nationale des 
Jeunes Aveugles." The work of Hauy, the great apostle of the blind, 
was taken up by Mr. Gall, of Edinburgh ; Mr. Alston, of Glasgow ; 
Dr. Howe, of Boston ; Mr. Friedlander, of Philadelphia, and others. 

The following were the first Schools for the Blind in this country : 
School for the Indigent Blind, Liverpool, 1791 ; Royal Blind Asylum 
and School, Edinburgh, 1793 ; Bristol School, 1793 ; School for the 
Indigent Blind, Southwark (now moved to Leatherhead), 1799 ; 
Richmond Asylum, Dublin, 1810 ; Glasgow Asylum and School, 1827; 
Wilberforce School, York, 1833 ; Henshaw's Asylum, Manchester, 
1839 ; School for the Blind, Birmingham, 1848. There are now 
seventy-four Schools and Workshops for the Blind in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, and many day classes under the School Boards. 

V 

British and Foreign Blind Association. 

In 1868, Dr. Armitage, being aware of the great improvements 
which had been made in the education of the blind in other countries, 
founded the British and Foreign Blind Association. " This Associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of promoting the education and 
employment of the blind by ascertaining what had been done in these 
respects in this and other countries, by endeavouring to supply 
deficiencies where these were found to exist, and by attempting to 
bring about g^reater harmony of action between the different existing 
schools and mstitutions." 

During the last thirty years there has been a great advance in the 
education of the blind, but much still remains to be done. 

Free Education. 

All children have a right to instruction. The children of the rich 
are sure to get it, and the public is bound, alike by duty and interest, 
to see that none lack the means of obtaining it. England, though 
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one of the last countries to acknowledge this claim, has granted free 
Elementary Education, and let us hope, when Secondary Education is 
an accomplished fact, the wish of the late Prince Consort will be 
realised, that '* the ladder of education shall be set up between the 
highest and lowest grades of society, and no one that has once set his 
foot on it shall be prevented from climbing as high as he has strength 
and nerve to climb." 

Claim of Blind Children. 

It would be a waste of words to urge the claim of blind children 
to a full share of the means of instruction which the public accords to 
all the young. They have even a stronger claim than other children, 
because they start at a disadvantage in the race of life ; because they 
carry a burden in their infirmity ; because they come mostly of poor 
and humble parents ; and because, without special instruction and 
training, they are almost certain, sooner or later, to become a public 
charge. They, more than any others, need instruction. More than all 
others they have a claim upon the public for it, because without it 
they are doomed not only to mental as well as bodily darkness, but to 
certain dependence. The burden of their support keeps their family 
poor, and upon the death of their parents they -almost surely fall upon 
the public for maintenance. We must not consider the cheapest and 
easiest method of furnishing this education, but determine the most 
efficient plan for preparing these children to become in after life 
active, independent men and women. There are many seeing persons 
with little education who are still useful citizens and successful in 
various industries, but an uneducated blind person is utterly helpless, 
and must become dependent. The ideal at which we should aim is 
well expressed by a Scotch writer : *' By education we mean the 
training of a man with a view to make him all he can become. The 
education of a child is the bringing of him up in such a way as to 
secure that when he is a man he will fulfil his true life, not merely as 
an industrial worker, but his own personal life as a citizen through his 
work and citizenship. The ethical end of education must be con- 
sidered not only from the point of view of the growth of the mind, 
but the growth of the body." 

With blind children Physical Training is fundamental ; it must 
form the basis of all development. 

Physical Training. 

The surroundings of the blind do not favour the development of 
activity, self-reliance and independence. Parents and children find it 
easier to attend to the wants and requirements of their blind children 
than to teach them to be self-helpful in the common acts of everyday 
life. Among the poor, the mother, busy from morning till night, is 
thankftil if her little blind child will sit still and thus keep out of 
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danger. Among the rich, a mistaken kindness leads the friends to 
guard every movement and prevent physical exertion. As a rule, the 
vitality of the blind is much below the average vitality of seeing 
persons, and any system of education which does not recognise and 
overcome this defect will be a failure. // is the lack of energy and 
determination, not the want of sight, that causes so many failures among 
the blind. " Since physical training aims at perfecting the body as an 
instrument, and rendering it the willing, prompt and efficient servant 
of an intelligent mind and a sensitive soul, it cannot be gainsaid that 
physical traming lies at the foundation of mental and moral training. 
The success or failure of our physical training, therefore, does not 
relate merely to the size or strength of the muscles, but is measured 
in part by our achievements in the domain of mind and of conduct." 

The principles underiying physical training deserve the most 
careful consideration of all who have a practical interest in the affairs 
of Elementary and Secondary education. Its aims should be recreative, 
hygienic, educative, and remedial. Physical training should include 
games for children, athletic sports, gymnastics, or whatever develops 
motor ability. 

The results which should be secured by such a system are briefly 
these. ** Easy and graceful carriage of the head and limbs; a broad, 
deep, capacious chest, in which the heart and lungs shall have full and 
regular play ; square shoulders, a straight back, fully developed limbs, 
and the power to execute with ease and precision such movements as 
are involved in habitual actions, and in simple exercises calling for 
strength and skill." The following are some of the methods by which 
these results can be secured. The pupils should have regular training 
in a gymnasium, and the course should include various kinds of mass 
and apparatus work. 

Playgrounds. 

But class training does not supply the needed recreative 
element. We should endeavour to give young blind children that 
spontaneous activity and love of play which is the universal 
impulse of all healthy seeing children. The first requisite is a suit- 
able playground, specially adapted to meet the wants of the blind. 
Besides a free space where they can run and play, it should have 
a supply of swings, tilts, jumping-boards, stilts, char-^-bancs, skittle- 
alleys, &c. Any game that allows of sides being taken adds greatly 
to the enjoyments, and is a powerful incentive to play. The pupils 
should be encouraged to enter various competitions, as walking, 
running, jumping, leap-frog, sack-racing, barre-^-pied, shot pitching, 
tug-of-war, &c. Cycling, rowing, swimming and roller-skating are 
not only beneficial, but most enjoyable. 
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Mental Training. 

The subjects in the school curriculum must be varied according to 
the age and capacity of the pupils; but I would place first, those 
which cilltivate the powers of observation and the perceptive faculties. 
Object Itessons or Nature Study should have a large share of attention. 
Few people realise that a blind child knows nothmg of the size, shape 
and appearance of common objects that lie beyond the reach of his 
arm. When you have once shown him how to learn their charac- 
teristics, he will go on acquiring a knowledge of his surroundings 
unaided by a teacher. Again, a careful drill in mental arithmetic, 
combining accuracy with rapidity, is essential. A good command of 
English should be cultivated by frequent exercises in composition, 
and by committing to memory passages of standard prose and poetry. 
In his Secondary Course, the choice of subjects must depend upon 
his future career. Above all, stimulate a love of good readmg: it will 
be a help and solace through life. 

Besides a good general education, the blind must have careful and 
detailed training in some handicraft or thorough preparation for some 
profession. The trades and professions open to them are few, and if 
they fail in one of these, they cannot turn quickly to some other line of 
work. Those who have charge of their education should avail them- 
selves of all the knowledge that has been gained in this and other 
countries in order to decide wisely in regard to the trade or occupa- 
tion for which each pupil should be prepared. It may be some kind 
of handicraft, pianoforte-tuning, school teaching, or the profession of 
music ; the talent and ability of each child should be carefully con- 
sidered before finally deciding his future occupation. The failure to 
give the blind a practical education often means to him dependence 
tor life. 

Manual Training. 

From the earliest years, manual dexterity should be cultivated by 
kindergarten work, modelling, sewing, knitting, and slojd. If you 
wait until the pupil is thirteen or fourteen, it is often impossible to give 
the hands and fingers strength, or overcome the awkward manner in 
which manual work is often attempted by the untrained blind. Early 
manual training cultivates the perceptive faculties, gives activity to 
the body, and prepares the hands and fingers for pianoforte playing, 
pianoforte-tuning and handicrafts. 

Music in its various branches, when properly taught, is the best 
and most lucrative employment for the blind. To become successfiil 
in the profession, it is necessary for the blind to have opportunities 
of instruction, practice, study and hearing music equal to those 
afforded the seeing, with whom they will have to compete in the open 
market. If the blind musician is to rise above mediocrity, systematic 
musical instruction in childhood is indispensable, and good instruction 
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will avail little unless the practice is under constant and judicious 
supervision. It is sometimes urged that it is extravagant to employ 
the best teachers for poor blind children. But it is more extravagant 
to spend money in a way that unfits rather than fits them for useful 
independence. The musical instruction \n its several branches of 
harmony, pianoforte, organ and vocal culture, must be addressed to 
the mindj not merely to the ear. This is the only possible method by 
which musical training can be made of practical use to the blind. 

Indirect Instruction. 

The indirect instruction is scarcely less important than the direct. 
The pupils should be surrounded by a musical atmosphere. The 
Royal Normal College was located at Norwood, that the pupils might 
profit by the great musical advantages presented in the varied 
programmes of high-class music performed at the Crystal Palace. 
They also attend many concerts in London. In these rehearsals and 
concerts the students have opportunities for becoming familiar with 
the standard works of all the great masters, and hearing performances 
by distinguished artists from all parts of the world. The blind music 
teachers or organists must have a well-disciplined mind, capable of 
analysing and dealing with music from an intellectual point of view. 
If the mental faculties have not been developed and thoroughly 
disciplined, the blind musician, however well he may play or sing, will 
be a failure as a teacher. The musical instruction must be more 
thorough, more analytical, more comprehensive than corresponding 
instruction given to seeing persons. 

Pianoforte-Tuning. 

Pianoforte-tuning is an excellent employment for the blind, and 
one in which they have certain advantages. Many can be trained to 
become successful pianoforte-tuners when they have reached an age 
that renders training for the profession of music impossible. The 
seeing who excel in the business go through a long apprenticeship, 
and one must give the blind even more careful preparation. Owing 
to the fact that there is but one blind person to one thousand seeing 
persons, it is a difficult matter to educate the community to discriminate 
between competent and incompetent blind workmen. A man possessing 
sight may do his work badly, yet this would not prevent another seeing 
man from getting employment. If a blind man attempts to tune or 
repair a piano and fails to give satisfaction, it is then impossible for 
another blind man, however capable, to secure work in that vicinity. 
Therefore the blind who wish to succeed as pianoforte-tuners must 
not despise the drudgery of small details ; they must serve a regular 
apprenticeship, and fit themselves for practical business. They must 
work a number of hours daily under suitable tuition for several years. 
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After a careful examination every duly qualified tuner should be 
furnished with an official certificate, and tuners who cannot take the 
required examinations ought not to be allowed to impose upon the public. 

Business Training. 

From the first day the pupil enters school until he finishes his 
course of training, care must be taken to implant business habits. 
Blind children are allowed to be idle and helpless at home ; they do 
not learn to appreciate the value of time, and in after years this is one 
of the most difficult lessons to inculcate. Having drifted through 
childhood, they are content to drift through life. The important 
habits of punctuality, regularity and precision should be cultivated in 
all the arrangements and requirements. Each day should have its 
fixed exercises, and the pupils should understand, whatever their 
previous habits, that an appointed day and hour mean exactly what 
their names imply, and not the next day or hour or some apparently 
more convenient season. In the Royal Normal College pupils rise 
and go to bed, classes come and go, lessons are set and recited, 
compositions and written exercises are required and demanded, with a 
regularity that is practically unfaiHng. This precision appeals to the 
instinct of order that exists in every human being, and helps to develop 
it to the degree necessary to resist the temptations and obstacles that 
are often allowed to smother it ; and it gives the possessor the 
pleasure that always accompanies prompt and regular performance of 
every duty. So, too, of many other matters, in which exactness is 
an element, and which make up those business habits which are of 
such importance, both to the individual and his friends. The pupils 
are trained to business habits, a thing of more importance to their 
future success, and to the comfort of their employers and associates, 
than any one accomplishment or branch of learning. 



BoARDiNG-ScHOOLs versus Day Classes. 

It is claimed by some that a blind child gains more independence 
if kept at home, and educated in a school with the seeing. This 
theory is not verified by practical experience. At home, its blindness 
makes the child an exception ; it usually takes little or no part in 
the active duties of everyday life. As a rule it grows helpless and 
dependent. Many blind children of ten and twelve cannot dress or 
feed themselves, and I have known young men of eighteen who could 
not finish their own toilettes. Again, in a class of seeing children, 
the blind member is treated as an exception. The memory is culti- 
vated at the expense of the other faculties, and the facility with which 
it recites in certain subjects causes it to make a false estimate of its 
attainments. The fundamental principles in different branches are 
imperfectly understood, from the failure to follow the illustrations of 
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the teacher. In the playgrounds a few irrepressibles join in the active 
games, but most of the blind children prefer a quiet corner. At the 
present time there is a prejudice against institutional life for seeing 
children, and the boarding-out system has ardent advocates. The 
former may have its drawbacks, put I believe they can be overcome, 
and that a boarding school is the best for blind children. It should 
be our aim to reduce the evils of segregation to a minimum. At the 
Royal Normal College we have a number of buildings : a house for 
the youngest girls and another for the youngest boys ; one each for 
the intermediate boys and girls, and again one each for the elder male 
and female students. The pupils are arranged to form a society of 
families, in which enthusiastic teachers by their personal influence are 
constantly cultivating the manners of the pupils, calling out their 
affections, and raising their moral tone. There should be an earnest 
endeavour, not merely to train the intellectual, musical, or technical 
capabilities of the pupils, but to develop all the powers essential to an 
active, useful, happy manhood or womanhood. The first effort should 
be to awaken within every child true and earnest aspirations, and make 
him feel that with God's help he has the power to act a useful part 
among his fellow men. 

Co-operation of School Authorities Necessary. 

We cannot afford to give the blind an education that is not the 
best of its kind in the profession or trade they will have to follow. A 
good education is usually a blind man's only capital ; it must be equal, 
if not superior, to that given the seeing with whom he will have to 
compete. In order to obtain efficiency with economy there should be 
more co-operation. According to the census, there are about 2,000 
blind children of school age, and 2,500 School Boards. The School 
Boards or Education Department should adopt a comprehensive plan, 
and provide for well-graded, properly classified schools, where the 
blind child can obtain an education that will fit him for some future 
work. Much of the best instruction for blind children must be given 
orally, and it must be evident to all, if we can take the children in 
sufficiently large numbers to grade them well, we can afford to employ 
the best teacners. Large playgrounds, gymnasia, well -equipped 
technical shops, and a liberal supply of the best school apparatus 
should be provided. A few items will show the expensive character of 
embossed books and apparatus for the blind. Although the British 
and Foreign Bible Association has striven for many years to improve 
and cheapen books and apparatus for the blind, they are still costly, 
compared with those used by the seeing. Let me give a few compara- 
tive figures in regard to the most elementary school-books and 
apparatus, and it will prove the necessity for co-operation all along the 
line. Nelson's " Fourth Reader " can be put into the hands of a seeing 
child for 15. 6d. ; for the blind child it costs 75. 6d. Nelson's " Fifih 
Reader," 25., against los. Wood's " Natural History Reader," 15. 2d., 
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against 125. Elementary Geography, 8^., against 65. 8d. Swinton's 
" Outlines of World's History," 4s., against 24s. Green's '* History of 
the English People," 65. 6rf., against 325. 6d. Macmillan's Science 
Primers, gd. for the sighted, and from 45. 6d. to 65. for the blind. The 
Bible Society has done much to cheapen the Scriptures for the blind, 
yet a complete copy of the Scriptures in Braille costs £$. What 
corresponds to pen, ink and copy-book, 4s. ^d. ; the substitute for the 
ordinary slate and pencil, 75. 3d. We will take one or two samples 
from our lending library. '' The Curiosity Shop," " Little Dorrit," or 
"John Halifax" costs for the sighted from is. iid. to 35. gd. ; for the 
blind, from 3 to 6 guineas. If music is taught a liberal supply of 
pianos and organs is a necessity. All this seems a large outlay, but 
it must be incurred if a good percentage of the blind are to be made 
independent and self-sustaining. 

Intermarriage. 

For the sake of economy, one or two Boards have established 
schools for the Deaf Mutes and the Blind in the same building. This 
plan was tried in America, but has been given up in most of the 
States. To meet the difficulty of proper classification with small 
numbers, blind boys and girls are taught in the same classes. The 
acquaintances then made lead to intimacy in later years, and foster 
intermarriage among the blind. The intermarriage among the blind 
is a calamity both for them and for their children. Some who might 
have been successful business men are to-day begging in the streets in 
consequence of intermarriage. 

National Scheme. 

A National Scheme of Education for the blind, which has for its 
object to make them a self-sustaining class, should include Kindergarten 
schools for children from five to eight years of age. Preparatory schools 
firom eight to eleven. Intermediate schools from eleven to fourteen. 
At fourteen an intelligent opinion can be formed in regard to the 
future career of the pupils. They will fall naturally into the following 
categories: — {a) A certain number will succeed better in handicraft 
than in any other calling, and should be drafted into a suitable 
mechanical school, {b) A few will have special gifts for general 
business, and should be educated accordingly, (c) A few will have 
the ability and ambition to prepare for the University, and the special 
college should afford them the most thorough preparation for the 
University examinations, {d) Some will have the necessary talent, 
combined with the requisite character and industry, to succeed in the 
musical profession ; in addition to a liberal education, these should 
have musical instruction equal to that given to the seeing in the best 
schools of music, (e) Some may achieve excellent success as piano- 
forte-tuners, and in the Pianoforte-Tuning School strict business habits 
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should be cultivated, and the same attention to work required as is 
demanded of seeing workmen in well-regulated pianoforte factories. 
At fourteen years of age the Government should grant students that 
wish to follow music or other professions a course of secondary 
education for at least six years, and provide a thorough course of 
technical training for the blind who will have to depend upon handi- 
crafts. In every school or class there will be a certain number of 
young blind children who from neglect, want of food or other causes, 
are feeble in body and defective in mtellect ; such children are a great 
burden in any class or school, and require special treatment and 
instruction. Educational authorities throughout the country should 
unite and have one or two schools in a healthful locality for mentally 
defective children. 

Higher Standard Necessary. 

Our great effort must be to lift the blind from pauperism. As 
soon as they enter a school all semblance of pauper origin should be 
removed. They must be inspired with a desire for independence and 
a belief in its possibility. In the public mind blindness has been so 
long and closely associated with dependence and pauperism, that 
schools for the blind, even the most progressive, have been regarded 
hitherto as asylums rather than educational establishments. A sad 
mistake in the training of the blind is the lack of an earnest effort to 
improve their social condition. Whenever pupils in institutions are 
treated and habitually spoken of as poor, indigent, blind children, a 
feeling of semi-pauperism is fostered, and when the blind leave such 
institutions they become paupers in reality. The fact that their 
education has been left to charity has helped to keep them in the 
ranks of dependents. Unless you plead for them as the indigent 
blind, and draw a strong picture of their helplessness and misery, it is 
difficult to obtain funds for carrying on the work. 

Education Act of 1893. 

Parliament in 1893 passed an Act providing for the elementary 
education of blind and deaf children. The promoters of the Act 
thought they were conferring a favour by extending the age to 
sixteen ; they did not realise that the school authorities, for the sake 
of economy, would keep the blind children in day centres, as they are 
termed, until the age of sixteen. The lack of suitable playgrounds, 
gymnasia, manual training and musical instruction, often prevents 
successful work in after-life. At sixteen years of age it is too late to 
begin a course of musical training which will prepare the blind boy or 
girl for use^ful independence. 
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Secondary Education. 

I appeal to this Congress to use its influence with the Govern- 
ment to promote Secondary Education for the blind and have it begin 
at fourteen years of age. I hope the Government will grant six years 
of Secondary Education, not only for those who have good mental 
power and musical ability, but a thorough course of technical training 
for those who must afterwards depend on some handicraft. Also 
mechanical training for those who become blind later in life. 



State Aid in Other Countries. 

The United Kingdom practically stands alone in allowing the 
education of the blind to depend upon charity. In the United States 
each State Government not only makes liberal provision for the 
education and training of the blind, but provides grounds, buildings, 
and a complete equipment in all departments. Although it costs 
much more per capita ^ from ^^40 to £bo per annum, the blind are as 
amply provided with the means of education as the seeing. France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the English Colonies provide by taxation 
for the education of the blind, and I trust the day is near at hand 
when equal provision will be made for all the blind in the United 
Kingdom. 

In conclusion, I move that, in the opinion of this Congress, the 
Act of 1893 should be amended and terminate the Elementary 
Education of blind children at fourteen ; and that the Government 
should grant six years of Secondary Education, not only for those 
who have good mental power and musical ability, but a thorough 
course of technical training for those who must afterwards depend 
on some handicraft. Also mechanical training for those who become 
blind later in life. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Campbell was moved by Sir William Chance, and 
seconded by Mr. Stuart Thorpe, and was unanimously carried. 

Miss James (Poor Law Guardian, Bethnal Green), in thanking Dr. Campbell 
for his kind reception of the Delegates, said what a pleasure it was to see the 
wonderful and happy life at the College. Dr. Campbell and his staff, by 
unswervingly following their most admirable system of skilled training and technical 
education, had been enabled to call out those latent powers of mind and body which 
Nature — repentant, as it were, of her one great denial, the gift of sight — lavished with 
such a bountiful hand on the blind. Here we saw how the blind child, who, left an 
isolated mite among the seeing, was only an object of commiseration — helpless and 
dependent, possibly also poor, or even destitute, at best pitied and petted, at worst a 
street beggar or a pauper ; here, by this special education among his equals, he or 
she becomes vigorous with life, both of mind and body. The awakened soul 
energising the body, till at last highly trained, highly skilled, they can hold their own 
in the battle of life with their seemg brethren, and leave the College to become 
independent, self-supporting members of the commonwealth. Referring to what 
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Dr. Campbell had said of the great cost of books for the blind, Miss James mentioned 
that invalids, or those who, after years of philanthropic work, found themselves imable 
any longer to bear the burden and heat of the day, might be of great assistance to 
the blind, by doing that first transcription of books into Braille, without which the 
blind cannot themselves copy except from dictation by the seeing. 

Pastor Dalhoff (Denmark]) said, — As Denmark has been named by Dr. 
Campbell in his interesting paper,, it will seem natural that I should say some words 
about the care of the blind in Denmark. I am not strictly an expert in this matter, 
but as pastor at our Deaconess Institution — of nearly 300 sisters, spread over all the 
country and engaged in all kinds of philanthropic work — I have occasion to know a 
little about such things. Then I also teach our future clergymen — as many as will 
take part in my instruction — this science of philanthropy (or rather '*diaconic "), on 
which I have written a book, translated into German in Dr. Sch&fer's ** Monatschrift 
fQr Innere Mission *' ; and with these candidates in theology I go round every year 
through such institutions, which show them an essential side of Christian life, 
and, well understood, also of the life of Christ, such as a clergyman ought to know 
and perform. We go and see types of the care for the blind, the deaf, the 
idiots, the epileptics, the cripples, the lunatics, the prisoners and ex-prisoners, the 
sick and the helpless, the little ones and the old ones, the homeless and the Esdlen, 
the workless and the drunkards, &c., so that a vicar shall also know a little aboat 
how to assist such cases which he will meet with in his lifework. 

So I have known for many years our Royal Blind Institution. Its director, 
Mr. Moldenhawer, is my friend, as he is the friend of Dr. Campbell, whom, I remind 
him, he has named before me with much honour. Our Blind Institution is at Copen- 
hagen, and will soon be a century old, its present buildings being nearly half a 
century old, during which time it has had Mr. Moldenhawer for its director, assisted 
by able teachers and helpers, of which one is his son-in-law. It has not such a 
spacious and rising ground as here ; nor have the pupils so many different enter- 
tainments and occupations as I have enjoyed to see here ; but the institution has a 
rather homely character, the pupils, present and past, seeing in the director their 
fatherly friend to whom they will communicate their joys and resort to in all cases of 
distress. And as he has been the teacher of nearly all the blind who have been 
instructed in our little land, he knows their fates and characters to a great extent and 
is able to help them by advice or by deed. And bein^ a imiversally respected and 
beloved man, he can get most of all that he wants for his blind friendls either through 
the Government and h^slation, or by philanthropic means. So he has had the good 
fortune to see the evolution of the care of the blmd in Denmark working in a happy 
and satisfactory manner. 

The pupils in the institution learn some trade or handicraft by which they are 
enabled to earn their livelihood — the boys matmaking, ropebinding, brushbinding, 
carpetmaking ; many also, with the help of specially invented instruments, shoemaking, 
so that they can make themselves a pair of boots ; this can be a good livelihood, especially 
in repairing : then piano-tuning, playing on the piano, organ, violin, and flute. Mr. 
Moldenhawer insists that everyone, besides the musical instruction — ^for them that are 
able to have such — shall also learn a handicraft ; else when one thing fails they will 
be quite in despair, but with two strings to the bow they will do much better. Many a 
blind man in Denmark unites the professions of a musical man and a brushbinder, con- 
temporary or at different seasons; and perhaps with quite a little help in the beginning 
he succeeds. I think it is very seldom that a blind man born so, or so become 
in his childhood, comes on the parish or the imion for support ; with those who 
become blind at an older age, it may be ; though in most parts I believe they will be 
helped otherwise. As to the girls, they learn sewing, especially machine-sewing, 
and housework. Not a few of them are musicians, especially organ-players; in 
many of our churches the organ is played by a blind man or woman. In later years 
some of the blind have also been taught massage giving, in which their fine nnger 
touch helps them very much. I may add the remark that our blind pupils, through 
a most simple instrument invented by one of their teachers, Guldberg by name, are 
enabled to do such writing as we others do and can read, so that they are able to 
communicate themselves by letter with whomsoever they will. 
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Our Royal Blind Institution has from a private beginning become a State 
Institution. The State finances pay the deficit on every year's balance, not much less 
than 1,000 krones, or 50 to 55 est. for each pupil. The parents are not, as with the 
deaf-and-dumb, constrained by law to send in their blind children; but most of 
them do, as they are also exhorted to do, annual reports showing where there are 
blind people. And all who come are received and educated at one and the same 
institution, whether they can be paid for or not. The years of education are strictly 
from eight to sixteen years of age ; but many come some years later, and the director 
has a right, under different forms, to keep them longer if it is necessary for their 
instruction, and so, as I have also seen here, several of its pupils are b^inning to be 
bearded young men and grown-up young girls before they quit the institution. 

A few years ago Mr. Moldenhawer sdso attained one of his great wishes, the 
State building at the seaside (by Kallundborg Fjord), a little institution (or separate 
part of the great institution) for some twenty — the great institution has about one 
hundred places— children six to ten years old, who can be educated there at the same 
time as they are strengthened by the fresh air and water to meet the attacks of tuber- 
cnilosis, to which the blind as well as other defective ones are especially exposed. 
Thus, many a young man or woman, whose voice and talent would give good hope 
for the future, is prevented from dying of consumption, just at the moment when he 
or she could be expected to bring forth the fruit of the instruction given to them. 
The director has it also in his power to send to this seaside house those pupils of 
the great institution who show signs of a beginning of scrofula or tuberculosis. 

Also for those blind women who have been pupils of the institution, and who 
can earn a good deal, but not enough for their livelihood, there has, last year, 
through private help or Mr. Moldenhawer's initiative, been opened a home (in one 
of the suburbs of Copenhagen), where they are g^iven board and lodging while 
doing all the work they possibly can. For the men two or three elder societies are 
caring, buying raw material for their work at wholesale prices and selling the finished 
products (especially carpets and brushes) for them, or helping them otherwise in times 
of difficulty; also providing them with instruments, tools or other means for their 
trade and business, as well as with relief-printed books for their entertainment. In 
nearly all these societies and works Mr. Moldenhawer can be said to have been the 
soul. A little country has also its advantages : we can better oversee it and over- 
come it. So we can say, I hope truthfiUly, that the blind, as also most of the 
other defectives, are relatively well cared for in Denmark. But both in this respect 
and in others we have still much to learn, and therefore I am here. And having 
seen with great satisfaction this excellent institution and its much revered director, 
I sincerely hope that he may obtain for his institution and for all the blind in this 
country what be wishes. 

The Chairman then put the motion proposed by Dr. Campbell, <' That in the 
opinion of this Congress the Act of 1893 should be amended so as to terminate the 
elementary education of blind children at fourteen, and that the Government should 
grant six years of Secondary Education not only for those who have good mental 
power and musical ability, but a thorough course of technical training for those who 
must afterwards depend on some handicraft ; also mechanical training for those who 
become blind later in life." This was seconded by Miss Jambs, and carried 
unanimously. 
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LEGISLATIVE SECTION. 

Thb Right Hon. Viscount Cross again presided at the meeting of this section. 
The business began with the reading of the following papers : — 

EXTENSION OF THE AREA OF REFORMATORY AND 

PREVENTIVE WORK. 

By MR. JOHN TREVARTHEN, 
Secretary of the Philanthropic Society* s Farm School^ Redhill. 

In submitting this subject to the Congress may I be allowed to 
say that I have been for forty years resident Secretary of the oldest 
and largest Reformatory School in the British Isles — I think I may 
say in the Empire — and that in that capacity I have made personal 
acquaintance and observation of upwards of 3,500 boys. 

The Philanthropic Society, whose unworthy representative I am 
on this occasion, began its work in 1788 '* for the protection of poor 
children and the offspring of convicted felons, and the reformation of 
children who have themselves been engaged in criminal practices." 
Up to the end of igoi it had trained and sent forth upwards of 6,000 
young people. Since its operations were removed from London to the 
Farm School, Redhill, in 1849, the Society has received 4,800 boys 
and discharged 4,500 down to December 31st last, of whom 1,775 
have emigrated to our colonies. 

The last returns show that of our discharges in the last four 
years 94*12 per cent, have not been re-convicted, 4-57 per cent, have 
more or less relapsed into crime, and 1*30 per cent, are unknown to 
us at present. An American visitor once said to me, " Well, I guess 
that's better than general society ! " Whether that be so or not, these 
are uncontrovertible facts, and my object in mentioning them is to 
show what grand results are attainable in reformatory work, and this 
being so, that we ought to extend the area of it as widely as possible, 
and not be content with the limited sphere in which it is now 
carried on. 

I wish it clearly understood that in speaking of our work at 
Redhill I am merely using it as an illustration of reformatory work 
in general. We have always taken the most unpromising material, 
admitted with really criminal antecedents, and of these cases more 
than nine-tenths are saved to society, and the prevention of crime 
thereby is very much greater than these figures represent. Every 
boy saved from the streets and a life of criminality is a great check on 
evil companionship, which is so largely responsible for juvenile 
delinquency of all kinds. 

I am warranted in saying that there is no kind of philanthropic 
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work which gives better results or which answers more readily to the 
pains taken in it. The physical, mental, and moral improvement is 
little short of marvellous. We turn out such drill and gymnastic 
exercises as are the admiration of professional judges. We had 
something like 200 old boys at the front in South Africa, one- 
fifth of whom were non-commissioned officers. Our lads become 
splendid colonists, many farming their own land, others learn trades 
with most gratifying success, and all acquire habits which give them 
a fair start in the battle of life. Our cricket and football teams more 
than hold their own with others in the neighbourhood, and in every 
other way take good positions. 

All this proves the lads to be first-rate stuff and only wanting the 
opportunities which they gain through reformatory training. And 
mark what a saving of pounds, shillings, and pence the work 
represents. I observe the Prison Commissioners state that the cost 
of a prisoner in one of our local prisons is £25 2S. $d. per annum, and 
in a convict prison ;^43 45. 8rf. per head, and with what results ? 

But I must pass on to speak of the restrictions we desire to see 
removed. They are — (i) in the age admissible to these schools ; (2) in 
the term of detention ; and (3) in the restraints upon discharge, which 
parents too often impose. 

I. As to age at admission, the law does not permit a lad over 
sixteen years of age to be* sent to a reformatory ! He can only be 
sent to prison, which can do him no good, or be sent back to the 
circumstances which have brought him to disgrace and trouble; that 
is to say, at a most critical age he cannot have the hopeful chance of 
a reformatory training because he happens to be a few days 
or months older than sixteen. We are told on good authority 
that one-third of all burglars are boys from sixteen to twenty-one, 
that the proportion of criminals from sixteen to twenty-one is increas- 
ing in England, and is higher than at any other age, being nearly 
one-fifth of the whole and sometimes more. While one-fourth of 
all the convictions for larceny are against juveniles under sixteen, 
20 per cent, of crimes against morals are committed by those under 
twenty-one years of age. 

Coupling these facts with the percentage of reclamation effected 
by reformatories, does it not seem astounding that the area of work is 
not extended to include those at least from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age ? And here I would point to experiments made long ago in this 
direction even in England, to say nothing of other countries, notably 
in the United States. In the ten years from 1846 to 1856 there 
were received 258 lads at Redhill between sixteen and twenty years of 
age, and from our books it appears that the recorded convictions and 
doubtful subsequent careers out of. this number amount to barely 
12 per cent., whilst it is abundantly evident that the work was 
eminently successful in the other cases. Indeed, it is matter of 
history that the success attained at Redhill with these lads under 
** conditional pardon " that materially helped to bring about the 
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Reformatory and Industrial School Acts, which are admitted on all 
hands to have done a magnificent work in later times. Royal and 
Departmental Commissions have recommended that under necessary 
limitation the reformatory age of admission should be extended to 
eighteen, with detention not exceeding three years, but nothing has 
been done to bring about this desirable reform ! " 'Tis true, *tis pity, 
pity 'tis 'tis true." 

2. My next complaint is as to the length of the terms of detention. 
At present (by a recent Act) we may not under any circumstances 
keep a boy after he is nineteen years of age, when many a time it is very 
undesirable that he should be discharged. I will not trouble you 
with any more statistics, but some time ago our Warden went very 
carefully inta this matter, and he found it incontrovertibly established 
in our experience that the longer terms of detention showed the best 
results afterwards — that is to say, boys with four years' training turned 
out much better than those with three years only, and those with five 
years better than those for four years. We have always urged that 
the longest term possible should be given in all cases, for we can shorten 
it if it is not necessary to keep the Tad. So we feel that the age limit 
of nineteen instead of twenty-one, as formerly, was a distinctly retro 
grade step, and ought to be altered back again. All we want is 
the opportunity to do our work thoroughly, and that is often impossible 
when a really bad lad comes in at sixteen and must perforce leave at 
nineteen. 

My third restriction I wish to see removed or qualified is the 
fi-equent inimical interference of parents with the eventual disposal of 
our lads. This, however, was somewhat fully discussed yesterday, 
and I need not enlarge on that head. It is very hard that worthless 
parents should have the power to neutralise the good we do by their 
interference, and I hope the reference we carried yesterday will do 
something to bring about an improvement in this matter. 

I beg to move **That in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable 
that cases up to eighteen years of age should be admissible to 
reformatories ; that in the older cases the term should extend to 
twenty-one years of age, and in others to the extent of five years, 
subject to licence in the manager's discretion when qualified for 
earlier discharge." 

THE REFORM OF YOUNG CRIMINALS. 

Par M. PAUL FLANDIN. 

Conseiller h la Cour cTAppel de Paris, SecrHaire Gineral du C<mitl de Dtfense des Enftmis 

Traduits en Justice^ d Paris, 

I. 

Dans T^tat de progrfes social auquel nous sommes arrives, I'enfant 
occupe, depuis quelques ann6es, dans nos 16gislations modernes, une 
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place importante qu'il n'avait pas autrefois. S'il a le bonheur de 
nattre dans une famille honnSte ou r^gne Taisance, il sera, d^s son 
plus jeune ige, entour6 de soins vigilants. II grandira, sans 
s'apercevoir de la surveillance incessante dont il est Tobjet; ses 
qualit6s se developperont avec, ses connaissances; souventses d6fauts 
s'efFaceront peu k peu, et m^me ses mauvais instincts disparaitront 
sans que la Justice ait k s'occuper de lui. 

Mais si I'enfant est n6 dans une famille d'artisans, surcharges 
de fatigues et de privations, g6n6ralement pauvres ; si le pfere, ou la 
mfere, ou tous les deux ont disparu ; si Tenfant est rest6 orpnelin, sans 
qu'un parent, un voisin, un ami, ou une soci6t6 de patronage aient 
pu le recueillir, le petit abandonn6 se trouvera sans abri. On le 
voit alors errer par les chemins, ou par les rues ; mendier, voler, k 
r^talage d'un marchand, le repas dont il a besoin, le couteau ou la 
cravate qui lui font envie; accrocher sa fr^le existence k celle des 
mauvais sujets ou des souteneurs, et, progressivement, au bout de 
quelques jours, parfois de quelques heures, devenir lui-m^me un 
maliaiteur. 

T6t ou tard la police Tarrete. En rhglt g6n6rale, car, m6me sur 
ce point les difF6rents peuples n'ont pas une legislation uniformed si 
Tenfant arr^t^ est une fiUe kgie de moins de 12 ans, ou environ, ou 
un gar9on ag6 de moins de 13 ans, ou environ, on est unanime k 
penser qu'il n'y a pas de responsabilit6 p6nale. Au dessous de cet 
dge, en effet, sauf de rares exceptions, Tfetre humain n'est encore 
qu'un inconscient, une sorte d'impulsif, sans exp6rience de la vie, 
href, lin enfant qu'il convient de soumettre k un traitement appropri6, 
un irresponsable, auquel il faut surtout 6viter la fl6trissure de la prison. 

Les Pouvoirs publics doivent le prot6ger contre lui-m6me 
parcequ'il n'a pas encore la notion du bien et du mal.^ II est arrSt6 
parcequ'il trouble le bon ordre : il est priv6 de son ind6pendance non 
pour 6tre ch&ti6, mais pour 6tre secouru ; parcequ'il est incapable de 
se suffire k lui-mfeme et parcequ'il ne sait pas user de cette liberty que 
le malheur lui a donn6e trop t6t. 

II passe done sous la main de Justice ; mais le pouvoir judiciaire 
n'intervient que pour sanctionner, par un ordre 6crit, la privation de 
cette liberty. Si I'enqu^te est d6favorable aux parents et k Tenfant, 
le juge d' instruction, apr^s avoir donn6 main lev6e du mandat de 
d6p6t, devra, en vertu d'une disposition sp6ciale, pouvoir enlever k la 
famille le droit de gardCy et placer d'office Tenfant chez un particulier, 
ou dans un 6tablissement charitable, patronage ou autre ; lui confier 
le droit de garde enlev6 aux parents, et cela pour un temps dont le 

* En Russie, la loi distingue trois classes de mineurs: de 10 k 14 ans; de 
14 k 17 ans; de 17 k 21 ans les peines sont att6nu6es ... la responsabilit6 
p^nale n'apparait qu*& TAge de dix ans accomplis. — ** Rev. p6nitent/' ann6e 
1902, p. 225. 

< En A^gleterre, I'intermenent du minuer au dessous de 16 ans pent 6tre 
prononc6 par le Tribunal, non seulement par jugement, mais par simple d6cision 
du tribunad ayant le caract6re d'une mesure d'ordre. — " Rev. p6nitent.," 1902., p. 229. 

P.O. K 
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leglslateur aura k determiner la dur6e. Cette procedure constituera 
la premiere 6tape. 

Si le mineur a franchi Vkge de 12 ans pour les filles, ou celui de 
13 ans pour les gar9ons, mais sans avoir encore atteint Tige de 16 
ans, je proposerais une seconde 6tape, pour laquelle le juge a instruc- 
tion aura une mission sp6ciale ; celle de rechercher et d'appr6cier le 
degr6 de la responsabilit6 de Tenfant. 

Si le juge estime que Tenfant a agi sans discemement^ il pourra : 
ou le rendre k la famille, au cas oii celle-ci serait jug6e digne de le 
recevoir; ou le placer d'office chez un particulier, ou dans un 
^tablissement charitable, patronage, ou maison de preservation. Si 
le juge estime que le jeune d61inquant a agi avec discemement^ il le 
conservera sous mandat de d^pdt et le renverra devant la juridiction 
repressive comp6tente. 

Cette juridiction aura k choisir : 1° entre I'acquittement pur et 
simple, ce qui 6quivaudra au renvoi dans la famille; 2° entre le 
placement d'office soit chez un particulier, soit dans un etablissement 
charitable, patronage ou maison de preservation ; et 3° un dernier 
parti, le plus rigoureux, mais bien souvent le meilleur, Tenvoi dans un 
6tablissement d'iducation correctionnellcy oix le mineur pourra ^tre 
detenu pendant tel nombre d'ann^es que le Tribunal aura determin6es, 
et, au maximum, jusqu'^ 20 ans accomplis ; sauf, pour TAdministra- 
tion, la faculty d'appliquer, avant cette ech6ance, la liberation 
conditionnelle, si Tenfant se conduit bien. La troisifeme et demifere 
^tape serait de 16 k 18 ans. Cette fois le juge d'instruction n'aurait 
plus k s'occuper de la question de discernement. Si, aprfes le r^glement 
de la procedure, il y a lieu de saisir la juridiction de repression, les 
juges, au cas de condamnation, appliqueront les peines de droit 
commun, mais k un tarif riduiL 

Pourquoi au tarif reduit? Parceque, au dessous de Tige de 
18 ans, le d61inquant, reconnu coupable, n'est pas encore un malfaiteur 
adulte; parcequ'il n'est encore qu'une sorte de candidat au mal, et 
parceque je fais entre lui et Vadulte ( j'entends celui qui a commenc6 
sa 18*" ann6e) une difference que nos legislations modemes ne me 
semblent pas avoir encore suffisamment respect^e. 

II est inhumain k mon sens, de consid6rer trop rapidement le 
jeune d^linquant comme un etre d^chu ; de le vieillir trop vite et de 
donner k ses premieres fautes une importance excessive. Car, qu*on 
ne Toublie pas, il est surtout dangereux, pour son avenir, de lui 
constituer trop tot un easier judiciaire. 

C'est seulement lorsque le mineur, gar9on ou fille, aura achev6 sa 
I7'annee qu'on pouvra le consid6rer comme ayant atteint la plenitude 
du libre arbitre, et lui appliquer, au tarif normal, la rigueur des lois 
p6nales; sauf au juge, bien entendu, k appr^cier ropportunit6 de 
Tapplication des circonstances attenuantes et k en fair un large usage. 

Pour ne pas m'^carter des limites du programme de la section, 
j'ai hate de passer k Texamen d'une question s'appliquant plus 
sp6cialement k la '^reforme des enfants d61inquants." 
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11. DeS COMITis DE DEFENSE DBS EnFANTS TrADUITS EN JUSTICE. 

II faut aimer Tenfant, mSme delinquant ; il ne faut plus le 
consid6rer comme une 6pave inutile, en laissant au hasard le soin 
de le sauver. II faut courageusement le prendre en charge, Tenlever 
^ la garde de parents indigues et le placer dans un 6tablissement de 
r6forme, appropri^ k son caract^re, k ses aptitudes, k ses instincts 
pour le rendre bon et en faire, s'il se peut, un honnete homme, ou une 
honn^te femme. 

Apres avoir, selon les cas, enlev6 au p^re et k la m6re les droits 
resultant de la puissance patemelle, il faut aussi trouver les moyens^ 
de punir ces m^mes parents lorsqu'ils ont fait preuve d'une negligence 
cbupable, et les d6clarer responsables tnoralement et pecuniairement ; 
d'abord en les privant d'une partie de leurs droits civils, en second 
lieu en les obligeant, le cas 6ch6ant, k payer, en totality, ou en partie, 
les frais occasionn6s par I'^ducation forc^e donn6e k leur enfant. 

Telle a 6t6, en 1890, k Paris, Torigine de la creation des Comitis 
de difense des enfants traduits en justice. Depuis bientdt douze ann6es 
ils se sont multipli6s, k ce point qu'k une ^poque prochaine, la plupart 
des villes ou si^gent une Cour d'appel, ou un Tribunal important, 
seront ppurvues d'une cr6ation de ce genre. 

En France, tout mineur kgi de moins de 16 ans, arret6 sur la 
voie publique pour un d61it de droit commun, tel que vagabondage, 
mendicity, outrages aux moeurs, rebellion, coups, tentative d'incendie, 
de meurtre, &c., est conduit k la mairie, au commissariat de police, ou 
k la gendarmerie, et, de 1^, au Procureur de la R^publique, qui le 
renvoie au juge d'instruction charg6 de proc6der k une information. 

Aussitdt qu'il est saisi de I'affaire le juge recherche, pour 
les joindre au dossier, tous proc^s-verbaux ant^rieurs relatifs aux 
pr6c6dentes arrestations dont le jeune delinquant a pu 6tre I'objet. 
II se renseigne sur ses antecedents dans la famille, k I'ecole, ou k 
I'apprendissage ; il dirige son enquete sur les enseignements donnes 
par le p^re et la m^re, sur leur moralite et sur leur conduite. Par 
des confrontations et de frequents interrogatoites il cherche k se 
bien penetrer de la valeur intellectuelle et morale de I'enfant, meme 
de ses aptitudes professionnelles et de sa sante. Si cette premiere 
enquete n'a pas sufii k le fixer, s'il a conserve des doutes sur la nature 
des mesures k prendre dans I'interet du mineur, soit pour lui trouver 
un placement avantageux, soit pour le faire envoyer dans une maison 
de correction^ voici le moyen frequemment employe par nos juges 

^ D'apr^ le nouveau Code des Pays-Bas, la d6ch6ajiice des parents n*est plus 
€onsid6r6e comme une peine; c*est le d^placement d'un devoir, ce n'est plus la 
privation d'un droit. Elle est r^lement6e au Code civil, et non plus au Code p6nal. 
— " Rev. p6nitent.," ann6e 1902, p. 659. 

M. Puibaraud conseille d'employer une sorte de degradation pour le p^re de 
iiamille d6chu de la puissance patemelle. — " Eod.," p. 640. 

En Angleterre, le juge peut prescrire que les parents contribueront aux frais de 
garde de Ten&nt. — " Eod.," p. 312. 
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d'instructions prts le Tribunal de la Seine, et qui leur a presque 
toujours r6ussi. 

Le juge suspend, pour quelques semaines, le cours de son 
information, ainsi que Tintemement de Tenfant k la maison d'arr^t. 
II envoie son jeune pr6yenu k Tassistance publique, avec un rapport 
sommaire sur la pr6vention. L'assistance recoit Tenfant et le place 
temporairement, k Tessai, dans un asile special, ou, dans une vie 
nouvelle, le mineur, soigneusement surveill6, retrouvera des con- 
disciples, pupilles de Tassistance, dont il partagera les travaux, les 
exercices et les jeux. Si, aprfes quelques semaines d*^reuve> 
Texp^rience est jug6e suffisante, le mineur, s'il s'est bien conduit, est 
renvoy6 au juge, avec un rapport favorable et une proposition de 
placement. Dans le cas contraire, si ce temps d'6preuve n'a abouti 
qu'k des notes mauvaises, le jeune pr6venu est d6finitivement renvoy^ 
au juge, qui joint au dossier le rapport dress6 par Tassistance publique 
et reprend son information au point ou il Tavait laiss6e. 

G6n6ralement I'enfant reconnu vicieux, corrompu et irr6ductible 
est miir pour la maison de correction. D'accord avec le Parquet le 
juge d'instruction clot son information et renvoie le mineur devant le 
Tribunal correctionnel qui Tacquitte comme ayant ag^ safts disceme- 
ment^ mais ordonne, en meme temps, qu'il sera plac6, jusqu'k une 
6poque voisine de sa majority, dans une maison de correction.^ 

Parfois il arrive que de saines interventions et de sages conseils,^ 

f)endant toute la dur6e de la prevention, ont transform6 Tenfant, 
orsqu'il comparait devant le Tribunal ; et Ton voit quelquefois les 
juges acquitter d6finitivement le mineur, lorsqu'un patronage, ou toute 
autre personne absolument digne de confiance, mterviennent pour 
proposer un placement avantageux.* 

Actuellement, en France, Tautorit^ judiciaire ne pent intervenir au 
sujet d'un enfant vicieux, que s'il est arret6. II nous manque, pour 
les soci6t6s de patronages, la faculty d'agir directement devant les 
tribunaux et d'y exercer des poursuites. Les soci6t6s charitables 
ne peuvent avoir satisfaction qu'en portant plainte au Parquet et ea 
sollicitant son intervention.' 

Les Comitis de defense des enfants traduits en justice ont eu cette 
salutaire consequence, qu'ils ont averti les Pouvoirs publics des 
r6formes utiles k entreprendre, et que les voeux qu'ils ont formulas 
ont 6t6 fr6quemment suivis de lois qui ont ainsi sanctionn6 les 
ameliorations propos6es.* 

^ Code penal fran9ais, Art. 66. 

* Congrfes de Lisbonne, ann6e 1897 I "^o^ rapport sur la Ve question. En 
France, tout en£ant, &g6 de moins de 16 ans, pent Itre, sans limite d*&ge, si jeune 
qu*il soit, traduit devant un tribunal de repression. C*est pour combler cette lacune 
que j'ai indiqu6 les premieres propositions faisant Tobjet du pr6sent rapport. 

* v., sur ce point, une excellente 6tude de M. Paul Nourrisson, V association contre 
le crime. Paris, Larose, 1901, et, dans le m^me sens, un rapport k I'lnstitut de 
France, par T^minent philanthrope M. Georges Picot, membre de Tlnstitut, ann6e 1902. 

^ V. les articles 4 et 5 de la loi £ran9aise du 19 avril, 1898, sur la r^essioH des^ 
violences^ voies defaits^ actes de cruaute et attentats commis envers Iss enfants. 
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III. La R6forme des Enfants D6linquants.^ 

Doit on diviser ces enfants en plusieurs categories, de manifere 
^ grouper dans des quartiers distincts: 1° Ceux n'ayant commis 
qu'un d61it peu important ; 2° les douteux ; 3** les profond6ment 
pervertis ? 

II serait, je crois, imprudent de donner k chacune de ces questions 
une r6ponse sp^ciale et decisive. Le mieux est de pr6senter des 
observations susceptibles de fournir des indications utiles. 

II faut commencer, k mon sens, par isoler les sujets d^s leur 
arriv^e k r6tablissement, pour les observer individuellement, et ne 
pas s'exposer k introduire dans un milieu sain un enfant dijk 
corrbmpu, dont le contact ne manquerait pas de contaminer ou de 
pervertir ses camarades. Aprfes le premier examen, Penfant jug6 
irr6ductible sera renvoy^ de suite dans une maison de correction k regime 
s€yhre. 

D'kutre part, tel enfant qui se sera rendu coupable d'un m6fait 
<l'une certaine gravit6, par exemple d'un outrage aux meurs, d'une 
tentative d'incendie ou de meurtre, ne sera, en r6alit6, qu'un 
•d61inquant accidentel^ et deviendra, s'il est chang6 de milieu, un ^l^ve 
repentant et docile. Tel autre, au contraire, qui aura 6t6 arr6t6 pour 
tnendicit6 ou pour vagabondage, et semblerait ainsi devoir 6tre 
maihtenu parmi les moins mauvais, ne donnera lieu qu'4 de^ 
reproches mcessants, se montrera r6fractaire k tout redressement 
moral, et ne cherchera qu'^ s'6vader, restant obstin^ment insensible 
aux punitions com me aux recompenses. Les 6ducateurs sont 
g6n6ralement d'accord pour adopter, comme unique 616ment de 
selection, T&ge, de fa9on k grouper les petits avec les petite, les 
moyens avec les moyens, et les glands avec les plus dg6s. 

M^me parmi les recidivistes il y peu d'incorrigibles ; *' pour les 
relever,^ la difficult^ consiste surtout dans Papplication du r6gime qui 
convient le mieux k leur temp6rament moral." 

Les Comitis de difense des enfants traduits en justice^ se font 
repr^senter k I'audience par des avocats charges de prendre la 
defense des enfants. lis sont, en meme temps, les repr^sentants 
des patronages. Dans la plupart des cas, si tel est TintlrSt de leur 
jeune client, ils obtiennent son placement soit dans un 6tablissement 
de preservation, soit chez un patron. Ce dernier cas est encore rare, 
parceque la population n'est pas encore habitu6e k ces sortes d'affairs ; 
mats je saisis cette occasion de rappeler que le placement familiali 

^ "Rev. p6nitent.," 1902, p. 659. Education correctionnelle en Angleterre. Ibid. 
1901, p. 1052 ; Ibid. 1902, p. 310 — ^446 — 721, &c. 

* *• Rev. p6nitent.," 1902, p. 716. 

s Le Comiii de difense des enfants traduits en justice de Paris se propose de publier, 
dans un avenir prochain, pour les magistrats et pour tous ceux que ces questions 
peuvent int^resser, une sorte Code d* alienee anncti, o\i se trouveront r6unis les lois, 
r^leteents d'utilit6 publique, circulaires, relatife a Tenfance, avec indications de la 
jurisprudence, de la doctrine, et des r6formes utiles. 
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quand il est possible, est preferable k tout autre, parcequ'il y a 
toujours int6rSt k se rapprocher du cadre de la vie de famille. 

En France, une loi du 5 aout 1850, sur Viducation et le patronage 
des jeunes ditenusj avait decide, dans son article premier, que T^duca- 
tion donn6e dans les 6tablissements p6nitentiaires serait '^ morale^ 
religieuse et professionnelle.^* 

R6pondant k cette prescription legale le grand mouvement de 
protection de l^enfance qui s'est, depuis quelques ann^es, si fortement 
affirm6 en France, avait combing ses efforts pour suivre, dans ses 
dispositions, Tapplication de cette loi. Mais, chose 6trange et funeste 
pour Toeuvre entreprise, un esprit nouveau et violent semble surgir et 
vouloir commander aux Pouvoirs publics une orientation diffirente! 
De I'avis g6n6ral, cependant, si Tceuvre d'^ducation doit etre, avant 
tout une oeuvre de dur6e, elle doit etre aussi une oeuvre de charite. 
Notre clientMe n'est pas riche ; encore faut-il, a c6t6 de Tenseigne- 
ment moral et professionnel^ lui parler quelquefois de la resignation ! 
Encore faut-il apprendre k Tenfant les premiers 616ments d'une foi 
religieuse, ces premiers germes indispensables d'une croyance en Dieu, 
qui lui apporteront, pour Tavenir, les plus douces et les plus solides 
consolations ! ^ 

Je ne veux pas croire qu'on d6truise ainsi, d'un trait de plume, tous 
les efforts du pass6 et je m'en voudrais d'insister. Sur ce point Topinion 
des p^res de famille, riches ou pauvres, croyants ou libres-penseurs, est 
faite ; elle est, je veux resp6rer, irreductible^ unanime et universelle ; , et 
r^ducation religieuse nous restera, comme Tun de nos plus puissants 
moyens d'action, pour la preservation oude redressement de I'enfance 
abandonnie ou coupable. 

IV. Conclusions. 

(A) II importe d'encourager les maisons de preservation^ ou 
6tablissements similaires, et d'en multiplier la cr6ation partout oh ils 
font d6faut. 

Ces ^tablissements, autant que possible k effectifs peu nombreux, 
seront destines k recevoir les enfants trop jeunes pour etre traduits en 
justice, k les Clever, jusqu'i ce qu'ils soient en 6tat de gagner honor- 
ablement leur vie. 

Ils sont appel6s k remplacer le placement familial ou le placement 
en apprentissagej lorsque ceux-ci n'auront pu 6tre trouves. 

(B) Si Tabandon de Tenfant est la cons6quence de la n6gligence 
des parents, ceux-si seront poursuivis et punis. 

S'ils ont des ressources, ils devront 6tre condamn6s k payer une 
p art, ou m^me la totality, des d6penses occasionnees par les secours 
et par I'^ducation donn6s k Tenfant. 

Paris, 16 Juin, 1902. 

^ D'apr^s le nouveau Code des Pays-Bas, k moins d*une exemption expresse, 
les en£ants doivent prendre part aux exercices du culte et a Tenseignement 
religieux. — " Rev. p6nitent," 1902, p. 671 et 623. 
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THE REFORM OF YOUNG CRIMINALS. 

By miss ROSA M. BARRETT. 

England has achieved a wide reputation for philanthropy, not, I 
fear, altogether deserved. True, the individual philanthropy and 
generosity of Englishmen is hardly exceeded by the people of any 
country ; but, as a nation, have we not allowed the fetish of individual 
liberty to override the good of the community, especially as regards 
the welfare of helpless children, as much the subjects of the State as 
any grown-up person ? Let me explain. It is only within the last 
few years that English law has recognised that it is the duty of a 
parent to feed and maintain his own child ; the age at which a child 
may leave school is two years lower than in any other civilised 
country I believe — four years lower than in many ; England blocked the 
way at the Berlin International Labour Congress when other countries 
wished to raise the age for child labour in factories and in mines. The 
age (seven) at which partial criminal responsibility be|jins is lower in 
England than in any other country in the world, with scarcely an 
exception (it is ten in Belgium and Austria and twelve in Germany), 
so that it is perfectly legal to send a child of seven to prison in this 
country, and for those over sixteen years of age, except for trivial 
first offences (over fourteen indeed, to a certain extent) there is no 
choice but imprisonment. Full criminal responsibility begins at 
this low age with us, so that any offender of sixteen years old must 
suffer exactly the same penalty as an adult. In most countries the 
intermediate stage of partial responsibility for crime is extended to a 
much later period than with us, though in France, Belgium, and 
Holland it is also sixteen ; but it is eighteen in Denmark, Norway and 
Spain; twenty in Germany and Austria; twenty-one in Italy and Russia; 
and in some of the Amencan States, as is well known, it is as high as 
thirty and thirty-five in the case of first offenders. It seems to me that 
it is we who allow such laws still to exist who deserve to be sent to 
prison rather than these ignorant, neglected children, and that for two 
reasons. One is the wastefulness of imprisonment. Speaking gene- 
rally it neither reforms nor deters. Half those sent to reformatory 
schools in England have been previously convicted, some over six 
times ; five boys eleven years old or under were committed to prison 
in Ireland twice, and two of these three times in the one year, the 
initial offence in each case being one of which I suppose all boys are 
guilty — ^that of throwing stones. These repeated convictions show how 
little imprisonment reforms or deters. It is both useless and wicked 
so to treat a child for whose neglect and consequent bad conduct we 
ourselves are largely responsible. Then, secondly, I confess it appears 
to me absolutely indefensible that although a boy does not attain his 
civil majority until he is twenty-one, he cannot contract debts which 
are legally recoverable, or have control over his property, his labour is 
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under strict regulations until he is eighteen, he' may not enlist until 
he is a certain age, and physiologists tell us we continue developing in 
mind and body till we are twenty-four years old and forming character, 
yet when he is sixteen he must suffer full adult's punishment for any 
offence. Criminal responsibility thus begins years and years before 
civil responsibility, and this appears to me not only a monstrous 
injustice, but most illogical, though of course I know that, not being 
a man, I must necessarily, so I am told, be deficient in reasoning 
power, so perhaps the men, who alone make our laws, have an 
explanation to offer for this anomaly. While saying this, I do not 
forget either the Acts for the release on probation of first offenders, 
nor the Summary Jurisdiction Act, nor the establishment of Bedford 
and of Borstal prisons, the latter just about to be opened for juvenile- 
adults ; and, while I deeply regret that the name of prison and prison 
conditions of strict confinement, &c., have been retained, yet I 
sincerely welcome the fact that our Government has at last seen the 
necessity of a special and more educational treatment of certain 
youthful offenders. I trust, however, th^t the day is not far off when 
the imprisonment of any under sixteen shall be utterly abolished, and 
when correctional and educational institutions will replace prisons for 
all first offenders under twenty-one years of age. But before speaking 
of remedial measures I must refer to one other matter. 

I doubt if we have awakened to the terrible truth that we have 
not as yet checked crime in England among youths from sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age, nor realised the danger, disguised by a 
nickname, of allowing so-called ** hooliganism *' to become so rampant. 
Far better call this by its real name — idle, vicious brutality — ^then 
perhaps we shall try to combat it in earnest. 

In England, and, as far as I can ascertain, in every country in 
Europe, and also in America with hardly an exception, crime is increas- 
ing among those from sixteen to twenty-one years of age ; it is, indeed, 
the most criminal age of all in many countries. Moreover, most 
criminals own to having begun their criminal career while still young — 
almost before they knew what crime was. Thus in Belgium 40 per cent, 
of the recidivistes when first condemned were under twenty, several 
under sixteen years of age, and 21 per cent, when from twenty-one to 
twenty-four years old ; 45 per cent, of those in Pentonville Prison for 
theft were under twenty-one in one year, while even in Japan, that 
paradise of childhood, 2i-g per cent, of the prisoners were under 
twenty-one years old at a recent date. 

I do not intend entering into wearisome statistical details as 
regards crime here. I have already published a large number of facts 
on the subject in the Royal Statistical Society's "Journal" and 
elsewhere, and they are available for reference.^ For many years 
there has been in England a yearly average of ig,ooo prisoners under 
twenty-one years old, though there are not quite so many now (15,190 , 

i 
1 See the "Journal" for 1900. 
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in igoo). How can we best reduce this frightful number ? We might 
appeal even to selfish motives in this effort, for a criminal is a most 
costly product to the country, not only in himself (though he costs 
more than £^0 a year), but there are also all the heavy legal and police 
expenses to meet out of yours and my taxation, to say nothing of the 
fact that every non-productive member of the community is an indirect 
loss to the country, estimated at something like ;f i,6oo. 

It is not enough, however, to acknowledge an evil ; knowing it 
we must fight against it individually and as a nation. I do not 
venture to think that I have any new panacea to propose which will 
suddenly change criminals into desirable citizens; but I am irre- 
sistibly driven to certain conclusions from studying; the conditions 
under which crime is increasing in certain countries and those in 
^which it is decreasing in others. 

In this connection I must point to one other matter in which 
England is far behind most other countries. Though once in prison 
youthful offenders must be kept quite apart from adults, yet while on 
remand or awaiting trial we allow mere children to be shut up in police 
cells often with the worst criminals, to be tried with hardened 
offenders in the police courts, and to be sent in "black maria" to gaol. 
True, the Youthful Offenders Act of this year makes it permissive to 
send such to any safe place of confinement, yet, as far as I can 
ascertain, this Act is scarcely known by many magistrates, much less 
acted upon. The trials of juvenile offenders are no longer allowed 
to be heard in the same place or at the same time as those of adults 
in other countries ; there is either a special court for this purpose or 
special days, or the trials may be held in certain specified places, such 
as children's shelters, &c. Nor are children under sixteen allowed 
under any circumstances to be sent to police cells, a constable or 
some charitable society or other agent keeping the child in safe 
custody until after the trial. Why should we be content to allow 
a child to play in police court yards, to court the notoriety of police 
court trials, to be sent to prison like a grown-up person, emerging as 
a sort of hero among his companions and with the fear and the 
shame of imprisonment for ever destroyed ? Our own colonies have 
set us a noble example in this direction ; is the mother country to be 
much longer left behind ? These neglected children need to be 
surrounded with safeguards, not with pitfalls, and we need to do all 
we can to awaken their self-respect rather than destroy the little they 
have. 

It may be but a truism to say that the first step in reform has 
been taken when self-respect in either the young or the old criminal 
has been aroused ; how can this best be done ? Faith in themselves 
is perhaps the first step, led up to by a large and increasing amount 
of trust on our part,* as shown by such experiments as the George, Junr., 
Republic in New York, by the fact that the need for three-fourths 
of the punishments previously inflicted has been abolished in (for 
example) Lyman State Reform School in Massachusetts since the 
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boys were trusted to live an ordinary free family lite with liberty, a 
decrease further aided by the introduction of manual training. For, 
indeed, the ability to create something tangible, the delight in 
becoming skilful, will almost invariably be found one of the best 
reformatory agents in the self-respect it develops, no less than in the 
power it gives to earn an honest living after release. This is further 
shown by the fact that where statistics have been locally collected 
abroad it has been found that four-fifths of the younger criminals on 
an average knew no trade. Among our own prisoners considerably 
more than half, nearly two-thirds, both among male and female 
prisoners, are casual labourers, or have no stated occupation, while 
only one-sixth among the males were mechanics or skilled workmen 
in 1900. Among the prisoners in Scotland the casual labourers were 
three-fifths of the total number, and of 5,000 tramps 80 per cent, were 
unskilled, and the other 20 per cent, mostly drank. In Ireland no returns 
are available to show how many prisoners know any trade, but the 
Chairman of the Prison Board tells me that undoubtedly the vast pre- 
ponderance are drawn from^the class of unskilled labourers. Unfortu- 
nately a large number are sentenced for too short terms — half for less 
than a fortnight, both in England and Ireland, and only 4 per cent, for 
more than three months — ^to learn any trade, but those sentenced for 
longer do learn one which they can follow on leaving. Thus, in Ireland 
the prison officers' uniforms are made by the prisoners, and sixty houses 
have been built for these officers, while the instruction given in farm 
and garden work is highly valued by the prisoners. I am strongly 
inclined to think that (as is indeed the case in some of the American 
reformatories now established in at least eight States) no inmate or 
prisoner should be dismissed until he or she has learnt habits of 
industry and some employment by which it is possible to earn an 
honest living. This, I believe, would speedily reduce recidivism^ while 
the folly of our present system is shown in the fact that we release 
prisoners knowing they intend to return to a criminal life, and with 
each conviction reform becomes less hopeful. Thus, for example, in 
Ireland, of prisoners sentenced for a first offence, 45 per cent, return : 
but after a second conviction, 65 per cent, return ; after a third, 70 
per cent, return ; and after a fourth no less than 80 per cent, return 
again and again, showing not only that there is a small class of 
habitual offenders, but that imprisonment neither cures nor deters 
them. In England 30 in every 100 prisoners return, and of these 
48 per cent, return a third time, ana 64 per cent, of those return 
again. The proportion varies somewhat in different countries, but 
the fact is the same everywhere. " The oftener you go the hardener 
you get," as a gaol bird said. 

There are still two points of which I must speak in connection 
with juvenile crime. I have already referred to the fact that there are 
not many countries where even juvenile crime is decreasing, and by this 
I mean more than merely a decrease of juvenile prisoners. In those 
where it is, such as Canada, New Zealand, South Australia, Ireland, 
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and I believe I may add Belgium and three of the American States, 
two important reforms have been effected, and the increase or the 
decrease of crime, whether among juveniles or adults, seems to me to 
be more dependent upon these two factors than upon any others. 

The laws and conditions of life in Ireland being nearly similar 
to those in England, I will take that country to prove my first point. 

There were 12,238 juveniles under sixteen years old committed 
to prison in 1853 in Ireland ; they formed 18 per cent, of the total 
offenders. In 1900 only 160 juveniles were imprisoned and 230 
altogether convicted, including those sent to reformatories, &c., form- 
ing considerably less than i per cent. (0*2) of the total committals; 
while only 12 per cent, were under twenty-one years of age. No 
other country has so low a percentage of juvenile criminals, I believe. 
The one and only thin^ in which great strides have been made in 
Ireland in recent years is education ; it is true that the Compulsory 
Education Act was not passed for Ireland till many years later than 
in England, and is still so much of a dead letter that (forgive the 
paradox) the attendance at schools is said to be worse since it was 
passed than it was before in some districts, but here is the indis- 
putable fact. In the twenty years from 1876 to 1896 prisoners in 
Ireland decreased nearly one-fourth — 23 per cent. — and the totally 
uneducated decreased during the same period by nearly one-half, 
while among juvenile prisoners the decrease was even greater. I have 
plotted some curves to illustrate this fact, giving the figures at each 
decade for illiteracy and for crime, and I think they show plainly the 
remarkable connection between the two. (See Diagram I.) 

Here are the exact figures : — 

IRELAND. 

Peroentau^e of t m ^ 

Year. lUiterates in persons Daily average of J c^*?ii^ "fll®^ 

over Five years Prisoners. ^.^^^iSSfn 

o£ age. nutted to prison. 

1851 47 per cent. 5,700 (in 1854) 12,283 

1861 39 „ 2,523(1860) 1,429 

1871 33 „ 2,277(1870) 1,083 

1881 25 „ 2,812 1,053 

1891 18 „ 2,497 588 

1898 16 (estimated) 2,563 314 

1899 — 2,614 — 

1900 — 2,393 309 

The population decreased also, it is true, 13 per cent, from 1880 to 
1900. The very slight fall shown between 1870 — 1880, is due to the 
fact that the figures include those committed to reformatories 
established in 1868 in Ireland ; these also have fallen 50 per cent, 
from 1880 — 1895. 

Of the boys committed to reformatories 88 per cent., and of the 
girls 93 per cent., had very little education, while 30*6 per cent, of the 
prisoners were totally uneducated and 52 per cent, more almost wholly 
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SO, the illiterates being twice as numerous among prisoners as in the 
general population. May I say here that education would be an even 
greater factor in the reduction of crime if we interpreted it in its true 
meaning. Education is not learning to read and write only, it is not 
knowledge of the classics, it is not book learning ; it is the development 
of all our faculties, of the power to see, to reason — ^it is the development 
of character, the cultivation of self-discipline, the ability to use our 
hands and our tools, and I hope soon we shall recognise this truth 
and honour more and pay better our skilled workers and manual 
instructors. This fact is recognised far more in America than here ; 
there manual instruction is given in prisons, reformatories, &c., more 
with a view to future usefulness and to its effect upon character than 
with any thought of present gain. (It is, I think, this false and limited 
view of education that has led some thinkers, such as Ruskin and 
Herbert Spencer, to decry education). Thus in certain reformatories 
in the United States education is so directed as to correct short- 
comings — a careless person is given a task reauiring minute care, 
&c. ; this plan has proved highly successful, the best proof of success 
bein^ that employers of labour gladly engage as workmen juvenile 
crimmals coming from these establishments, whereas in England 
managers of reformatories know how difficult it is to get a start for 
their boys on leaving. 

But to return. In England the proportion of illiterates, or almost 
illiterates, among prisoners has varied from 95 to 97 per cent, during 
the last ten years, and over five-sixths of the children sent to reforma- 
tories or industrial schools had received little or no education. I can 
only very briefly summarise other facts showing the influence of educa- 
tion upon crime. Diagram II. illustrates the same point as regards 
England, but the census is not taken in the same form as in 
Ireland ; hence the comparison here is with the numbers of children 
attending school — an increasing number and a rising line — ^while the 
average number of prisoners began to show a marked decrease after 
1880, when the results of the Compulsory Education Act of 1870 began 
to be felt by adults. The numbers of juvenile prisoners under sixteen 
began to fall simultaneously with the passing of this Act, in spite of an 
increasing population, and though, previously to this, both adult 
and juvenile prisoners were increasing. 

The lowest daily average number of prisoners, however, was 
reached in 1892; since then, for the last eight years, they have 
unhappily been increasing, from a cause to which I will refer later. 
Of course, the fact must also be borne in mind that a large and 
increasing number are dealt with and discharged under the Summary 

iurisdiction Act, the First Offenders Act, &c. Prisoners under twelve 
ave fallen from 194 in 1890 and 245 in 1891 to 20 in 1900, those aged 
from twelve to sixteen have also decreased more than one-half in the 
same time, and those from sixteen to twenty-one are decreasing slightly 
also ; but crime at that age is not, though prisoners are — ^youms ol 
this age form a very large and an increasing class of criminals. In 
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Belgium illiteracy is twice as great among prisoners as in the general 
population, and the returns of seventeen of the American States show 
that there were eight times as many criminals among the uneducs^ted 
as among an equd number of educated persons. Of those arrested in 
France 95 per cent, and in Switzerland 83 per cent, are illiterate, 
or almost so ; in the United States 72 per cent. Yet in spite of these 
and many similar facts we still allow many children — those, too, 
most in need of training — to grow up without education or discipline. 
About a million children who ought to be at school are absent every 
day in England, or one in five even of those on the rolls ; in Ireland 
the proportion of absentees to the number on the rolls is nearly half. 
We also allow them to leave too young, so that out of the 600,000 at 
school when eleven years old only 53,000 remain after they reach the 
age of fourteen ; and it is the consequent idling about the streets, this 
sudden freedom from restraint, the high animal spirits, the natural 
mischievousness, the want of regular occupation at the most dangerous, 
impulsive age, before the moral nature has fully awakened, that has 
developed ''hooliganism." Do away with idleness and loafing (adopt 
even the curfew bell if necessary, and so check late hours), raise the age 
of compulsory attendance at either day or evening continuation schools, 
restrict street trading, establish special correctional institutions for 
juvenile adults, and we shall cease to create criminals. Look at the 
results obtained in our reformatory schools; 81 per cent, of the girls and 
83 per cent, of the boys dismissed are on an average in regular work 
and self-supporting, and in the most successful of our industrial 
schools no less than 90 per cent, of those discharged are doing well 
and in steady work, a larger percentage of success than any cor- 
rectional institution of which I know, except perhaps two, can show. 
But this 90 per cent, of successes cannot satisfy for this reason — it 
shows that, given similar chances of reform and instruction while still 
young and malleable, probably 90 per cent, of the criminals of our country 
would also become useful and honest citizens, for every criminal once 
had in him the possibility of becoming a good man or woman. As 
the Governor of Durham Prison said, ** Imprisonment for a few days 
is the most injurious form of punishment that can be resorted to for 
young boys " ; and this is further shown by the fact that 34 per cent, 
even of the juvenile delinq^uents had been previously convicted, 56 per 
cent, of convicts aie rictdivtstes of a dangerous class, and of all 
prisoners 58 per cent, have been previously convicted; yet, as I 
mentioned, only 4 per cent, of all our prisoners get sentences of over 
three months, half get less than two weeks, no instruction or discipline 
being possible in this short time. The evils of this system nave 
been recognised by Belgium and Sweden, and also by some of the 
States in America. 

I can but mention the fact, without dwelling on it, that we still 
allow yet another large class of children to escape the Compulsory 
Education Act altogether — ^the tramps, tinkers, ** ins-and-outs " of 
workhouses ; the Act does not touch the children of these people, yet in 
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the last prison inspector's report we read, '* Tramps are as usual very 
numerous (among the prisoners), and a troublesome and increasing 
class. There is hardly any work they are capable of performing." 
The returns of the Local Government Board show that we are not 
only not checking the growth of this class, but are allowing them to 
increase. They are largely bom and bred in our workhouses, and in 
England we have a large and increasing number of children " on the 
road.'' I cannot do more than refer to the splendid work accom- 
plished during the last eight years in Belgium in dealing with this 
class, whether adults or juveniles, so that beggary and tramping 
diminished by one-half in three years after the law was passed. 
Here is a plan of one of the special dep6ts for this class. ^ In New 
Zealand, Canada, South Australia, New York, and other States 
children without settled homes or proper guardianship may be taken 
up and sent to some institution, or given into the care of some 
responsible person, as may children whose parents are vagrants or 
drunkards. We need to remember that once a wandering, idle life 
has become habitual, it is almost impossible to teach habits of 
industry. In New Zealand the Minister of Education says most 
young criminals first acquire nomadic habits; and these tramps, 
beggars, &c., have been found to be the most idle, corrupt, sluggish, 
and least intelligent of all children (in France) sent to institutions. 

I confess to a belief in the Biblical injunction, " He that will not 
work neither shall he eat," and I should like to abolish both the idle 
rich and the idle poor — as injurious to themselves as they are to 
others, though the idle poor are more so, because they are more 
numerous. There is an ancient English law **That valiant and sturdy 
beggars and vagabonds should, when whole and mighty in person, be 
tied to a cart and whipped with whippes till his body be bloudy." Are 
we much wiser yet ? 

The second point, with which I can only very briefly deal, is the 
large question of the effect of drunkenness upon crime. In Europe 
generally it causes 65 per cent, of crime directly (and I am not taking 
my facts from so-called temperance faddists, but from prison officials) ; in 
France (in one prison) 56 per cent, even of the prisoners under twenty 
and 67 per cent, of those from twenty to thirty were found to be addicted 
to drink. In France generally 50 per cent, of crime is due to drink, 
whereas it was only 10 per cent, before 1880. Crime increased in France 
among minors, sixteen to twenty-one years old, by one-fourth between 
1880 and 1893, and it was in 1880 that Xhtfree sale of drink was allowed ; 
since then the consumption has increased sixfold. In Scotland there 
is an alarming increase of crime of all kinds, espetially those against 
property. The Chairman of the Prison Commission says it is directly 
due to drink ; 72 per cent, of the total committals are due to this cause, 
while in Dundee 88 per cent, of all the prisoners were actually drunk 
when arrested. The population has increased in Scotland 2^ per 

1 I published full particulars of this law in " Good Words," June, 1901. 
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cent, in the last four years, but crime increased 16J per cent, in the 
same time. The prisoners in local prisons in England have been 
increasing since 1892 concurrently with an increase in the con- 
sumption of drink, whereas in Canada and New Zealand crime is 
decreasing— in the latter 17 per cent, in the last ten years, and the con- 
sumption of drink is less by 50 per cent, (illiteracy has also decreased 
from 24 to 16 per cent, in the same time) ; in Sweden 74 per cent, of 
the male prisoners acknowledged their crime to be due to drink, 74 per 
cent., practically three-fourths, in Copenhagen. Yet so far are we from 
checking drunkenness in the least that the arrests for this cause alone 
have more than doubled in the last forty years in England. We go 
to great expense in detecting and punishing crime, yet till lately have 
grudgingly spent money on its prevention. The cost of a drunkard's 
summons would, I am told, educate two children for a year. We can 
hardly tell how much crime is indirectly due to drink, nor how much 
neglect among children ; but in Switzerland, half the juveniles sent to 
correctional institutions were ascertained to have drunken parents. It 
is surely also largely due to these drinking habits that we now have to 
face the alarming fact that in England in 1900 only 55 per cent, of 
our prisoners were physically fit for hard labour, while in one prison 
26 per cent, of the juveniles were found to be mentally or bodily 
afflicted. 

Juvenile delinquents for the most part have had very hard lives, 
and it is little use trying to reform them by severity. They have 
known enough privation and hardship ; kindness and rewards will 
have more effect in producing goodness than punishment. 

I cannot now attempt to deal with the highly successful American 
system of probation officers, but in connection with Bedford and 
three London prisons a visitors* association has been formed partly 
on the same lines. In almost every country except England children 
who once become the care or wards of the State remain under super- 
vision till they are twenty-one, not, however, by police officials, but 
by a quite separate staff. 

Surely it should no longer be true that, as Sydney Smith once 
said, " Our prisons are schools maintained at the public expense for the 
encouragement of vice," for we know better methods now for dealing, 
at all events, with juveniles, and we see that reform and education are 
more necessary than punishment ; but, as Bacon said, ** Good thoughts 
are of no more use than beautiful dreams unless they are put mto 
action." How can we best translate our knowledge into deeds ? 
Is it not by obedience to the Divine command, by carrying good 
tidings to the poor, proclaiming release to the captives, heahng the 
broken-hearted, and setting at liberty them that are bruised. 

M. Etienne Matter, Agent-G6n6ral du Patronage des Jeunes Gardens 
Protestants en Danger Moral, Paris, opened the discussion. He pointed out that in 
France a great deal of good had accrued from boarding out children among families 
residing at high altitudes, and stated that he himself had taken about 150 boys from 
the slums of Paris to homes in mountainous districts as much as 3,000 feet above the 
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sea-level, and with the most happy results. He thoroughly approved of the emigra- 
tion system, and expressed the hope that France would follow the example of 
England and settle children in Canada. (Applause.) 

Rev. E. M. Tomlinson asked Miss Barrett whether she could explain how it 
was that the decrease in New Zealand, which she had mentioned was as high as 5a 
per cent., was so much greater than in any other country. 

Miss Barrett said the reason was that the licensing system had been so 
organised that only a number of houses were licensed according to the populati(Mi. 

Miss James (Bethnal Green) asked whether those who were experts on the 
question did not think that the practice of smoking by extremely young children had 
much to do with the increase ot juvenile crime in England, and that the effects were 
still more visible in the physical degeneracy of the young men in the country, 
especially the frequenters of the workhouses and the semi-criminal classes ? Further, 
was England almost the only country where there was no law checking the h^it ? 
She thought that in Germany, and certainly in Norway and Sweden, there were 
restrictions. 

Miss Barrett said the practice was checked in America, and that she thought 
it would be a very good thing if it was also prevented in EngUmd. 

Lady E. Biddulph asked the meeting to consider why, considering the dreadful 
and alaxming statistics in regard to drunkenness in this country, with all its boasted 
education, there was no elementary book provided in the schools to teach the children 
what the risks were they would run from strong drink when they went out into the 
world. There was such a book in Canada, and the author was Sir Benjamin 
Richardson, who had taken a great interest in the subject. The only teaching of the 
kind that was given in Engkmd was by private societies voluntarily subscribed to, 
but it was useless to expect that occasional lectures would be as effective as 
systematic teaching. 

The Chairman said he would undertake to bring the subject and the name of 
the book mentioned to the proper authorities. 

Mr. R. E. Stuart (Wheatenhurst) said that, speaking from memory, he 
had understood from a recent Local Government report that there was a total 
number of about 30,000 adtdt tramps in the country, and only about 300 children 
of the same class. There was one other point he desired to touch upon — the 
effect of education in the diminution of crime. They heard a good d^ about 
'< hooliganism *' in London, and it was also rampant in the country. Children wh^i 
they 1^ school and joined the factory had many temptations to commit breaches of 
the law on Sundays and on other occasions when they had leisure, and he thought 
that correctionad methods should be employed. (Applause.) 

Sir William Chance said he thought that 50,000 was an exaggeration of the 
number of tramp children in the country. He must say that institutional schools 
had done and were doing an immense amount of good for neglected children, and 
he doubted whether the system of small homes which was on tnal would be able to 
show better results than the large institutions which were so admirably managed and 
which had accomplished so much. (Applause.) 

Mr. John Drew (Chairman of the Bromwich Board of Guardians) said he 
had no doubt there would always be vagrancy and pauperism; but from the 
enthusiastic manner in which the question was being treated at the meeting he 
thought it probable that they would be greatly decreaised. The only hope, in his 
opinion, lay in the children being taken nrom their vicious surroundings at a very 
early age. It was impossible to expect that a child would develop into a good man 
or woman if it was permitted to return to pernicious associations. That parents 
should be made to support their children was sdl very w^U so far as it went, but when 
parents had lost all moral responsibility, what cotdd they do with them ? There were 
at present numbers of bright boys and girls tramping about the country who could be 
transformed into useful members of society if they were only removed from the 
environment that was now influencing them. The State would have to keep them one 
way or another — if not in schoob, at least in reformatories and prisons. Put a stop 
to mdiscriminate relief, secure the child for ^ood and train it, and then they might 
be able to check pauperism, vagrancy, and crime. (Applause.) 
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The Chairman then put Mr. Trevarthen*s motion, which had been seconded, and 
it was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The meeting at this point adjourned. 

The following paper, contributed to this section by Dr. Albanel, was not read 
owing to the absence of the writer. 



THE RECLAMATION OF VICIOUS CHILDREN 

Par M. L. ALBANEL. 
Juge (PInstrucHan un tribunal d$ la SeinCy President du Patronage familial. 

La jeunesse apporte un contingent annuel de plus en plus 
nombreux k TArm^e du Crime. II faut done par tous les moyens 
possibles combattre la criminality, cette maladie sociale qui est 
devenue end6mique dans tous les pays civilis6s. 

Pour lutter contre le crime, deux m6thodes s'imposent: la 
preservation et la repression : preserver d'abord tous ceux qui peuvent 
s'amender avant toute manifestation nocive irreparable ; punir ensuite 
s^v^rement les incorrigibles, les rebelles, les professionnels qui, 
volontairement et consciemment, se mettent en lutte ouverte avec 
la soci6t6. 

II faut done tout d'abord preserver, transformer et am61iorer tous 
ceux qui commettent un premier acte anti-social. C'est la m^thode 
prophylactique, r6primer par des moyens appropri^s k T^tat de 
chacun ceux qui, rebelles k tous efforts de r6g6n6ration morale, 
veulent continuer k vivre en 6tat de revoke, sans qu'aucun facteur 
Stranger k leur libre volont6 n'ait pu determiner Tacte criminel ; c'est 
la m^thode de la th6rapeutique p6nale. 

Pour les adultes, il sera facile de placer dans Tune ou I'autre 
categoric les individus d^linquants, quand- il ne sera pas d6montr6 
qu'ils sont des inconscients, non responsables, formant une troisi^me 
categoric, fort nombreuse h61as, qui appartient au domaine de la 
psychiatric m6dicale. 

Chez les enfants, au contraire, I'acte delictueux n'apparait au 
d^but que comme une manifestation inqui6tante, mais n'affirme point 
absolument une situation morale nette et d6termin6e. Trfes souvent, 
en effet, un enfant vicieux ne commet point de d61its parce qu'il n'a 
point trouv6 Toccasion de le faire ou bien parce que son Anergic 
malfaisante peut s'exercer dans le milieu familial sans appeler 
Tattention des repr6sentants de la loi. Quelquefois m^me, un enfant, 
peu contamin6, devient d61inquant par occasion, par entrainement 
sans qu'il soit un candidat au crime bien s6rieux. 

II faut done, d^s qu'un enfant manifeste, meme dans les premieres 
ann6es de sa vie, des tendances vicieuses, le soumettre sans tarder 
k une medication morale appropri6e quand la discipline familiale 
devient inefficace. 

Bien entendu, il faut pour entreprendre cette cure morale que le 
facteur determinant des actes d'indiscipline ne soit point un 6tat 
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morbide qui n6cessite Pintwrention d'une medication psychiatrique, 
Les anormaux, les d6g6n6res, les instables qui, malgr6 eux, com- 
mettent des m^faits, et dont Tamoralit^ n'est pas r6fl6chie, ont 
besoin d'une Education m6dico-p6dagogique appropri6e, d'une ortho* 
p6die mentale tout sp6ciale. Ainsi, dhs la premiere apparition d'un 
acte d'indiscipline, il faut soumettre Tenfant k un examen psychia- 
trique qui d6gage nettement T^tat de sa mentality. Le midecin 
seul peut discerner la cause d6terminante. Aussi, j'ai fait voter par 
1^ dernier congrfes d'anthropologie criminelle d' Amsterdam, en 
septembre dernier, un voeu qui tend k faire examiner, avant toute 
comparution en justice, tous les enfants d61inquants, par des medecins 
sp6ciaux et de cr6er, pour ceux reconnus anormaux et • d6^6n6r6s, 
des etablissements m6dico-p6dagogiques pour leur amelioration 
physique et morale. 

Laissant done de c6t6 cette cat6gorie d'enfants qui appartiennent 
au domaine de la psychiatrie m^dicale et qui font Tobjet d'un 
int6ressant rapport de mon d6vou6 coUaborateur, Monsieur le docteur 
G. Paul-Boncour, ^ je vais m'occuper uniquement des enfants vicieux 
qui, subjectivement ou objectivement, sont devenus tels sans qu'aucune 
tare morbide n'ait 6t6 constat6e m^dicalement. 

Ces enfants, que j'appelle les vicieux purs, indisciplines aujour- 
d'hui, criminels demain, sont legion et n'ont point, jusqu'k ce jour, 
fait Tobjet de mesures pr6servatrices suffisantes destinies k 6viter 
des contaminations irr6parables. 

Tout d'abord, il faut 61iminer les enfants qui seraient de bons 
sujets s'ils n'6taient point 61ev6s par des parents indignes. II est 
bien Evident ques les conseils mauvais et les exemples n^fastes 
6manant de ceux qui sont charges de leur Education doivent amener 
forc6ment une transformation morale chez les mieux tremp6s et que 
le seul moyen d'6viter une d6ch6ance fatale est d'enlever k de tels 
parents la garde et T^ducation de leurs enfants. 

Dans bien des legislations, en France notamment, dans des cas 
determines, les parents se voient enlever leurs droits de puissance 
paternelle et leurs enfants, dits moralement abandonn^s, sont eiev^s 
par des societ^s publiques ou privies susceptibles d'en faire de bons 
sujets. 

Les enfants qui ont de mauvais parents sont suffisamment proteges 
par la loi, en France tout au moms ; on peut done affirmer, sans 
crainte d'etre dementi, que le facteur de criminalite, ^manant de la 
mauvaise education re9ue de parents indignes, peut disparaitre 
compl^tement. 

Mais les families indignes sont heureusement une exception ; les 
parents normaux, honorables, susceptibles de bien eiever leurs enfants 
sont rimmense majorite. Ce sont ces families honnetes qu'il faut 
aider dans leur tache quelquefois un peu lourde d'educateurs, afin de 
preserver celui ou ceux de leurs enfants qui manifestent des tendances 

^ S>ee p. 184, post. 
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mauvaises. Pour arriver k la transformation morale de ces enfants, 
il faut que Tinitiative priv6e, soutenue par les pouvoirs publics, dispose 
de moyen$ nombreux et puissants. 

Trfes souvent, la medication morale pourra 6tre administr6e dans 
la famille mSme avec le concours de celle-ci ; c'est ce que nous avons 
voulu faire en errant, il y a deux ans, le Patronage Familial qui nous 
donne chaque jour des r^sultats heureux et encourageants. 

Mais quelquefois, quoique le milieu familial soit sain, il faut une 
transplantation momentan6e de Tenfant hors du foyer patemel. Tout 
d'abord, ce sera le placement dans une famille 6trangfere, bien choisie, 
chez un patron, qui sera employ^. Mais quand une discipline plus 
s6v^re sera indispensable, il faudra recourir k Tintemement dans une 
maison de preservation. A Paris, le Conseil-Gen6ral du d^partement 
vient de cr6er une maison module de preservation oxx sont envoy^s, 
dans des conditions de confort et d'hygi^ne parfaits, les enfants qui 
ont commis de petits d^lits, les vagabonds, les indisciplines des 6coles 
ou de TAssistance Publique. La ^ande innovation dans Torganisation 
de cet 6tablissement, c'est que, loin de rompre le lien familial, T enfant 
reste en relation continuelle, car on ne re9oit que des enfants dont les 
parents sont fonci^rement honorables. Quand on aura employ^, k 
c6t6 de Tassistance physique, I'assistance morale, soit k domicile, soit 
au moyen de maison de preservation bien instalUes, on ^ura fait un 
progr^s immense. Mais pour arriver k ce r^sultat, il faut que chacun 
s'emploie selon ses moyens d'action, k cette cure sociale qui doit faire 
Tobjet de la preoccupation de tous. 

Ce n'est que par Tapplication de ce principe de solidarity (|ue Ton 
pourra preserver les enfants des autres pour ^viter d'en faire des 
candidats au crime. En pr^parant largement cette ceuvre de pre- 
servation sociale, on arrivera certainement sinon k detruire, du moins 
k diminuer considerablement Timportance et I'intensite de ce terrible 
fieau : la criminalite juvenile. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND PHILANTHROPIC 

SECTION. 

Mr. W. Bousfibld having taken the chair, the Rbv. E. de M. Rudolf 
read the following paper : — 

PROPOSED GOVERNMENT REGISTRATION AND 
INSPECTION OF VOLUNTARY HOMES. 

By the rev. E. de M. RUDOLF. 
Founder and Secretaiy of the Church of England Homes for Waifs and Strays. 

The highest form of civilisation has been truly described as that 
w^hich cares and provides for the welfare of the meanest and most 
helpless member of the community as well as for the well-being of the 
Empire as a whole. It is most gratifying therefore to reflect that the 
enactments of the English Legislature in recent years include many 
which have for their object the protection and training of neglected, 
outcast, and cruelly-treated children. This class of legislation may 
be said td have commenced with the Industrial Schools Act passed in 
the year 1866. By this Act any child can be placed under the care 
of the State who is found wandering, not having any settled place of 
abode, or proper guardianship, or visible means of subsistence. The 
principal object was doubtless the diminution of crime, rather than 
the safeguarding of the rights of the individual child, although the 
latter was a necessary result of its application. But more recently 
Acts have been passed which clearly recognise the claims of helpless 
children to State protection. The Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Act makes it a punishable offence to ill-use and neglect children, even 
when the offenders are the parents, who in former years, however 
unworthy, were held to possess absolute rights over their offspring. 
The very young child boarded-out with a foster parent has, moreover, 
recently been taken under the protection of the State by the Infant 
Life Protection Act of 1897, which provides for the periodical inspec- 
tion of homes where infants under the age of five are maintained; and 
by the Registration of Midwives Bill, recently passed by Parliament, 
it is even sought to ensure that the children yet unborn shall be bom 
under proper conditions. There is also legislation regulating the 
hours dunng which young children may be employed, and thus, in 
many ways, the State recognises the duty it owes to this unprotected 
and helpless class. 

The official regulation of homes and institutions for children is 
at present limited to those which are subsidised by the State, i.^., 
certified industrial schools, and those receiving payments from the 
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rates, in respect of children placed in them by Boards of Guardians. 
There is a large number of homes which are not subject to inspection, 
and it is open to anyone, however irresponsible, to establish such a 
home and appeal to the charitable public for its support; and it is to 
be feared that the main object in some cases is to provide an income 
for the person establishing such a home. From the records of the 
Charity Organization Society, comments in Truths prosecutions by 
the police and the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, extreme cases are occasionally brought to light, the homes 
are dispersed, and fraud and cruelty punished. A more effective 
means for ensuring the bona fides of individuals in conducting 
children's homes would be by the initiation of a system of registration 
and inspection of all institutions in which children are cared for, and 
which are dependent wholly or in part on charitable support. Such a 
system, it is believed, would not be unacceptable to the managers of 
properly conducted homes; indeed, there is ample evidence that it 
would be gladly welcomed. The subject was brought forward by 
Mr. W. E. Hubbard fifteen years ago at the Liverpool Conference of 
Managers of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, and again by 
Mr. Copeland at the Newcastle Conference in 1896. More recently 
a scheme for the voluntary inspection, by a body of experts, of 
uncertified homes was initiated by the Council of the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, but I venture to think that to be really effective the 
registration and inspection must be compulsory. This is the view of 
Sir Henry Burdett, who writes as follows m his ** Year Book of 
Hospitals and Charities " for the current yeaiy 

** It is notoriously true that a certain class of impostors, who 
draw large sums from the public, are only saved from exposure and 
conviction by keeping in hand a small * stock-in-trade ' of orphans. 
The law cannot touch them so long as they can show that even two 
or three children are maintained out of the proceeds of their begging 
appeals. A scandal so grave and so dosely affecting the interests of 
all charities, great and small alike, cannot surely be suffered to 
continue without remedy. It is time that all the varied institutions 
doine noble work for the nation at large should claim recognition at 
the hands of the State, and demand, as a ^arantee to subscribers, 
the formal and universal registration of chanties." 

To provide for the official re^stration of all charities would 
doubtless be most desirable in the interests of the charitable public, 
but this would be far more difficult to secure than the registration of 
children's homes, nor is such a proposal within the scope of this 
Conference. Should the latter limited registration be obtained, it 
might possibly open the door to the larger and more comprehensive 
scheme advocated by Sir Henry Burdett. 

Early in the present year, a memorandum was circulated by the 
Church of England Waifs and Strays Society containing proposals to 
be embodied m a short Act of Parliament, with a view to sectoring 
State registration of voluntary homes, and the provisional assent of 
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a large number of members of Parliament and other responsible 
persons was obtained. The next step was to convene a conference 
of representatives of children's homes and institutions, and this was 
held m March last at the offices of the same society. It was presided 
over by the Bishop of Stepney, and there was a large gathering of 
officials who represented homes and institutions containing more than 
ten thousand children, supported by the charitable public. At this 
conference the following proposals were unanimously agreed to, and 
a sub-coiTimittee was appointed to take the necessary steps to bring 
them before the proper authorities, with a view, if possible, to obtain 
legislative action in the matter : — 

1. The conditions for registration should be as follows : — 

(a) A responsible committee should be formed for the manage- 
ment of the home. 

(b) A report and statement of income and expenditure should 
be prepared and published each year for the information of sub- 
scnbers, and furnished to the proper authority. The statement 
of income and expenditure should be duly audited, and where 
so ordered by the proper authority, by a firm of chartered 
accountants. The account books and vouchers should be open 
to the inspection of the proper authority. 

(c) The premises proposed to be used for the purpose of a 
children's home should be suitable and properly furnished. 

2. A *' Children's Home " for the purposes of the Act, should 
include all establishments, supported wholly or in part by public 
subscriptions, in which ^young persons under the age of sixteen are 
received. 

3. When registered, the home should be inspected and reported 
on by the proper authority once a year, or oftener if required. The 
inspection should be made with a view to the well-being and training 
of the inmates, and to seeing that the conditions of registration are 
complied with. 

4. The Act should not apply to homes already certified by the 
Home Secretary as industrial schools and reformatories, nor to 
those certified by the Local Government Board for the reception of 
pauper children, except so far as relates to the publication of accounts. 

5. Any person or persons who, having established a children's 
home, should omit to apply for a certificate of registration within six 
months of the date of the reception of the first inmate, or in the case 
of existing homes within six months of the passing of the Act, should 
be held guilty of an offence under the Act. 

6. In the event of the certificate being withdrawn or refused in 
respect of any children's home, any person who, after the expiration 
of three months from such withdrawal or refusal, shall appeal to the 
public for money in respect of such home, should be held guilty of an 
offence under the Act in respect of each such appeal. 

^t will be seen that these proposals, if adopted, would not only 
benefit the children, which is the most important object aimed at, but 
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would also protect the charitable public, who have a right to know 
that their gifts are properly applied. It would be possible for every 
subscriber to ascertain what proportion of his subscnption is spent on 
the children, and how much is devoted to organising and administra- 
tion expenses. No one who wishes to help a destitute child would 
like to think that a large portion of his gift goes into the pocket of 
the printer, advertising agent, or even the Postmaster-General. 

The question of official inspection, its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, is, however, the important one we have to consider, for this 
must result from official registration. It has been urged that as there 
is a " day of small things " in most charitable work, when it would be 
next to impossible to satisfy Government requirements, official regis- 
tration would limit, and perhaps stifle independent effort. The reply 
to this is that no one is justified in appealing^ to the public unless he 
has good and sufficient grounds for establishing a new charitable 
agency ; and it is not difficult to secure the provisional approval and 
support of responsible persons before setting such agency in motion. 
When such approval is obtained, the needful support would follow, 
and the official requirements be met. A^ain, it may be asserted that 
every inspector must in some way justify his existence by making 
fresh recommendations after each inspection, and thereby cause need- 
less expense. There is no doubt that such might appear to be the 
case, but we must remember that improvements in the care and 
training of children are continually being discovered, and that many 
such recommendations would be needed. But it is to be hoped that 
if the system I advocate be adopted, a central authority would be 
created by whom the inspectors would be guided, and thus they would 
be limited in their recommendations, and would act uniformly in 
accordance with recognised principles. 

The advantages of official inspection are obvious. By it great 
assistance would be rendered to the managers of homes, who have 
not the time to visit other homes and compare other systems with 
their own, and thus obtain new ideas to enable them to deal with the 
many problems which must arise in work for children. An inspector 
conversant with all systems could frequently give valuable advice, 
making his inspection a help rather than a hindrance. This would 
be found to be the case where homes are started in good faith by 
those who lack experience. Dealing with this subject, a contributor 
to a recent number of the *' Hospital " writes as follows : — 

^ ** There is a lar^e class of homes which lie on the borderland 
between good and evil. Pounded with the best intentions, they are 
carried oil with a sincere wish to benefit the children received, but the 
difference between desire and fulfilment is lamentably apparent to 
those who come to an intimate knowledge of these households. To 
bring children together from different homes and provide them with 
all things necessary for their well-being, present and future, is a work 
demanding special knowledge and experience. The amateur, however 
full of zeal for his neighbours' children, probably blunders at evervi 
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step. He blunders at the very beginning in his selection, mixing the 
children of respectable parentage with those of vicious antecedents, 
the feeble-minaed with the vigorous. He proceeds on the assumption 
that the children need have no higher standard of accommodation 
than what they would have had in their own homes, forgetting that 
family life is a natural state, and that Nature provides compensations, 
but that artificial conditions such as prevail m the life of the institu- 
tion must be governed by strict laws of hygiene at the risk of 
engendering the gravest evils. The amateur again is often extrava- 
gant where he should be ecoiy)mical, and terribly parsimonious where 
he ought to be freehandea; and, lastly, he very rarely indeed 
understands how to choose the right person for matron, secretary, or 
whoever is in direct charge of the nome. And an incalculable amount 
of harm results from the wrong people being foisted into these 
responsible positions. Inspection would in the course of a few years 
gradually and almost imperceptibly raise the standard in homes such 
as we have been alluding to, and would introduce happier methods in 
all the countless instances where not zeal but merely knowledge is 
lacking." 

There are many other advantages which would accrue from 
official inspection, but it does not appear improbable that it might 
become a stepping-stone to the greatest advantage of all, i.e., the 
establishment of a State Children's Department, which I suppose all 
of us assembled here to-day would wish to see. Such a Department 
is rendered more than ever necessary by the extension and consolida- 
tion of the Empire. The present system cannot be considered at all 
satisfactory, as there are at least three separate bodies within the 
State charged with the care and training of destitute, outcast and 
neglected children. The Home Department deals with children in 
danger of drifting into crime ; the Local Government Board with 
destitute children ; and local authorities, such as County Councils, 
School Boards and Municipal Corporations, with a varied class of 
cnildren consisting of those who are neglected, truant, and street- 
traders. The emigration of children, the care and training of the 
feeble-minded, crippled and otherwise afflicted children, the protection 
of cruelly-treated children, the feeding of underfed children, and many 
other necessary works on behalf of children have to be carried on by 
philanthropic agencies. What is wanted is a State Department for 
the supervision and direction of all work for children, whether assisted 
and subsidised by public monies or supported by charitable subscrip- 
tions. Such a Department would be governed by a board of expert 
advisers, and would no doubt be charged with the establishment of 
special institutions for feeble-minded, epileptic, and crippled children 
who require special treatment, but who are at present dealt with in a 
haphazard and far from satisfactory manner. 

But whatever the ultimate result may be, it seems quite clear 
that the time has come when all homes for children should be subject 
bo Government registration and inspection, and I hope sincerely 
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that such proposal may meet with the unanimous approval of this 
Congress. 

Dr. T. N. Kblynack, M.D., M.R.C.P. (London), read the following paper : — 



INFANT LIFE PROTECTION. 
By T. N. KELYNACK, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Protection of infant life is essential to national prosperity. 
Efficiency of the State depends upon the health of its units. To 
secure normal development for the child is in great measure to assure 
true progress for the nation. At a time when the heavy responsibilities 
of Empire are crowding round us, it is of paramount importance that 
all matters relating to the weal of the subject should receive due 
consideration. And certainly our first duty is to the child life of the 
country. 

But the subject must be approached in a truly scientific spirit. 
The outlook must be wide, the survey comprehensive, and the research 
thorough. Political, social, religious and sentimental considerations, 
although demanding and deserving respect and attention, cannot be 
allowed to restrict that freedom of investigation which is necessary to 
scientific enquiry. 

Around the subject cluster many problems, and connected with it 
are numerous difficulties. No restricted view can be permitted. The 
question of infant life protection, rightly understood, is one which 
is necessarily closely associated with many of the much^discussed 
questions still awaitmg solution. Social difficulties, labour disputes, 
financial perplexities, problems of land tenure, defective national 
education, legislative limitations, and many manifestations of human 
frailty obstruct efforts to secure those conditions essential for the 
highest development of the child life of the nation. The problem 
may be attacked along many lines. Measures of success may be 
attained by different methods. Progress will not necessarily come by 
insistence on the promulgation of the views of any particular school. 
The laws of evolution are working silently but surely. It is necessary 
to recognise that effective measures must be based on facts, and 
moulded in accordance with scientific principles. Unfortunately 
much power is lost by irregular and irrational, but well-meaning 
effort. Faulty organisation, overlapping of philanthropic enterprises, 
lax State control, and the like, all add to the difficulties of the 
situation. But while considering special phases of the question, it 
is very necessary to remember that we must not ascribe to one 
particular agency the whole effect of a plurality of causes. 

There are many indications to show that the question under 
discussion is rapidly becoming of vital importance to the nation. 
We have to face gloomy facts : the birth-rate is steadily falling ; the 
infant death-rate is excessively high; and we are breeding at an 
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alarming rate those who from weakness of body or feebleness of mind 
are unfitted to play a useful part in the upbuilding of the State. 

According to the recent returns of the Registrar-General,* " The 
births registered during the year 1900 numbered 927,062, and were 
equal to a rate of 287 per 1,000 persons living. This is the lowest 
rate on record, and is 1*3 per 1,000 below the mean rate in the ten 
years 1890 — 99, The rate has decreased year by year since 1895, 
when it stood at 30*2 per 1,000."* It is well to remember that in 
England the maximum birth-rate was 36*3 per 1,000 of population 
in 1876. This marked and rapid fall in the birth-rate is undoubtedly 
due to a " deliberate and voluntary avoidance of child-bearing on the 
part of a steadily increasing number of married persons." 

As to the infant death-rate, the Registrar-General's returns show 
that, ** In the year 1900 the proportion of deaths of infants under one 
year of age to registered births was 154 per 1,000 against an average 
of 153 per 1,000 in the ten years 1890 — 99." It is important to 
notice the marked variation and wide range in different parts of the 
country: ''79 in Rutlandshire, 91 in Dorsetshire, 94 in Wiltshire, 
100 in Oxfordshire, and 106 in Herefordshire to 175 in Warwickshire, 
176 in Nottinghamshire, 178 in Staffordshire, 179 in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, and 180 in Lancashire." Dr. Newsholme' shows 
that, ** The number of deaths under one year of age per 1,000 births 
was 163 for England and Wales in 1899, being lowest in the agri- 
cultural counties and highest in manufacturing towns. In the 
33 great towns it averaged 172 in the year 1900, ranging from 
132 in Croydon, Huddersfield and Halifax to 236 per 1,000 births 
in Preston." 

It is not wise to attempt to prove too much from figures. 
Statistics have their limitations. Our present methods of computa- 
tion are open to many objections, and much care is necessary to 
avoid arrivmg at imperfect or actually fallacious conclusions. Still, 
whatever data be accepted, there are sufficient to show conclusively 
that much national loss accrues from the sad waste of infant life. 

1 "Sixty- third Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England, 1900." (1902.) 

* The recenSy published returns of the Registrar-General for London and other 
large towns for 190 1 show that : — 

** The births registered in London numbered 131,278, and were equal to a rate of 
29-0 per 1,000. This is the lowest London birth-rate as yet recorded." 

" In the 33 great towns of England and Wales, containing an estimated popu- 
lation of 11,464,957 persons in the middle of 1901, there were 212,572 deaths at all 
ages, including 56,508 deaths of infants in the first year of life. Infantile mortality, 
as measured by the proportion of deaths under one year to births registered, therefore 
averaged 168 per 1,000 in the 33 great towns, being lower than the proportion during 
the preceding 10 years by 4 per 1,000." 

** During the year 1901, the towns with the lowest rates of infantile mortality 
were Halifax, 127 per 1,000 ; Bristol, 131 ; Huddersfield, 132 ; and Croydon, 141. The 
towns with the highest rates were Sheffield, 201 per 1,000 ; Salford, 204 ; Preston, 216 
and Burnley, 226." 

* " Hygiene and Public Health," by Arthur Newsholme, M.D. 1902. 
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And it must be remembered that an immense amount of injury is 
constantly being wrought to mothers and children which cannot be 
adequately indicated in annual statements, but the proof of which lie 
buried in blue books, hospital returns, and reports of medical officers 
of health, or stored up in the private note-books of inspectors, and 
visitors working in connection with various philanthropic institutions. 

And in studying the problem as it presents itself in England, it is 
well that we should remember that it is one which more or less con- 
cerns all parts of the Empire, and therefore the principles guiding 
action should be such as can be of universal application.^ 

And it is well also to recognise that many other European 
countries are face to face with this problem.^ 

In several instances there is reason to believe that the condition 
is much worse than in England. France especially is making great 
efforts to arrest the depopulation of the country and to adequately 
protect its children.' 

The law associated with the name of Roussel* has sought to 
secure legal protection for the infants of France, and although 
in some respects imperfect, nevertheless provides for a certain degree 
of medical mspection of nursed children, and in other ways has 
undoubtedly proved beneficial. 

In Russia* it is said only 732 infants out of every 1,000 born 
survive their first year. Here, however, the mortality in towns is 
stated to be less than amon^ the peasantry. 

In America much is bemg accomplished for the preservation and 
betterment of infant life. 

And even in the Argentine Republic® and other countries little 
known to us, efforts are being made to secure legal protection for 
infants. 

^ The question of infant mortality in different parts of the British Empire does 
not properly come within the scope of the present discussion ; but it is interesting to 
note that in Bombay since 1897 ^^^ birth-rate has declined, while the in&nt death- 
rate has gone up. In 1899 it was 530 per 1,000. See " Lancet," July 27, 1901. 

' See *' Compte- Rendu du Congr^ International pour TEnfance,*' Budapest, 
13 — 17 Sept. 1899. (1901.) 

' See the vsduable monograph of MM. les Drs. Ballestre et Gilletta, of Nice, 
** Etude sur la Mortality de la Premiere En£ance dans la Population Urbane de la 
France de 1892 ^ 1897," (1901), and Dr. Pierre Budin's reports on the same in 
" La Revue Philanthropique," 10 JuiUet, 1901, and 10 Janvier, 1902. 

Drs. Ballestre and GiUetta have estimated that in France three-fourths of the 
infantile deaths are due to avoidable causes. Six years of ignorance they claim have 
given rise to 220,000 infantile deaths, equivalent to an annual loss of an army corps 
of 45,000 men. They have also shown that in the industrial and mining districts 
and large ports of France infant mortality is heaviest, and where most alcohol is 
consumed there the death-rate is highest. See ** Lancet,*' Feb. 2, 1901. 

^ Concerning '*La Loi Roussel," 2^ D6cembre, 1874: Consult articles by 
Comby in " Traits des Maladies de rEnfemce," Tome L, 1897 '» ^^* ^* Thuli6 in 
"La Kevue Philanthropique," Tome IX., No. 51, 10 Juillet, 1901. For abstract of 
provisions of " Loi Roussel," see ** Lancet," Oct. 12, 1901. 

* "Lancet," April 13, 1901. 

• See " La Revue Philanthropique," 19 Aoftt, 1901, p. 502. 
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Much undoubtedly has been accomplished and is still being done 
in this country to secure the protection of child life, but there is need 
for constant effort to retain such rights as have been secured and 
extend measures which shall render possible a nearer approach to 
the ideal.* 

Even under the best possible conditions considerable infant 
mortality occurs. In Norway, which can boast of having the lowest 
infant dfeath-rate among European countries, it is about loo per i,ooo. 
In certain agricultural districts in this country it is less than this, 
although the average proportion of deaths of infants under one year 
of age to registered births during 1900 was 154 per 1,000.* 

Dr. Hugh Jones has conveniently classified the causes of excessive 
infant mortality as follows : 

1. Pre-natal causes leading to death from premature birth, from 
congenital malformation, and from hereditaiy diseases. 

2. Sanitary conditions, insanitation leadmg to excessive mortality 
from zymotics and diseases of the respiratory system. 

3. Social circumstances, e.g.^ ignorance, occupation, &c., leading 
to the neglect of children, and consequent excessive mortality from 
diarrhcea, convulsions, and atrophy. 

4. Crime and wilful neglect. 

It is necessary to insist at once on a division of infantile deaths 
into those from what may be called (i) natural causes, e.g.y those 
which, in the present state of our knowledge and with our limited 
means of control, are non-preventible ; and (2) avoidable or strictly 
preventible causes. Roughly speaking, the natural infant mortality 
may be taken as being about 100 per 1,000, although with increasing 
knowledge this will doubtless be lowered. 

There are many points of much scientific interest in connection 
with the study of the so-called ** unavoidable death-rate." Without 
discussing the relative value of a male and female infant, it is interesting 
to note that there is no evidence to show that female infants are 
naturally more weakly than male infants. Dr. Newsholme ' says, ** The 
rate of mortality of boys in every month of the first year of life exceeds 
that of girls, so that in spite of the much larger number of boys at 
birth, they are fewer in number than ^rls at the end of the first year.** 

But it is the causes which give nse to the excessive or avoidable 
death-rate with which we are concerned and which are to be sought, 

^ For an interesting summary of the history of English leg[islation for the better 
protection of children, see Howard Prize Essay on " The Perils and Protection of 
Infant Life," by Dr. Hugh R. Jones, «* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society," 
March, 1894, PP- i — 98. For particulars and statistics relating to neglect and ill- 
treatment of children see ** Reports of National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children." Consult also «* Report and Minutes of Evidence of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on the Infant Life Protection Bill, and Safety of Nurse 
Children Bill, 1896." 

2 " Diseases of Children," by H. Ashby, M.D., and G. A. Wright, F.R.C.S.. 
4th edition, 1899. 

' "Vital Statistics," by Dr. A. Newsholme, 1899. 
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found and removed. Undoubtedly the chief causes of excessive 
infantile mortality arise from the ignorance, inexperience, apathy, 
carelessness, and neglect of the mothers or those having the care of 
the children. Improper feeding, insufficient clothing, and general 
domestic mismanagement account for much of the excessive mortality. 
Among the infantile diseases arising from ignorance and neglect the 
most important are the acute inflammatory disorders of the alimentary 
tract, summer diarrhcea, respiratory affections, tuberculosis, various 
infectious diseases, and numerous nutritional disorders. 

The death-rate of illegitimate children is exceedingly high. 
While illegitimate births form less than 5 per cent, of the total 
number of births, yet the inquests on illegitimate children under one 
year of age amount to 31 per cent, of the inquests held on infants.^ 

As many of these come within the jurisdiction of the Infant Life 
Protection Act, 1897, ^*^s well to remember certain facts in connection 
with the innate low vitality of such infants. In many instances they 
are the ofi'spring of degenerate parents ; the mother is commonly 
immature, and often both physically and mentally deficient, and ** not 
infrequently attempts at abortion have been made during early 
pregnancy."^ 

In many cases there has been much mental worry, anxiety, and 
recklessness during the pregnancy, and in not a few there has been a 
neglected confinement. In some instances the infant is born with a 
distinct taint, and not infrequently is the subject of congenital disease. 
In short, it is necessary to recognise that there are special ante- as 
well as post-natal causes for the excessive mortality of the illegitimate 
infants.^ 

Much has been said respecting the employment of pregnant and 
nursing women in factories. Undoubtedly the local differences in the 
infant death-rate may in great part be explained on this ground. 

Dr. Reid* has shown that marked differences exist in the infant 
mortality rate of the northern and southern towns in the county of 
Stafford, and that there had been an increase in the infant death-rate 
of nearly 27 per cent, in those artisan towns in which married women 
were largely engaged in factory labour. Factory life is undoubtedly 
prejudicial to the pregnant woman, highly detrimental to the nursing 
mother, and proves a serious danger to the welfare of the child. 
Much of infant mortality and sickness, the blighting of physical 
growth in the child and stunting in its mental development, arises 

1 Jones (Hugh R.), "Journal of the Royal Statistical Society," 1894. 

> Dr. Hugh Jones "Journal of the Royal Statistical Society," Vol. LVIL, 
1894, P- 62. 

* Papers prepared by Dr. Tatham for the Select Committee on Infant Life 
Protection Bill, 1896, show that the percentage of illegitimate births in 1845 was 
7 percent. In Salford, 1877 — 94, the mortality of l^itimate infants was 175 per 
1,000, while of illegitimate infants it was 371 per 1,000 illegitimate births. Consult 
Dr. J. W. Ballantyne*s new work, " Antenatal Pathology," 1902. 

*" Lancet," Auglist 24, 1901. See also Professor Oliver's "Dangerous Trades," 
1902. 
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from the neglect to which the child is exposed consequent on the 
employment of the mother in the factory. The practice is fraught 
with danger to the race. Restrictions such as that which makes it 
illegal for a mother to return to work within one month of confine- 
ment, are intended to benefit the mother rather than secure conditions 
for healthy development of the child. ^ 

Factory work certainly discourages suckling. Many sanitarians 
have advocated the extension of the period of one month to three 
months, thus as far as possible securing natural feeding for the 
infant during the most precarious perioa of its existence. It is 
interesting to note also that in France efforts have been made to 
make it illegal to employ a pregnant woman for three months prior to 
confinement.^ 

There is undoubtedly need for more careful regulation in the 
employment of girls and women in factories. Many of the influences 
to which they are exposed are certainly inimical to healthy develop- 
ment.' 

Mrs. Tennant has recently well indicated the danger and diffi- 
culty which is being perpetuated by our present system of employing 
girls in factories. In only too many instances the neglected infant of 
the one generation becomes the neglecting mother of the next. ** For 
the girl-children full escape seems impossible. Victims in their 
ignorance of home, they become vehicles to perpetuate the system ; 
without knowledge of the sacred, the helpful, even the elementary 
elements of home life, they in their turn, in their own married life, 
seek mill employment as did their mothers before them. It is, in fact, 
the only occupation they know. Baking, washing, sewing, are dead 
arts ; and in these children of mothers, to a grievous extent de- 
naturalised towards their offspring, the deepest forces of nature seem 
asleep. So from generation to generation the service of the mother 
to her child is entrusted to a stranger, whose introduction as substitute 
housewife, substitute mother, is not without its cost. The net ejain is 
sometimes in money a few shillings : in influence and training there is 
always a loss."* 

But while one cannot help sympathising with the objects of those 
who would greatly restrict or wholly prohibit the employment of female 
labour during the child-bearing and nursing period, it is necessary 

1 A month is the period of abstention from work prescribed since 1891 under the 
Factory Act. 

* Consult " Hygiene de la Femme Enciente. De la Puericulture Intra-uterine,** 
by Dr. A. Pinard. X*- Congres International d'Hygifcne, &c., Paris, 1900, p. 417. 
« De la Puericulture apres la Naissance," by Dr. Budin. Congres International 
d'Hygifcne, &c., Paris, 1900, p. 426. 

■ Consult the convenient summary of l^al provision limiting the employment of 
women after childbirth in different European countries, in article on ** Factory 
Employment and Child-Birth," by Adelaide M. Anderson, in " Dangerous Trades, * 
edited oy Professor Thomas Oliver. 1902. 

* " Infant Mortality and Factory Labour," by Mrs. Tennant, in " Dangerous 
Trades," edited by Prof. T. Oliver. 1902. 
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to remember that the grave social and economic difficulties which 
surround the present situation are such as to render the application 
of stringent measures at present peculiarly dangerous.^ 

In regard to the employment of women in factories, workshops, 
or in home work, it would seem best, at least at present, that 
efforts should be directed not so much to the negative side of pro- 
hibiting and restricting work as to the positive side of securing 
improved conditions for the workers. It would be advantageous if 
measures could be found whereby working mothers could be 
encouraged to nurse their infants. Even Spain can teach us 
something in this respect, for there employers must allow **one hour 
in the ordinary period of employment (for which there must be no 
deduction from wa^es) to nursing mothers to nurse their infants. 
This hour may be divided into two separate absences of half an hour, 
and may be fixed at pleasure by the mother, whose only obligation is 
to notify the time she chooses to the overlooker."^ 

One word must be said respecting infant insurance. The belief 
still exists that infant insurance is a fruitful source of criminal 
neglect. This view I am inclined to think is not well grounded. 
As far as I can gather, the restrictions are such that at the present 
time there is but little encouragement to insure an infant from 
criminal motives. I do not think that insurance and infant mortality 
can be associated to any extent as cause and effect. Still, I do not 
consider it by any means a desirable method of encouraging thrift in 
the parents. 

It is necessary also to call attention to the influence of alcoholism 
as an aetiological factor in infant mortality. Undoubtedly much of 
the ignorance, apathy and criminal neglect is the outcome of 
alcoholism. The addiction of women to habits of excessive alcoholic 
indulgence has become matter for national concern. In very many 
ways alcoholic habits in the parents, and particularly alcoholism in 
the mother, is peculiarly prejudicial to healthy infant development. As 
illustrating the risk of accidental death directly arising from acute 
alcoholism, I need only refer to the observation of Dr. Hugh R. Jones^ 
of Liverpool, who has shown that " the parallelism between the figures 
relating to drunkenness and suffocation in bed is extraordinary.*'' 

During the consideration of the Infant Life Protection Act of 
1872, it was clearly shown that the practice of administering opiates 
to infants was exceedingly common, and there is reason to believe that 
the custom still prevails to a very dangerous extent. 

In seeking to secure a more adequate protection for child life^ 

1 For a clear statement of many of the difficulties attending legal prohibition of 
married women as workers, see " Is the High Infantile Death-Kate due to the 
Occupation of Married Wom^n?" by Mrs. F. J. Greenwood, Sanitary Inspector 
for Sheffield; Reprint from the •* Englishwoman's Review." 1901. 

2 «< Dangerous Trades," edited by Prof. T. Oliver, 1902, p. 54. 

» " The Perik and Protection of Infant Life," "Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society," March, 1894. 
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there is need for both private and public effort, domestic, municipal, 
and national enterprise.^ 

It is useless to agitate for legislative reform unless at the same 
time proper means are taken to educate public opinion. State control 
must necessarily prove ineffective in practice unless supported and 
enforced by public opinion. Any interference beyond that recognised 
as righteous by the conscience of the community can hardly be 
expected to result in lasting benefit. And while proclaiming the 
importance of national or collective responsibility, it is very needful to 
insist on the claims of individual or personal duty. A healthy public 
opinion might do much to strengthen existing laws relating to the 
protection of child life, and more should be done to encourage 
philanthropic, humanitarian and religious effort to adopt scientific 
procedures in their measures for prevention, restoration and 
amelioration. 

The propriety and right of the State to enforce compliance 
with sanitary laws and to protect the helpless has long been recog- 
nised. Something has already been accomplished by judicious State 
interference.* 

The Infant Life Protection Act of 1897 has undoubtedly been of 
much service, and indirectly has proved of considerable educational 
value. It is much to be regrettea that local apathy and indifference 
has done much to limit its usefulness. But practical experience has 
shown that the Act is too restricted in its application, and that there 
is urgent need to extend and amend the same. By the Infant Life 
Protection Act of 1897 a person receiving for hire or reward more 
than one infant under five years of age for the purpose of nursing or 
maintaining such infants apart from their parents for longer than forty- 
eight hours, or receiving an infant under two years of age, to bring 
up in consideration of a sum of money not exceeding ;f 20 paid 
down, is obliged to give notice within forty-eight hours to the local 
authority. Such local authority is obliged to appoint inspectors to 
inspect such infants. Failure to give such notice renders the oflfender 
liable in the first-mentioned case to a fine of not less than £5^ or 
to imprisonment for not more than six months, and in the second 
case to only forfeiture of the whole or part of the amounf^tii^i^^d. 
If any infant is kept in any house or premises which are so xmntNLj 
overcrowded as to endanger health, or is retained or received by any^ 
person who by reason of negligence, ignorance, or other cause, is so 
unfit as to endanger the child's health, the local authority may order the 
removal of the infant to the workhouse or place of safety until it can be 
returned to its relatives or guardians, or otherwise lawfully disposed of. 

1 It is well that the restraining and educational influence of such a measure as 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1894, should be recognised. 

2 See " Fourth Annual Report of the Joint Committee appointed by the Boards 
of Guardians of the Chorlton, Manchester and Prestwich Unions to superintend the 
arrangements for enforcing the provisions of the Infant Life Protection Act, 1807 " 
and Miss Frances Zanetti's Report to the same Committee, Dec. 31, 1901. '' 
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The more important extensions of the provisions of the AcJ now 
urgently required may be briefly indicated : 

1. The abolition of the distinction made in the present Act 
between one and more than one infant. The dangers to the life ol 
each individual infant taken in to nurse are of the same nature and 
arise from the same causes as those to two infants. 

2. The abolition of the distinction made in the present Act in 
consideration of a sum of money paid down. In the case where a 
mother can afford to pay down ^ 20, the nature and needs of a baby 
and the dangers to which it may be exposed are precisely the same as 
in the case of a baby where a mother cannot afford to do so. 

3. It is also desirable to amend the Act in order to render any 
person failing to notify the reception of an infant adopted in con- 
sideration of a lump sum payment to fine as well as to forfeiture of 
the amount received. 

4. It is also desirable that notice should be required to be given 
of all changes of residence of a person having the care or custody of 
children within the Act. 

5. It has also been proposed that the age limit of protection 
should be extended to under seven years. Probably to under five 
years would be sufficient. 

6. It has also been urged that it should be provided in the Act 
that in any proceedings taken under it in any Court it should not be 
necessary that the name of the mother of a child on whose behalf they 
are taken should be disclosed. 

Objections have been raised in certain quarters^ to the inclusion 
of one-child cases under the Act, but after careful consideration and 
consultation with those engaged in the best forms of rescue work and 
the conduct of the most successful children's homes and movements 
for the care and protection of children, I am convinced that such 
objections must not be allowed any serious weight when compared to 
the immense advantages which would accrue both to mother and child 
from the proposed extension of the Act^ 

Investigation seems to prove conclusively that where the con- 
ditions are suitable for the care of infant life inspection is not only 
not objected to, but actually welcomed ; and certainly those women 
most solicitous for the care of their offspring do not complain of a 
supervision when they understand that it is for the benefit of their child. 

The Principal of one of the most successful Homes for Children 
in the country writes me as follows: "A well-managed institution would 
not find itself in any way hampered by inspection, and often the 
official oversight would be a valuable check upon the institution itself." 

Of course inspection will be useless or it may be actually 

1 See paper by Mrs. Robert Peel Wethered representing the London Diocesan 
Society for Rescue and Preventive Work, and Mrs. Henn^er, guardian, Ftdham 
Union, in ** Report of the Proceedings of the 30th Annual Poor Law Conference, 
1902," p. 631. 

" Consult paper by Miss Brodie-Hall, ibid. 

p.c M 
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prejudicial unless efficiently carried out. Only intelligent, tactful 
women with experience and sound common-sense should be employed. 
Mere man is quite unsuited to act as inspector when babies are con- 
cerned. And it must be remembered that inspection, so called, 
should form but a part of the work of the inspector. The preventive 
and educational aspects of inspection must not be overlooked. The 
inspector should be capable of serving as instructor and adviser. 
Medical women might be of much assistance in this work. Certainly 
every inspector should be well informed concerning the hy^ene of 
infant life, and must be acquainted with all the perplexities and 
dangers of artificial feeding. She should also have had some 
practical experience in nursing, and possess a working knowledge as 
to medical requirements. But while seeking for strict control over all 
infants nursed for profit, it must be realised that baby farming, as it 
is sometimes called, when rightly conducted may be not only a 
le^timate, but even a praiseworthy occupation. Every one taking a 
child to nurse for profit should be registered. 

And it is most necessary, moreover, to take the utmost care not 
to weaken the sense of individual responsibility. The experience of 
the past must not be forgotten,^ and in securing measures for the 
protection of the children, it is necessary not to interfere with the 
action of any natural safeguards of female virtue. 

There is reason to believe that in some cases at least ill-directed 
measures to secure the safety of the child have tended to encourage 
the vicious life of the mother. Certainly, where a first child is put 
out to nurse, a second child is not infrequently bom under circum- 
stances no more reputable. The death of an illegitimate child is 
commonly viewed as a wise dispensation of providence. 

The provision of skilled obstetrical assistance for the poor would 
undoubtedly go far in saving life and preventing disease. In seeking 
to secure hygienic necessities for healthy development, while assist- 
ance may rightly be expected from legislative measures, chief reliance 
must be placed on educational effort. Some persons take interest 
in tjie question now under discussion mainly for the sake of the 
mothers, others more particularly for the sake of the children. The 
point of view should not be thus restricted, for the subject is of 
national importance. Efforts should be made to ensure rational 
instruction in hygienic principles in all public schools, particularly to 
girls. Detailed instruction in the conduct of domestic duties should 
form an important part in every girl's training. Much may be done 
by personal and private enterprise. Judicious house-to-house visita- 
tion by unpaid workers has proved of service in many districts. Much 
good might be accomplished if it were possible to increase the number 
of suitable women inspectors. The formation of local infant life 
protection societies is to be encouraged, and in some large cities 
much good has been accomplished by the voluntary efforts of ladies' 

1 See " Report and History of the London Foundling Hospital*' 1902. 
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health societies and the like. It is a pleasure as well as a duty to 
acknowledge the good work being accomplished by various humani- 
tarian, philanthropic and religious organisations. The ''Settlement" 
movement especially is one which should do much in bringing 
hygienic enlightenment to many a dark district. In many centres 
the public health authorities provide means for the spread of accurate 
knowledge regarding the care of children. Not a few hospitals are 
doing much good educational work in the dissemination of informa- 
tion respecting the rational nursing of infants. But the scientific 
feeding-bottle is not popular, and the old-fashioned death-dealing 
feeder with its filthy tubing still reigns supreme in many a home. 
There is need for education in every section of society. Women in 
all ranks of life should be taught to realise the duty of nursing their 
own offspring. The employment of pregnant and nursing women in 
factories and workshops is to be discouraged, but where the exigencies 
of the case make such absolutely necessary, the municipality might well 
be expected to provide a suitable home or crlche where nurse-children 
might be cared for while their mothers are compelled to be at work.* 

It seems unfortunate that English prejudice and the economic 
conditions prevailing in this country prevent the adoption of a 
system similar to the German compulsory assurance method whereby 
the working woman, while prevented from working owing to child- 
birth, receives a sum equal to half her ordinary daily wage.^ Where 
the mother of necessity has to be the breadwinner, a creche has been 
found by social workers an absolute necessity.' 

But while philanthropic attempts to establish day nurseries 
merit approval, it is well to remember that such efforts are mainly 
symptomatic and palliative. The creche is a practical eflfort to lighten 
the burden which many a poor woman is compelled to carry. But, 
unfortunately, it is not poverty which drives many women to engage 
in factory life, but ignorance of home duties, love of companionship, 
fashion, and a frivolous view of life. I think it should be remembered 
that calamity arises to the infant, not so much from the fact that the 
mothers have to work, but because the conditions under which they 
work only too frequently encourage ignorance and neglect. 

There is need that we should shake ourselves loose from our 
constitutional British lethargy, break away from national prejudices 
and insular habits of mind, and admit the necessity of learning in 
relation to this matter from our Colonial brethren, our American 
cousins, and our Continental neighbours.* 

^ Consult Report on " Les Crfcches," by Dr. Eugene Deschamps, Congr^s 
International d* Hygiene et de D^mographie d Paris, 1900. 

' See Dr. George Reid on ** Infant Mortality and Factory Labour *' in Professor 
Oliver's " Dangerous Trades," 1902, p. 89. 

* See ** Monographs on American Social Economics," No. XX. : '< The Social 
Relief Work of the Salvation Army in the United States," 1900. 

* See " The Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children," by Homer 
Folks. ** Useful Bibliography." *' Nionographs on American Social Economics 
Series," i960. 
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In America the municipal supervision of the milk supply of such 
cities as Chicago has resulted in an immense saving of child life.* 

In Berlin, under scientific care in the distribution of milk during 
the ten years 1890 to 1899, a reduction of 13-6 per cent, in the infant 
death-rate has been secured. It is interesting to note that efforts are 
being made to obtain adequate training for nursemaids. The risks 
to the infants of the well-to-do from the ignorance of nurses is apt to 
be overlooked. In not a few places provision is made with advantage 
for the supply to the poor of properly sterilized and suitably modified 
milk.^ 

All rational efforts to check the spread of alcoholism, particularly 
among women, and to mitigate the evils flowing therefrom, should 
receive vigorous support. Every effort which seeks to encourage 
personal and public hygiene is deserving of sympathetic consideration. 

In conclusion, it may be safely affirmed that the excessive 
infantile mortality, subnormal development and actual disease in 
children is. to a great extent the outcome of avoidable causes and 
removable conditions. Ignorance is the chief aetiolo^ical agent, and 
to education we must look for the surest means of relief, and the only 
adequate channel whereby we may secure and maintain national 
efficiency. 

Miss Frances Zanetti rChorlton, Manchester) said that the remarks of Dr. 
Kelynack had been so admirable and his paper so comprehensive that he had left her 
very little to say. It was a very serious matter that, whilst our death-rate on the whole 
was decreasing, infantile mortality was steadily increasing. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the deaths from natural causes, she had always thought that a great proportion 
were preventible and due almost invariably to ignorance and carelessness. This 
remark applied equally to the mothers as to the women who took in children to 
nutse ; undoubtedly the nurse-child was being brought up in much the same way as 
other children living in the same neighbourhood. She had often warned women 
against using the tube-bottle and feeding children on starchy food, and the answer she 
received was, '* I have brought my own up on it, and it never did them any harm." 
What answer was there to this ? It was a terrible thing that there were such a large 
number of preventible deaths, chiefly from bronchitis in the winter and diarrhoea in 
the summer, and she felt sure that proper feeding, improved sanitation, and very often 
a little common-sense treatment would prevent a large number of them. (Hear, hear.) 
The ignorance of these mothers and foster-mothers was appalling, and only equalled 
by the obstinacy with which they refused to listen to suggestions. There would be a 
great deal less infantile mortality if children were fed by a bottle which required 
holding (which would, in some measure, prevent overfeeding), and if parents and 
foster-parents had less objection to opening windows, dressing the children in suitable 
clothing for the time of the year, and feeding them with boiled milk, and were not 
so fond of giving them potatoes, cheese, bacon, and beer. The use of opiates, 
too, was common, and she had met with children who were regularly dosed with 
laudanum, whilst one child had a pennyworth of paregoric every night to cure a 
cold. She was not referring to cases of cruelty and neglect, blecause as far as 
nurse-children were concerned they were the exception, not the rule; but she 
wished to emphasise the fact that the xhajority of the deaths of children were 
due to ignorance and carelessness and could be prevented. The high infantile 

1 " International Clinics," Vol. I., 12th Series, 1902. 

' See '* Principles and Conditions of Artificial Feeding,*' by Drs. Cheadle and 
Poynton, 5th edition, 1902. 
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mortality, in £act, was a dis^ace to the twentieth century. The only legislation 
passed to deal with the question of recent years had been the Cruelty to Children 
Act of 1874, which scarcely touched the protection of infant life; clauses in 
the Factory Act, which protected the mother, not the child ; and the Infant Life 
Protection Act, which was inadequate. All of these were directed to dealing with the 
evil after it existed, instead of aiming at preventing it arising. (Hear, hear.^ If it 
was a hid that a large proportion of the deaths of infants were preventible, then the 
questions were. How are they to be prevented ? and. Why are they not prevented ? To 
consider the question from an economic standpoint, it was the fact that almost all the 
children who were taken day by day to the large hospitals were suffering from 
preventible diseases. It was a cruel shame that hospital funds and the attention of 
trained nurses should have to be given to cases of preventible disease when they 
ought to be devoted to acute cases, such as those of pneumonia, &c. Those who 
brought children into the world ought to try to keep them there. (Hear, hear.) 
A p^osopher once said that a child's education ought to begin years before it was 
bom — therefore practical teaching on the care and management of the child ought to be 
taught to girls. If they could be taught how to feed and clothe infants it would 
certainly be a great boon. They would none of them like to employ an imqualified 
medical or legal practitioner, and she did not see why a baby should have to employ 
an unqualified mother. (Hear, hear.^ Miss Zanetti proceeded to urge the 
importance of including " single cases ** m the Act, and said that until that was done 
they could hardly expect the death-rate to go down. She had inspected a large 
number of children at nurse, and only one-sixth were nurse-children within the 
meaning of the Act. An Act which did not apply to five-sixths of these children 
was inadequate. (Hear, hear.) We lagged behind other countries like France 
and America in the care of these imfortunate children. She could not understand 
why the proposal to include single cases should be opposed. At present the Act 
only applied to places where more than one child was taken in — ^what they wished 
to do was to include all children at nurse and bring them under inspection. It was 
said that better-class people would object strongly to inspection, and would refuse to 
take children in, and, farther, that the labours of the rescue workers would be 
hampered. Personally, she could say from experience that the better-class people did 
not object to inspection. (Hear, hear.) She did not, however, like the term " better 
class ** ; if a woman was thoroughly good and kind to a child, it did not matter 
whether she was better-class or not, and it would not matter if the best homes 
disappeared when the Act was enforced, because the result of it would be that all 
homes would be good, f Hear, hear.^ She did not see how the rescue workers would 
be hampered ; they coula work hana-in-hand with the inspectors ; and no really good 
foster-mother would object to inspection when she saw that the aim of the inspector 
was to take care of the baby and not to pry into her past history. Her own 
experience was that mothers liked their babies to be inspected; very many had 
ask^ her to go and see their children. Everything depended on the tact of the 
inspector, and it ought to be possible to inspect without difficulty. All reforms 
appeared at first to be expensive, but it was cheaper in the end to spend money in 
preventing an evil than in dealing with it when it arose. (Applause.) In conclusion. 
Miss Zanetti quoted the following words from an address delivered by Dr. Concetti at 
the Congress at Buda-Pesth : ** Each child represents a capital. If it dies, it is a 
loss ; i£ it becomes wicked, it is equally a loss. Society has, therefore, an interest in 
preventing the death of these children, in preventing their physical and moral diseases, 
and in curing them." (Applause.) 

Mr. Hartley B. N. Mothersole, M.A., LL.D., said that he found himself 
completely in agreement with much that had been stated in the paper read by 
Dr. Kelynack and in the speech of Miss Zanetti. There was one proposition, 
however, which he most strenuously opposed, and that was the proposition to extend 
inspection to cases where only one nurse-child was taken in for gain apart from its 
parents. The main argument, as it appeared to him, that had b^n advanced in its 
favour was that of the death-rate. The death-rate amongst infants generally under 
one year was 16 per cent, as compared with 45 per cent, amongst illegitimate infants. 
At first sight this did look an alarming difference, but there might be other explanations 
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for the difference than those suggested. Statistics could only be a reliable guide 
when taken into consideration together with concomitant circumstances. He should 
endeavour to show what these were. The Superintendent of Statistics, General R^;ister 
Office, Somerset House, stated that the mortality amongst illegitimate children was 
more apparent than real. He said, ** Mothers of illegitimate children who at the time of 
registering the birth, for obvious reasons, register them as legitimate, in the event 
of the children dying correct their former statements and register the deaths as of 
illegitimate children." 

This was the general experience of registrars throughout the country, and, in 
the opinion of the Superintendent of Statistics, it was smficient to account for the 
excessive iUegitimate infant mortality or some part of it. Another very important 
point to remember was that illegitimate infants were chiefly '< bottle-fed." Now, as 
it was estimated that 50 per cent, of infantile mortality was due to bad feeding, the 
importance of this was obvious : a higher rate was to be expected amongst ii^Eants 
almost exclusively '* bottle-fed." He would give a few statistics to show that this was 
so. The lowest infantile mortality was in Norway and Sweden, where it was between 
10 and 13 per cent. Dr. Kelynack in his paper had quoted this, but he omitted to 
mention that the authority, which apparently he and the speaker had both referred to, 
gave it as an illustration of the beneficial effects of breast-feeding upon the infantile 
death-rate — breast-feeding being almost universal in those countries. In Bavaria, 
where the death-rate was 50 per cent., breast-feeding was the exception, and in Munich 
the death-rate amongst the breast-fed was 15 per cent, as compared with 85 per cent, 
amongst the bottle-fed infants. It was interesting to remember that during the Siege 
of Paris the infantile death-rate decreased by 40 per cent. ; this was attributed to the 
scarcity of milk having forced the mothers to resort to natural feeding of their infants. 
A similar experience occurred during the Lancashire cotton famine, when the mothers, 
instead of working in the factories, were able to stay at home and nurse their babies 
naturally, with a great saving of infant life in consequence. 

He need only allude to the various ante-natal reasons especially applicable to 
illegitimate children : drugs of a noxious character had frec^uently ^been resorted to 
durmg pregnancy, hereditary disease affecting mother and child was all too common, 
and there was present in these cases generally great mental worry and anxiety highly 
prejudicial at such a time. 

The onus of proof lay on the proposers of legislation to show both the need and 
probable efficacy of the remedy proposed. The primary cause of the high death-rate 
amongst infants generally was improper feeding, arising from ignorance. In order to 
le^slate specially against this as occurring amongst a particular class (t.^., of persons 
taking in one child for gain) the proposers must show that the evil there existing was 
greater than that amongst mothers generally of the same condition of life. If this 
was not shown, then the proposition logically should be to inspect all children, Intimate 
or illegitimate, in the custody of parents or not, and of whatever class. The Act 
outside London was almost a dead letter ; the evidence of Mr. Alfred Spencer, Chief 
Officer of the Public Control Department, London County Council, was, therefore, of 
great value. Mr. Spencer had had control of infant life protection in London for twenty- 
four years, and it was there where the best use of the Act had been made. Mr. Spencer 
said, ^* It would be impossible for any local authority in London or large cities to 
keep in touch with single-infant cases." Law which was unenforceable was worse 
than useless ; the result of the extension would be to make a great part of it as much 
a dead letter even in London, as the whole was at present in the country outside 
London. If the country did not make use of it now, what evidence was there they 
would make use of it if more widely extended ? Neglect likely to cause unnecessary 
suffering or injury to the child's health was already provided for by the Preventicm of 
Cruelty to Children Act. Not only the police, but also the inspectors of the National 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, were stationed throughout the country, 
and the administration of this Act was safe in their hands. (Hear, hear.) I^orance 
was by no means confined to nurse-mothers taking in only one infant for gam. ^ Mr. 
Spencer said, ** In the opinion of the inspectors (of infant life in London) the single 
infant receives as much care and attention as the average of the children of the poor.** 
The ignorance was universal ; it must be dispeUed by education. Under the Public 
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Health Acts, sanitary authorities could do much in this direction. Women — preferably 
married women who had children — could do more by leaflets and personal advice 
in the homes of the poor than new legislation. In Manchester the corporation 
appointed lady health officers for this purpose. Such assistance was required by 
the poor generally. There was, he believed, undoubtedly a great objection amongst 
the better class of foster-mothers to notification and inspection as proposed. Dr. 
Bamardo said, ** The best houses will not register. . . . The unregistered houses are 
of higher quality. . , . You would generally lower the class and quality of foster- 
mothers throughout the coimtry.*' The opinion of the London Diocesan Council for 
Preventive and Rescue Work, which he represented, was the same. The foster- 
mothers did not object to inspection by the mothers or others who had placed their 
children there ; they recognised the right of those who paid to see they were getting, 
proper attention for their payment. They did object to official outside inspection 
which exposed them to the odium of their neighbours as " baby farmers," a trade 
which, with one child only kept for a small weekly payment, they could not fairly be 
said to be pursuing. (Applause.) The higher the class the greater the objection ; 
rather than submit to inspection, as proposed, they would give up the child. As Miss 
Mason, the Local Government Board inspector, said, *' No authority can choose and 
find homes for people's own children or make themselves responsible for their fitness." 
If this Act was extended, they would hamper the effi^rts of mothers in their search for 
suitable foster-mothers by restricting the supply ; they would hamper the laudable 
endeavours of the rescue societies to help both mother and child. Their legislation 
Avas merely destructive ; they prevented the efforts of these societies and gave them 
nothing in return. (Hear, hear.) 

R£V. A. J. Sacr£ (Chelmsford) would like to hear the provisions of the new Mid- 
wifery Bill explained. He went on to say that a very painful case came to his know- 
ledge in his own parish a few months ago, a case of a man seducing a girl under the 
age of sixteen years. With all due deference to those who had preceded mm, he did not 
think that every society did its duty, and in this case the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children certainly did not. He discovered that a relation of this man 
happened to be a so-called midwife in his parish, and that she had been the means of 
brining about abortion for several girls. He sent for her, told her that she had been 
puttmc^ a rope very close round her neck, and that if she attended another firl whose 
child aied he would make it his duty to call for a coroner's inquest. She cleared out 
of the parish a month after, and he trusted that wherever she went she would be 
treated in the same w&y. In the case of seduction referred to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children sent down their officer, and he saw the girl and the 
people with whom she lived. Because she looked over the age of sixteen, however, 
he refused to take any proceedings. He (Mr. Sacr6) went to the Chelmsford police 
himself^ the man was arrested, and eventually got six months for the offence. (Hear, 
hear.) He was afraid that in a great number of country districts illegitimacy was 
looked upon as lawful, instead of irreligious and a frightful scourge ; and, grand work 
though many of the societies were doin^, a good deal of immorality might be prevented 
if they would more fearlessly do their duty. (Hear, hear.) 

Miss Brodib Hall (Eastbourne) said that, as guardian of a union where a 
lady inspector had been appointed under the Act, her experiences might be of some 
interest to them. The Eastbourne Union was a large union, with a large rural 
population, and her own views were exactly the same as those of Miss Zanetti. The 
inspector, by courtesy and tact, had been able to gain admission to many homes 
where she need not necessarily be received ; as a matter of fact, but for these people 
being willing to receive her, three-quarters of the homes where these children were 
being brought up would be closed to all inspection. The i^ea of inspection was not 
to discover cases of cruelty — ^these had been very few at Eastbourne — but to enable 
advice to be given to the mother on the points referred to by Miss Zanetti — bad 
feeding, leaving children in draughts, not giving them fresh air, allowing them bottles 
to suck, &c. For that reason alone no child who was apart from its own mother 
should be left uninspected by some public authority. She (Miss Brodie Hall) had 
the privilege of writing a paper on this subject for the last Central Poor Law Confer- 
ence, and amongst other literature she waded through was the Blue-book containing 
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the evidence taken by the Commission of the House of Lords. Reference had been 
made to the remarks of Mr. Spencer, the well-known and excellent manager of this 
particular department under the County Council. Mr. Spencer entered the House 
of Lords Commission wholly and entirely in favour of inspecting every case that was 
placed out to nurse. In the short space of three weeks he had completely turned tail 
and voted and spoke against it. Though he had heard the experience of his own 
inspectors in London in favour of the inspection of one-child cases he had allowed 
himself to be influenced by the entreaties of the London Diocesan Rescue Association, 
who said that it would hamper their work in getting good homes for illegitimate 
children. She (Miss Brodie Hall) did not believe that a single disadvantage would 
ensue to these associations by the extension of the provisions of the Act. It would be 
a grand opportunity for the State to step in — Dr. Hicks, coroner of Middlesex, said 
that every child which was not under the care of its own mother ought to be inspected 
— and so enable a great educational work to be performed. The inspector of the 
Society for Cruelty to Children was only allowed to visit a house when there was a 
suspicion that children were being cruelly treated. This was a perfectly different 
object and a perfectly different method of inspection. The one was for the purpose 
of giving advice ; the other became police inspection at once. Was it common sense 
to suppose that it was necessary for two children in one house to be inspected, but 
that where one child only was taken the home did not need inspection ? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. J. MiLSON Rhodes (Chorlton) said that very few people really grasped the 
position of infant mortality in this country at the present time. He had a diagram 
with him which showed that the rate of infant mortality was higher to-day than it 
was twenty years ago. It was the duty of every Englishman to do what he could 
to prevent this appalling mortality from going on. There were from 36,000 to 38,000 
illegitimate children bom in this country every year, and he ventured to say that not 
only in England, but all over Europe and America, the mortality was from two and a half 
to three times as great of those illegitimate children as it was of legitimate children. How 
was it to be reduced ? Well, they could do what had been done in France, where the 
ratio of deaths had been reduced from 450 to 350. It had been said that it would be 
impossible to inspect all these illegitimate children ; but such remarks carried no 
weight with them, because great cities like Paris, New York, and Boston had managed 
to do it, and were doing it to-day. 

Mr. C. S. Loch asked whether the whole of the argument in favour of the 
inspection of single cases had reference to ille^^itimate children. Did the proposed 
extension of the Act apply only to illegitimate children ? 

Dr. Milson Rhodes said it applied to illegitimate children only. (*' No, no.**) 
Well, illegitimate children came under it. In France this inspection of single cases 
was taking place — ^no child that was kept for gain could be fed with a long-tube 
feeding bottle. That was a very good rule, and with proper inspection of these 
children this sort of feeding could be done away with in this coimtry. It had been 
said that good mothers would not take cases that were inspected. Well, he would 
like to ask whether the class of foster-mothers had gone down since there had been 
inspection of boarded-out children ? (" No.**) Then why should it go down when 
single cases were included ? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mothbrsole said that Dr. Bamardo*s opinion was that the hom^ that 
were registered were not so good or of such high quality. 

Dr. Rhodes : But that is only Dr. Bamardo*s opinion. He (the speaJker) had 
studied this matter not only in this country, but in America, and all the most 
enlightened nations were going in for the inspection of single homes. England, how- 
ever, seemed to be laggiiig behind in this matter. It would be said that^we should 
be interfering with the rights of parents. It must be remembered, however, that 
children, too, had rights, and the longer we neglected them, and failed to give them 
proper supervision the greater would be the disgrace attaching to us. It was naD> 
sense for any union to appoint a relieving officer as inspector. (Hea :, hear.) We 
must have women inspectors if the work was to be thoroughly done, and he did hope 
that the Congress would speak out and say that England ought not to oe behind other 
countries in this matter. 
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Rev. J. N. Beaumont said that the arguments advanced by the last few 
speakers opened up the possibility of one half the community existing solely for 
the purpose of being inspected by the other half. He almost felt it a grievance 
that he was not brought up as an inspected baby himself. (Laughter.) The sup- 
porters of the inclusion of single cases in the Act took up a very simple position ; 
they said that inspection had been proved by experience to be a very excellent 
thing, therefore it should be extended all roimd. It was a perfectly simple and logical 
position, but unfortunately human nature was at times very erratic, and declined to 
submit itself to any theory, however admirable it might appear to be on paper. 
Miss Brodie Hall had referred to the views of Mr. Spencer, and had stated that he 
changed them completely as the result of the entreaties of the London Diocesan 
Rescue Association. Well, this was hardly correct. Mr. Spencer changed his mind, 
but no entreaties, either private or public, were made to him on behalf of this or any 
other institution. As a matter of fact he changed his mind owing to the weight of 
evidence he heard brought before the Commission — (hear, hear) — and that was an 
important point, because Mr. Spencer was a man of great experience. He did not 
propose to enter into the question of infant mortality ; but even supposing the Rescue 
Association had made entreaties, he failed to see why their entreaties ^ould not be 
listened to as much as the entreaties of others. It was impossible to exclude feeling 
and sentiment from this question. The promoters of the Bill said that they wished to 
do so, but surely that was begging the whole question. We were legislating for 
human beings who were made up of human feelings. The danger of this extension 
of the Act would be that single-child homes would be very largely done away with. 
Two classes of parents would be affected. First of all the more refined parents, the 
birth of whose children was a sense of the deepest shame, a source of great family 
sorrow ; they certainly would not wish to be advertised by notification or by inspec- 
tion. The children of these parents were frequently taken in and dealt with by 
friends privately for no monetary considerations whatever, but simply on the pay- 
ment of out-of-pocket expenses. Could it be imagined for a moment that that class of 
home would submit to notification and inspection ? (Hear, hear.) Then there was 
the class of parents from whom, in London, the great proportion of illegitimate 
children came — the small servants. The number of illegitimate children coming firom 
that class was deplorable, and the wages of the mothers did not amount to more than 
;^i4 a year on the average. It was admitted on all sides that as soon as inspection 
was made compulsory in every home the rate of payment per week would have a 
tendency to rise. (" No, no.") Well, at all events he believed that it would be so, and it 
was the belief of a great many rescue association workers. Supposing for the sake 
of argument that the rate of payment rose firom 3s. or 45. a week to 65. or 7s. a week, 
how could the girls belonging to the poor servant class pay ? The result would be to 
create a feeling of hopelessness amongst these girls, and so lead to worse evils than 
those which already existed. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. G. Roopbr said that the Waife and Strays Society for twenty-one vears 
past had been engaged in boarding out children, and the society had always employed 
somebody to pay surprise visits to the homes of foster-parents, the results of these 
visits bemg reported to the executive committee. After a carefiil perusal of these 
reports he had come to the conclusion that where there were abuses to be remedied 
they were always to be foimd in homes where more than one child was boarded, simply 
because those were the homes where women made a trade of taking in children, 
^lear, hear.) The abuses in the one-child homes were very few and far between. 
The child was very often taken in by the foster-mother to supply the want caused by 
the death of her own child, and, with very few exceptions, such children were 
treated well. 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough (Burton -on-Trent) said that the first paper read was a 
very important one, and he rose now to propose : " That this Conference is of opinion 
that some scheme should be adopted for the Government registration and inspection 
of volimtary homes for children wholly or partly supported by charitable support." 
Of course, it was well known to them all that guardians were unable to place children 
in any homes which were not certified — a guarantee that they were carried on properly. 
He thoroughly agreed with Mr. Rudolf that all homes to which children were sent, 
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and towards whose maintenance the public were asked to contribute, should be regis- 
tered and certified. Mr. Rudolfs paper went so thoroughly into this matter that he 
really need say nothing more about it. As guardians they were much more satisfied to 
feel that any children they sent out to these homes were well looked after, not only by 
the committee, but also by an independent inspector who went firom home to home, 
and why should not the same argument apply to children who were sent out to nurse ? 

Mr. Mothbrsolb : Does not that apply only to cases where children are boarded 
out outside their own union ? 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough : We are tr)ring to get it, and I hope we shall, for 
those who are boarded within. 

Rev. G. Astbury (King's Norton) said that they were all deeply interested in 
the discussion which had taken place, but to a very great extent it had been dealing 
with evils which existed without apparently suggesting any remedies for the future. 
Mr. Mothersole sounded the key-note of what must be done — and that was education. 
As the chairman of a School Board he must say that he had come to the conclusion 
that we must dispense with what he might call foolish sentiment and false modesty. 
Before the elder-girls, those in the sixth and seventh standards, were sent away from 
school they stiould be given direct instructions as to what would be their calling 
hereafter when the^ beomie mothers. It had been stated that in London a large 
number of the illegitimate children were the offspring of young servants ; in the lar^e 
Midland manufacturing towns these children were the ofispring o£ girls at work m 
factories. How could it be otherwise ? There were always sharks of men in these 
places who were ready to take advantage of the innocent, and the first thing to be 
done to prevent this was to educate our children. He would include it in the Code as 
one of the specific subjects to be taught in the schools, not by the headmaster or 
mistress, but by some competent person, such as a medical man, whose position would 
enable him to ^o into these matters very minutely and very clearly even to so young 
a person as a girl of between the ages of thirteen and fourteen. It would be well if a 
series of free lectures could be ^ven to both sexes separately, so that yoimg people 
could learn the culpable wrong they were doing by being guilty of immorality. These 
lectures should be paid for, as other education was, out of the rates. In conclusion, 
Mr. Astbury expressed the opinion that women ought not to be allowed to work in 
factories during a given period after child-birth, and suggested that any difficulty as to 
keeping them during that time might be met by the guardians. 

Mr. C. S. Loch urged that they should not believe too much in inspection. The 
registration of charities was in an extraordinary position in this country at the present 
moment. It was possible to register under tne Companies Act, under the Friendly 
Societies Act, by means of a charter of incorporation and so forth. Personally he 
would like the whole position of charities reconsidered firom the point of view of the 
community ; at present we were at the mercy of a series of Acts without any principle. 
With regard to the proposal to bring single cases under the Infant Life Protection • 
Act and secure their inspection, he did not see that these children were worse looked 
after than the children of the community generally, and this appeared to him to be the 
whole issue. If they were a special Act was required, but if not what applied to the 
community in general would apply to them. (Hear, hear.) It was necessary that we 
should reconsider our whole methods for the education of girls in regard to domestic 
life and responsibility, and he suggested that a resolution on this subject should 
be submitted from the section. 

The Chairman said that the discussion had been a very useful one. The paper 
of Mr. Rudolf was an extremely clear one, and showed that some additional 
machinery for dealing with voluntary homes was necessary. (Hear, hear). The main 
gist of it was that responsible inspection leading to registration was necessary for 
these homes. He (Mr. Bousfield) could not help thinking that the lecturer had 
proved his point. In regard to the other question of the inspection of single children, 
those who were present at the recent Poor Law Conference would remember how 
much the members were divided amongst themselves. He could not help feeling 
personally that too much of a difference had been made between homes in which 
single children were taken and those in which a larger number of children were taken ; 
he did not think that this difierence was one whidi ought to divide those who were 
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working for the benefit of the unfortunate illegitimate children. For a good many 
years past he had seen what was being done by some of the societies who were 
working in our workhouse infirmaries, and a very valuable work it was. It had been 
directed, not only to the child, but to the mother as well, and no system could possibly 
succeed which did not look equally at these two objects. It was necessary that a 
mother should be sent back into a respectable life, and that her interest should be 
maintained in her child, and that could not be done by herself alone ; it needed the 
help of charitable, kindly ladies who understood her situation and would act as a 
means of communication between her and her child. He should have been very glad 
himself had there been a general unanimity of opinion that inspection shoiild be 
applied to all homes ; he felt the importance of inspection being brought to all these 
cases, particularly to illegitimate children. He would not go as far as Dr. Braxton 
Hicks and say tnat all children should be under public inspection, but he could wish 
that those ladies and gentlemen who expressed the fear that the inspection of '' single 
homes " would put an end to many of these homes would lend their help in providing 
a really successful system of inspection. The difficulties were not, in his opinion, so 
serious as some people imagined. 

In accordance with the desire of the Chairman, the Rev. db M. Rudolf then read 
out again the resolutions adopted at the Bishop of Stepney's Conference. They were 
simply, he pointed out, to show the lines on which a short Act of Parliament might 
be drawn. 

Dr. Rhodes then proposed : ^' That all illegitimate children under five years of 
age who are taken for gain ought to be inspected by women inspectors.*' 

Miss Brodie Hall said that she hoped that the word <* illegitimate " would be 
excluded from the resolution. There were a large number of children placed out to 
nurse whose parents were in service and could not properly look after them. 

Dr. Rhodes : I will do so. 

Miss Brodie Hall then seconded the proposition. 

Rev. W. McNaughten mentioned that the resolution in favour of extending the 
Act to single children under five years of age was passed by a large majority at the 
recent Pdor Law Conference. 

After further discussion the proposition of Dr. Rhodes was adopted by twenty- 
eight votes to twelve. 

Rev. p. S. G. Propert (Fulham) gave notice that he should move at the afternoon 
meeting : '* That while this Conference agrees that there are many evils in connection 
with one-child homes, it is not agreed that legislation is the best method of dealing 
with these evils, but rather the extension of education among school children." 

Mr. Loch then proposed that ''it is desirable that systematic arrangements 
should be made for the better education of girls on the care of children before leaving 
^ool." 

Mr. Burdett (King's Norton) seconded, and the proposition was carried with 
two dissentients. 

Ret. W. H. Fairclough proposed: " That this Congress is of oi)inion that some 
scheme should be adopted for the Government registration and inspection of voluntary 
homes for children, wholly or partly supported by charitable institutions, and that 
the relation of these homes to the Poor Law and other official departments be 
considered." 

Rev. W. McNaughten seconded, and the proposition was adopted. 



AFTERNOON MEETING. 

At the afternoon meeting in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall the chair was 
taken by Sir James Crichton Browne, in the unavoidable absence of Earl 
Beauchamp. 

Mr. Arthur Maddison stated that in the Educational and Philanthropic Section 
the following resolution, moved by the Rev. W. H. Fairclough, and second^ by the 
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Rev. W. McNaughten, was carried unanimously : " That this Congress is of opinion 
that some scheme should be adopted for the Government registration and inspection 
of voluntary homes for children, wholly or partly supported by charitable subscrip- 
tions, and that the relations of these homes to the Poor Law and other official 
departments be considered.** A further resolution, on the second paper, proposed 
by Dr. Rhodes and seconded by Miss Brodie Hall, was adopted. It was to the 
effect that all children imder five years of age taken for gain should be inspected by 
women inspectors. The Rev. P. S. G. Propert gave notice, however, that he would 
move an amendment at the afternoon Congress. It was also proposed by Mr. Loch, 
seconded by Mr. Burdett, and carried with two dissentients, " That systematic arrange- 
ments should be made for the better education of girls in the care of children before 
leaving school.** 

Rev. W. McNaughten proposed, and the Rev, W. H. Fairclough seconded, the 
adoption of the report ; and 

The Chairman said that he had had handed to him an amendment to the second 
resolution. It was to the effect " That this Congress is of opinion that the extension 
of education amongst school children and parents generally wUl produce better results 
than inspection proposed by the resolution.** Of course, if this should be carried, that 
part of the report to which it referred would be amended. 

Rev. p. S. G. Propert, in proposing the amendment, said that the question was 
one which must be approached with very great care and consideration. The original 
proposition, out of which the resolution grew, restricted the inspection to illegitimate 
children, and some of them, he was afraid, were confused by that word being struck 
out at the last moment. The resolution as it now stood, he urged, was far too 
sweeping. It included all classes of children, and did not even except children placed 
out among relations if taken in for reward of any kind. The amendment he had 
suggested was of a more moderate character, and would meet the case completely. 
The policy of non-interference in this matter would, he believed, be the more enduring 
and the more lasting for good. A man could not be made sober by legislation, and 
they certainly could not by registration and by instruction produce out of a woman 
who had criminal intentions or was cruel or lazy a good mother or a good nurse. 
He represented a body of opinion that was strongly opposed to the resolution 
proposed — the extension of inspection universally to children under five years of age. 
By an artificial system of inspection they would not check the evils which existed, but 
would simply drive them beneath the surface — ^make them an internal disease, and so 
impossible to deal with. Dr. Bamardo, in his evidence before the House of Lords 
Committee in 1896, said that he never placed a child out in a registered home if he 
could avoid it, and that the extension of the Act might open the door to further crime. 
There was plenty of evidence, too, to show that registration and inspection would be 
resented by respectable people. Too much had been made of the question of cruelty. 
Mr. Benjamin Waugh, in the evidence he gave, made it clear that the vast majority 
of the prosecutions instituted were against parents who were nursing their own 
legitimate children. The adoption of this system of inspection would mean that the 
price charged for taking in children would be raised, and servants and others receiving 
wages would be unable to place their children out in this way. The result woidd be 
that worse evils would follow. They were told that registration would be an advantage 
to both sides; if so, why was registration not more sought after? He asked the 
Congress to leave well alone and to support the amendment he proposed, which was 
very moderate in its character, and more likely to produce good results. There 
was undeniable evidence that things were improving. Crime was undoubtedly 
decreasing and so was illegitimacy. Instead of supporting this universal cast-iron 
System of inspection they would do far better if they help^ to extend the splendid 
voluntary work which had been done in Manchester and other great towns. Educa- 
tion was what was required, and there ought not to be so much mock modesty in 
some of the higher standards. Lectures might be given by properly qualified and 
certificated persons, and this sort of thing would do more to break down crime than 
anything else. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hartley B. N. Mothersole said that the resolution brought before them 
was a much more dangerous and searching one than they had reason to anticipate. 
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He would like to point out that the chief cause of the alarming death-rate amongst 
children was improper feeding, and this was not confined to the mothers who took in 
nurse-children. Ignorance pervaded all classes, and those people who asked for 
inspection ought logically to require the inspection of all children whether in the 
custody of their parents or not. It was estimated that 50 per cent, of infant deaths 
arose from bad feeding, and, this being so, it was education surely that was really 
required to get rid of the ignorance which so largely prevailed. Manchester had lady 
public healSi officers, who went about in the homes of the poor giving help and 
personal advice ; more benefit and good could be done in this way than by any such 
legislation as that suggested. Cases of neglect were already provided for by the Act 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and the inspectors appointed for that purpose 
did their work efficiently and well. Another reason why they should expect to find 
the death-rate high amongst children of a certain class was unfortunately the fact that 
drugs had very often b^n taken before birth. Hereditary diseases, too, affected 
the health of mother and child, and there was also a good deal of mental worry and 
anxiety. As one of those who opposed the resolution he could say that they quite 
admitted that the death-rate was high and that ignorance prevailed, but they believed 
that it was great equally amongst all classes and that the proper remedy for it was 
education. 

Mrs. Mylnb (Paddington) said that she felt very much in sympathy with what had 
been said by Mr. Propert, and she spoke now, not as a rescue worker, but as a guardian 
of the poor, whosc^ business it had been for six or seven years past specially to deal with 
children. She could honestly say that cases of neglect, of children suffering from being 
starved, from being kept in overcrowded rooms, were equally as common — she should 
say far more common — amongst the ordinary poor people than amongst those who 
took children in to nurse. If they were ^oing in for the. sweeping kind of inspection 
suggested then every house ought to be mspected — the homes of the rich as well as 
the poor. She had asked a clergyman in one of the poorest parts of London whether 
the nurse-children were worse treated than those of the poor, and his reply was, " On 
the contrary, far better ; the mere fact that payment is received makes the woman 
feel that she has a certain responsibility, whereas the drunken mother does not care." 
If inspection as proposed b^me law they would very soon have a large number of 
children thrown upon the poor rates who were now helped by their own relations and 
friends. It would be a great hardship to the women who took in these children, and 
the clergyman she had mentioned had expressed the opinion that the single-child 
homes were better on the whole than the registered homes. The experience of people 
of this sort must count for something. They might be sentimental and have fine 
theories, but they ought to look at the subject in a wider spirit than that and try to 
^et to know what people who were aclbally working amongst the poor thought and 
felt. The great majority of them, she believed it would be found, did not approve of 
this universal system of registration. There was an improvement going on from day 
to day, and they might turn the clock back by interfering unwisely. 

Miss Zanbtti said that a great many of the arguments they had heard would 
applv both ways. If crime and illegitimacy were decreasing she wondered whether 
the Act already in existence had anything to do with it ? (Hear, hear.) Those people 
who objected to inspection would not object to it long if the inspection was done in 
a proper way— -(hear, hear,) — and an official inspector was very soon welcomed by a 
r^dly good nurse-mother. The suggestion that there would be a rise in the price was 
quite contrary to her experience ; she certainly did not find that inspection tended to 
raise the price — on the contrary it lowered it. She had not found that the single cases 
were better treated than those which came within the Act, and of the number of 
children she had inspected five-sixths were outside the Act altogether. This showed 
how inadequate the law was. The inspectors of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children ought certainly not to have to do the work of inspectors under 
the Infant Life Protection Act. 

Miss Barrett expressed the opinion that no institution or individual who cared 
for children would object to inspection. 

Mr. Fellows Jenkins said that he was certainly in favour of inspection, 
and of inspection by ladies. The lady inspectors in New York did not dress in 
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uniform, but made friendly visits, and the system adopted there had worked very 
successfiilly. 

Mr. Loch said that he was entirely with Dr. Rhodes on the main issue, but he 
was ahraid lest by passing a sweeping resolution of this kind more harm than good 
was done. It was well to pass a strong resolution in favour of education, but they 
might do immense mischief by passing a wide resolution on a particular issue. Was 
it really desired to deal with all the small arrangements made between relations in 
which money was paid for children ? It had been said that generally speaking in 
foreign countries a law was in force similar to that suggested. He would very much 
like to have chapter and verse for that. (Hear, hear.) In Boston, he understood, 
the law was the same as our own, and the law in New York referred to by the last 
speaker was not a parallel case to the particular proposal now made.^ There it was a 
general order which dealt largely with institutional cases and cases boarded out by 
institutions. The present proposal was a particular issue in which individual children 
were looked after by friends. 9 

Rev. a. J. Sacr6 wished to ask this question : Supposing he, from unforeseen 
circumstances, was left the guardian of a number of his sister's children, was he to be 
under this inspection ? (" Yes," and " No.'*) If so all he could say was that it was 
an absolute piece of impertinence. 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough could not see why there should be any objection to 
inspecting one child when a person having two children must be insp^ted. Why 
should they not look after and safeguard the interests of the single children ? He 
was perfectly certain that the inspection must do good, and he hoped that the 
resolution would be adopted. 

Mr. W. Crooks (Mayor of Poplar) said that if they were eoing to make an 
inquisitorial examination there would soon be sparks flying about — (laughter) — 
because English women would not staiid it. But if the thmg was done properly he 
could only see good result ftom inspection. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Henderson said that the object of the charity organisation societies that 
afternoon was to confuse the Conference and lead it to believe that they must vote 
as between education and inspection. Surelv they ought to have inspection as well 
as education ? (Hear, hear.) Beneficial results would be obtained from education, 
but there were a large number of people to be considered who lay outside the 
influence of education. 

Councillor W. Tarr (Swansea) said he was fully convinced that the idea of 
inspection was one which would meet with the unanimous approval of all who had the 
welfare of children at heart. 

Mr. R. E. Stuart suggested that the resolution of Dr. Rhodes should read : " That 
the provisions of the Infant Life Protection AAt be extended to ca^es where one child 
is ta^en in for gain." 

Dr. Rhodes accepted this alteration with the consent of the meeting — after 
Rev. P. S. G. Propert had protested against the alteration of a resolution sent down 
by a section — and, replying to the arguments used, said that he had been to Boston, 
and there they did inspect the children ; at New York, too, the same work was done 
and done well. Why, therefore, could it not be done in this country ? It had been 
said that it was impossible to make people temperate by Act of Parliament ; perhaps 
so, but they could do something towards it. The same object was in their hearts 
to-day when they asked that the Act should be extended to the one-child homes. 
They could not prevent cruelty altogether, but they could do their little b^t in the 
matter, and he hoped that England would do what other countries had done and 
protect these unfortunate little ones. 

The amendment was defeated by a large majority, and the amended resolution 
carried. 

^ Mr. Loch has since written that on farther inquiry he finds that in Massachasetts, according to 
the Statute for the Protection of Infants, notification and licence are required, and there is inspection 
in the cases of a sinsle infant undet two years old. not related by blooa or marriage to the persons 
receiving it. boarded out for compensation. But this is not the law in other States. In New York 
the law requires notification, licence and inspection if more than two infants under three yeaas old are 
boarded, unless accompanied by parents, relations, or some person entitled to their custody. 
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The Chairman said there was another resolution sent up by the section : ''That 
it is desirable that ^stematic arrangements should be made for the better education 
of girls in the care of children before leaving school." 

This was adopted unanimously and the report as amended was approved. 

Dr. Langdon Down then reported on the Medical Section. At the close of the 
meeting a resolution was put and adopted, ** That this section expresses its approval 
of the pure oral method for the education of deaf children.*' 

The report and resolution were adopted, and 

Miss Garrett suggested a resolution to the effect '' That' if the earlier years are 
the natural, and therefore the better, years for learning speech and language for 
hearing children, they are likewise the better ones for desd children." 

The Chairman said he was afraid he could only accept a resolution from a section, 
or an amendment to one, and the proposition was therefore withdrawn. 

The report of the Legislative Section was presented by the Hon. Mrs. Cropper, 
who said that the following resolution was carried by a lai^e majority : '< That in the 
opinion of this Congress it is desirable that cases up to eighteen years of age should 
be admissible to reformatories, that in the older cases the term should extend to 
twenty-one years of a^e, and in others to the extent of five years, subject to licence in 
the manager's discretion when qualified for earlier discharge." 

The report and resolution were adopted without comment. 



[End op Second Day's Proceedings.] 
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MEDICAL SECTION, 

Sir James Crichton Browne occupied the chair on Thursday morning. 
Dr. Warner read the appended paper : 

THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 

By dr. FRANCIS WARNER, F.R.C.P. 
Physician to the London Hospital^ &c. 

All are agreed that physical training occupies a position of 
importance in the educational curriculum ; this unanimity itself 
suggests that many different views of the matter and diversities of 
experience find expression in the term ** physical training." Many 
forms of physical training are used in schools with diverse objects — 
military drill, gymnastics, athletics, games, free exercises, and musical 
drill, &c. Each has its advocates, and fulfils a useful place in training 
the diflferent age-groups of either sex, and children of various degrees 
of mental and physical capacity. 

An extended inquiry as to the mental and physical conditions of 
children conducted in schools, 1888 — 92, showed a higher percentage 
of dull children in the schools without physical training. I believe 
that the beneficial effects of physical training are best obtained when 
commenced in the kindergarten and continued through the stages of 
school life. A Roval Commission is sitting to inquire and report on 
the various methods of physical training, the precautions to be taken 
in its general introduction, and the adaptations of method required for 
certain groups of children ; it is probable that useful results may 
follow their recommendations. In any scheme of physical education 
some form of medical inspection will probably be necessary as a 
means of classifying the pupils and selecting the particular modes of 
training required. 

Bnefiy reviewing the modes of physical exercise open to children 
of school age, we have — {i\ Games suited to children at all ages and of 
either sex ; (2) military drill and its various modifications may give 
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a good carriage and cultivate prompt obedience ; (3) free exercises, 
in which the hands and fingers are free to move under the control of 
the central nervous system, seem to me more educative than forms of 
drill in which the movements of the digits are prevented by closing 
the fists or carrying dumb-bells. Concerning these useful educational 
measures I will not say more, but pass on to explain modes of train- 
ing by movements and the use of muscles, which I have employed in 
many cases as a means of increasing and cultivating brain power by 
producing impressions on the brain through muscular sense. 

The hopeful signs of mental aptitude and capacity for education 
as commonly seen m children are — (i) Spontaneity in movement and 
action ; (2) control through the senses, leading to imitation of the 
teacher and co-ordinated action ; (3) receptivity and retentiveness of 
impressions produced upon the brain (memory) ; and (4) response in 
action and later in the use of words the meaning of which has been 
gained by experience, showing intelligent mental action under 
guidance. 

In commencing to train a child to be attentive and to be 
controllable a first point is to get command over the movements of the 
eyes^ which need education that the impressions received by the brain 
may be exact. This is of importance in reading, for working 
arithmetic, in counting, and in measuring size or form by sight. If 
a child is made to follow a moving object, or to look at objects in the 
room without moving his head, free movements of the eyes may be 
trained ; games with ball may effect the same object. At the same 
time accommodation for near and distant vision and estimation of 
distances may be cultivated. This matter, if neglected, leads to 
inexactness in school work, such as learning Latin and geometry. 
Exercises in imitation of the hand movements of the teacher are 
educative in several different directions; they control the pupil's 
nerve-centres to act in the same relations in time and quantity or 
degree of action as those which produce the teacher's movements for 
imitation by the class. Accuracy of brain action is thus cultivated 
without much use of words — a great point in the education of dull and 
backward pupils. As the teacher and pupil make movements of the 
digits in order — one at a time, two, and then three at a- time — a 
"feeling" corresponding to numbers is imparted, which may be con- 
nected with the use of numerals ; in these exercises the previously 
trained accuracy in fixing the eyes as directed becomes useful. After 
such practice the pupil may learn to observe the teacher's oral pronun- 
ciation, and good speech becomes learnt as a matter of ** lip-reading." 
Along with such brain training, good postures of the hand can be 
taught. The hand when held out with the fingers parted should be 
straight, with the wrist, metacarpal bones, and the digits all in the 
same plane, without drooping of the thumb or fingers and without 
over-extension at the knuckles, as is so commonly seen in nervous 
cases. Such training when carefully carried out produces better 
brain action for mental activity. The muscular sense for movement 
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is thus trained ; it is also desirable to educate the muscular sense for 
tension. This may be commenced by the feeling of weights. A 
mental standard of weights may be established by placing one ounce, 
two, three, and so on up to ten ounces in the pupil's hand in 
succession, thus producing proportional strains on the muscles. After 
training muscular sense for movement and for tension separately — as 
two modes of observing — the pupil will be able to make just com- 
parisons between measurements and weights. For instance, in 
learning money stage by stage ; he will measure them and compare 
size, feel them and compare weights, as well as see their colour and 
inscription. He will then appreciate that ** twice the weight of 
shillings " buys twice the weight of tea. 

Training in movement may be employed to cultivate those modes 
of brain action which correspond to some forms of mental action, such 
as : Response^ slow or quick, but guided by the direction of the teacher, 
is what we want to make an apt pupil ; with slow-brained children 
there may be a delay or latent period between the direction or 
command and the response. 

Co-ordination is cultivated by movements of digits, a faculty which 
is employed when the child is called upon to take part in school 
lessons. Early training of the brain by physical exercises prepares 
the way for systematic mental culture ; thus spontaneity^ which is 
cultivated in games, is evidenced by movements seen in the face, the 
eyes, and the fingers; this is usually accompanied by analogous 
mental action. If this is well under control, thoughts arising may 
easily be connected under ^idance, while original thoughts are 
expressed. Mental spontaneity aids in recalling a fact or word 
forgotten ; its failure is one cause of lessened memory, and may be 
accompanied by the signs of fati^e. If spontaneity is not 
co-ordinated a crowd of thoughts arising leads to confusion and 
exhaustion. A spreading area of activity in the brain is seen in 
the display of emotion and mental excitement ; if the increasing action 
is co-ordinated by direction, intensity of mental application may result, 
the greater activity raising some thoughts previously associated ; on 
the other hand, if not guided, irregular mental action and exhaustion 
result. 

Movement stimulates and controls the brain centres. This is 
well shown in what may be called ** Exercises in transfer movements.'* 
Let a child hold out both hands ; take his left hand in yours and 
explain to him that he is to move the fingers of his right hand in the 
same way as you move those in his left. Let him shut his eyes ; then, 
if he is a well-trained, intelligent boy, the action in his right hand 
will be an imitation of your passive movements of his left hand. 
Here the feeling of movement in the left hand controls and directs 
the action. 

The following table, quoted from my report for a Joint Com- 
mittee of the British Association and Childhood Society, 1900, shows 
that among 26,287 boys and 23,713 girls examined in schools the 
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number in whom irregularities of action in the face, eye-movements, 
hand action, and balance were as follows : — 



Age Groups. 


Total No. of 
Cases. 


Face. 

Total No. of 
Cases. 


Eye 
Movements. 

Total No. of 
Cases. 


Hand. 

Total No. of 
Cases. 


7 years and under 


Boys Girls 

742 489 

1229 878 

880 636 


Boys Girls 
343 179 
473 250 
317 141 


Boys Girls 

94 74 

153 "7 

104 58 


Boys Girls 
300 209 
690 503 
530 426 


8 to 10 years 


1 1 years and over 




At all ages 


2851 2003 


I 133 570 


351 259 


1520 I 138 





These facts indicate that a large number of children at all ages 
require further training in action and movements. It has also been 
shown that ^ood effects follow the employment of physical training at 
school in diminishing the number of children with signs of brain 
disorderliness, and the proportion of dull pupils. 



Mrs. Ada S. Ballin moved : '* That the Swedish system of physical exercises 
should be adopted in its entirety, being far preferable to the English S3rstem." She 
thought that in Dr. Warner's paper he had led up to, although he had not quite dealt 
with, this point, because the S3rstem of teachmg m Sweden was so different to what we 
had in this country. There teachers of physical exercises had to be trained; here the 
majority of the teachers had no knowledge whatever of the delicate movements of the 
child, nor any knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the muscles they were 
dealing with. Dr. Warner had drawn special attention to the minor movements, and 
she did not think any one could lay sumcient stress upon that point. The teacher 
herself must be trained in a thorough way in order to reproduce the imitative move- 
ments in the child. They often saw a teacher teaching drill, and they said she did 
not know how to hold her own body. If they put a blmd person to lead the blind, 
what could they expect ? Take an instance of what she saw recently in a London 
school. There was a teacher who had a class of eighty pupils. Out of this number 
she did not think ten were marching properly. To b€^;in with, the number of pupils was 
too great, as there was no control over individuals. In the Swedish system no dumb- 
bells were employed ; the movements were free, and they were calculated so as to 
exercise every muscle of every part of the body. They improved the figure, 
developed the lungs, and kept the dhildren's attention.^ In many of the Enc^lish ball 
games the child was stooping all the time. The exercises were pretty to look at, but 
they were not healthy or good for the children. The development of children under 
the Swedish system was most marked, and their brightness and health were well 
maintained. Although the German system was better than the English, it was still 
by no means equal to the Swedish system. The pockets of the ratepayers would be 
greatly saved bv the adoption of the Swedish S3rstem, for the existing paraphernalia — 
balls, dumb-bells, &c. — ^would not be required in the schools. 

Mr. Ishbrwood (Bury) said he would second the resolution if Mrs. Ballin would 
insert some such words as these : '< a system similar to the Swedish system.*' 

The President thought the resolution as submitted by Mrs. Ballin a little too 
sweeping, as he thought it was tolerably clear that in the Swedish system there was 
no finality. 

Mr. Becher Shand (Cuckfield) thought they should not be too sweeping in 
condenming the military system. I^e considered it was a little striking that every 
one of the exercises mentioned had their counterpart in the Infemtry Drill-book of the 
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present day. He was of opinion they should add to the resolution, << that all teachers 
should have systematic training." They certainly did see in their soldiers a wonderful 
exhibition of the power of mind over muscle, a control that was not observable in 
any other system in the world. 

The President said the resolution, as amended now, stood as follows : ** That 
it is desirable that physical exercises on the lines of the Swedish system should be 
adopted in schools, teachers being specially trained for the work in the training 
colleges.*' 

A further alteration in the resolution having been suggested, Dr. Warner did 
not think it was wise to be too dogmatic as to the employment of any particular 
system of physical culture, but certainly teachers of experience, knowledge, and 
capacity were needed. The great thing was accuracy on the part of the teacher. 
Such training as the resolution contemplated ought, in his idea, to be given to all 
teachers in the training colleges. This training would not only improve the teachers, 
but the professors, who would cease to turn out the miserable specimens they 
now did. 

The President said for his part he would express complete agreement with 
ever^hing Dr. Francis Warner had said. He was really their great master on the 
physical training of the young on the physiological and practical side, and the 
country was under a great debt of gratitude to him for what he had done. ^Applause.) 
He was sure they were very much indebted to him indeed that day for giving them 
the ^its of his experience. 

Dr. Warner should not in any way like to put forward the idea that there was 
any objection to military drill. 

The President observed that as there appeared to be no finality in the Swedish 
system he thought it would be advisable to pass a more general resolution. 

Ultimately the resolution was passed nem. con. in the following form: ^^That, 
having regard to the important relation of physical exercises to intellectual as well as 
muscular development, they should form an integral part of education, and that 
teachers should be specially prepared for teaching them by instruction in our 
training colleges." 

On behalf of Dr. Rocaz, of Bordeaux, who was unable to be present, Dr. J. 
Milson Rhodes read a paper prepared by that gentleman on 



MUTUAL ASSISTANCE IN THE PROTECTION OF 

INFANCY, ESPECIALLY WITH REGARD 

TO SUCKLING. 

By dr. rocaz, of Bordeaux. 

The principal cause of infantile mortality is found evidently, in 
France at least, in bad practices as regards suckling. Hygienists 
in all countries are a^eed on this point — that the only manner of 
suckling completely suitable to the child is maternal lactation. The 
mother's breast — here is the ideal for the nursling, the ideal towards 
which all efforts should be directed. Unfortunately this ideal is still 
far off, and recent years have tended only to keep it at a distance. 
The inaptitude of women to suckle their children is of physical or 
social origin. 

From the physical point of view it is sad to relate this fact: 
whilst it is the rule with all animals that the female suffices for the 
nourishment of her young, numbers of women, on the contrary, are 
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incapable of suckling their children. A general physiological law 
explains it to us. This law is that all organs which cease to be 
exercised waste away as an organ useless to succeeding generations. 
Our great-grandmothers, for some reasons, did not wish to suckle 
their children when they could; to-day their granddaughters who 
wish to suckle their infants can no longer do so. 

But this same physiological law teaches us that if this organ is 
recalled to its duty it regenerates and recuperates little by little and 
regains its original vitality. It is therefore open to hope that 
all the present efforts to encourage maternal suckling will end 
triumphantly, and give one day to every mother the physical 
possibility to suckle her child — ^that is to say, to give it a proper 
nourishment. 

From the social point of view an evolution likewise happened 
which restrained more and more the number of mothers capable 
of suckling their children. The exigencies of modern life with the 
greater part of women in large towns, whose position is a lowly 
one, separates them from the home and children nearly the whole 
day. Here, again, we may trust that one day, by the rearrangement 
of labour, the woman obliged to work to gain her livelihood will no 
longer find it impossible to nourish her child. 

To arrive at this double result, it is required from this moment 
that we should support maternal suckling by every means possible, 
and I shall show presently that, in a certain class of society, mutual 
aid may attain this object. But this da^ has not arrived, and 
the physical impossibility to give suck will live many years yet. 
Therefore, what does the woman do who is incapable of giving to 
her child the breast it demands ? If her means allow it she hires a 
mercenary nurse. Nothing is more immoral or more dangerous. If 
the luxury of a nurse is impossible the child is ^ven the feeding 
bottle. Suckling by the bottle is an artificial suckling ; herein is the 
danger, here is the great cause of the mortality of infants. If this 
method gives such indifferent results it is that in the immense 
majority of cases it is badly practised. Modem hygienists, children's 
doctors in particular, have lately given rules of such a nature that an 
almost complete security is offered. But the use of sterilised milk, 
which is the basis of the regulations, costs both money and time, 
which means that it is only open to the well-to-do. 

In the presence of this anomaly, which shocks our modem ideas 
of philanthrophy and equality, there have been founded works capable 
of giving to some unfortunate persons the means to bring up their 
children according to the modern laws of hygiene: creches^ dis- 
pensaries, protection societies for infants, which ^ve, in our opinion, 
immense benefits for the object in view, and to which we are extremely 
indebted. But these are works of charity j and consequently we are 
obliged to curtail their benefits, and to reserve them delusively 
for the indigent. 

But the poor are not only nor always the most interesting. If 
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their misery is sometimes the result of successive misfortunes it is 
most often the result of a culpable want of foresight. And then, in our 
French society, the really poor are the exception. The more numerous, 
often the most to be pitied, are those mothers of families who are not 
in poverty, who have not, therefore, any right to these aids, but who 
find themselves unable to secure modern improvements in artificial 
lactation when they find themselves in the necessity to have recourse 
to it. This suckling, well-practised, costs, as I have said, time and 
money — ^time when the sterilisation of the milk is done at home, 
money when the sterilised milk has to be bought. In the house- 
holds of the working classes, clerks and those employed in factories, 
time and money are rare — possibly time more than money. These 
are the households, however, which form almost the whole of our 
urban populations, and it is precisely with them that a good nourish- 
ment is very difficult, and that infantile mortality is so high in the towns 
in consequence. It is for these persons, whose social condition is 
neither high nor absolutely poor, that I have founded in France a 
work which appears to me to answer to a real want and which rests 
on co-operation — the safeguard of the careful worker; it is to 
it that the worker applies when sickness, strikes, and old age arrive. 
To it also should be devolved the care of the child as of the parents ; 
to it the care to direct and supervise the nourishment on which 
depends its present and future health. 

Already works of mutuality exist in France which protect 
the child, and above all the mother at the time of pregnancy and 
accouchement: such as the Mutualit6s Matemelles de Paris et de 
Lille, La Soci6t6 du Foyer Mutualiste de Bordeaux, &c., &c. My 
work walks by the side of its forerunners in a way which they have 
scarcely adopted as yet. Its title is** La Pr6voyance Matemelle, 
Soci6t6 d'assistance Mutuelle pour I'allaitement des jeunes enfants." 
It has its headquarters at Bordeaux, and works with the approbation 
of the Government. Its object, as indicated by its statutes, is to 
combat against infantile mortality in assuring and supervising, 
according to the laws of hygiene, the suckling of the children of its 
members. By means of a small subscription every mother will find, 
through the society, the means of nourishing her child well, either at 
the breast or in using artifical nourishment. 

The society admits two categories of members : 

1. Women about to become mothers: they pay a very trifling 
subscription, reduced if they inscribe themselves some little time 
before the child's birth. 

2. Women who are already mothers at the time of their admission, 
and who pay a different subscription according to whether they suckle 
their children at the breast or by the feeding bottle. 

Suckling at the breast is required of all women who can do so. 
It is facilitated by the society to mothers of the category — (i) A 
monthly allowance called suckling premium ; (2) their protection 
with regard to factory directors, those of workshops, or warehouses 
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where they work, so as to facilitate this suckling, and to permit them 
to practise']it under the best possible conditions. When suckling at 
the breast is impossible the society assures artificial lactation by the 
distribution of sterilised milk, according to the most stingent rules of 
infantile hygiene. All children of the subscribers from the point of 
view of suckling are looked after by a medical service, charged to 
direct the mothers in the practice of giving the breast. 

Such is, in a few words, the function of this work. The 
advantages of mutuality in the protection of infancy, and especially 
that which regards the suckling, appear to me to be the following : 

1. The works which are here given are not limited in their 
extension, like works of pure charity, as the more the number of 
subscribers increase the more the resources of the society augment 
equally. 

2. They relieve the charitable institutions, who thereby find 
themselves in the better condition to help adequately the really 
necessitous. 

3. They are eminently moral, as, if they come to the aid of the 
child, they still leave it in the mother's charge, and do not tend to 
efface the idea of maternal duty, like certain works of charity. 

4. Lastly, they appeal to the class of society which, in our great 
towns at least, is evidently the most numerous and the most worthy 
of interest. 

Mrs. Ada S. Ballin said she had for some time taken a deep interest in the question 
introduced by Dr. Rocaz, and had moved in the matter to the extent of bringing it 
before the public. The question of suckling was most important, especially m the 
mill districts in the North. She had addressed a circular to certain millowners, in 
which she suggested that married women workers should have a certain allowance of 
money made to them a month before and a month after confinement. Another point 
raised in Dr. Rocaz's paper was that mothei^ often struggled to nurse their tobies 
when the quality of their milk was not sufficiently strong. What they wanted was 
that every medical man should know how to test the quahty of a mother's milk to see 
that the quality was sufficient upon which to nurse the child. Guidance should also 
be given to the mother in the matter of diet and medicines. 

Dr. J. MiLsoN Rhodes said that when he was making an inquiry into the infant 
mortality of Manchester he found the number of deaths least in proportion in the 
Jewish quarters, and this he attributed to the fact that Jewish mothers always 
suckled their infants. 

The President said Dr. Rocaz's paper was a strong plea for breast 
nursing. All that Mrs. Ballin had said with regard to factory hands was important, 
but there was a better plan, and that was to prevent the employment of married 
women in mills. (Applause.) He believed, however, it was a fact that the number 
so employed was decreasing. But the difficulty was to get the food for the mothers. 
On a diet of tea and bread and butter they could not expect very vigorous children 
or healthy mothers. 

On the motion of Dr. Rhodes, seconded by Mrs. Ballin, the following 
resolution was passed: "That the Manchester system of giving instruction to 
mothers how to feed their children be carried out." 

The following paper was contributed to the Section by Dr. Boncour, but was not 
read. 
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SUR L'ASSISTANCE ET LE TRAITEMENT MEDICO- 
PEDAGOGIQUE DE CERTAINS ^COLIERS ANORMAUX. 

Par lb DOCTEUR GEORGES PAUL BONCOUR. 

Ancim Interne des HopUaux de Paris et de V Hospice de Sicitre (section des enfants nervettx 
et anikfh) Midecin dc Vkole TheophiU RousseL 

Si k rheure actuelle, on tend a admettre qu'un nombre fort 
important des enfants traduits en justice n'a agi que sous Tinfluence 
d'une affection morbide, ou est victime d'une tare her^ditaire renforcee 
par les conditions d616tferes du milieu social, et qu'en cons6quence il y 
a lieu d'essayer le redressement de ces sujets et de leur appliquer un 
traitement r^formateur ; k plus forte raison semble-t-il rationnel de ne 
pas attendre Theure oil le mal se d6clare, et d'empecher son d^veloppe- 
ment en maintenant la tare d^s le d6but, en soignant I'affection causale, 
en un mot, en pr6servant Tenfant. 

L'analyse de chaque cas individuel d6montre bien que ce n*est 
pas subitement qu'un enfant se rhvhh criminel : il le devient insensi- 
blement, en vertu d'une lente Evolution qu'on peut et qu'on doit 
enrayer k son d6but. Or, certains de ces jeunes d61inquants auraient 
pu etre distingu6s parmi les 6coliers indisciplines on paresseux, parmi 
les mauvais 61^ves qui irritant et d6couragent les mattres, et 
n'apportent dans les classes que trouble et confusion. Loin de moi la 
pr6tention que tous les paresseux ou les indisciplines soient des 
malades ou des irresponsables ! J'affirme seulement que parmi eux, 
il y en a une notable proportion qui est susceptible d'etre transform6e 
am61ior6e, habitu6e au travail. 

M'appuyant sur les faits que j'ai personnellement 6tudi6s et ne 
prenant que les seuls 6coliers paresseux, je considfere que dans les 
trois quarts des cas (exactement 38 fois sur 52), on obtient des 
r6sultats variables, mais extremement satisfaisants. Je ne pretends 
pas non plus qu'il soit impossible de retrouver un d61inquant k T^tat 
embryonnaire ailleurs que parmi les indisciplines ou les paresseux ; 
on peut discerner chez un enfant avant qu'il ne soit en 6colage de bons 
et de mauvais penchants. 

J 'attire simplement Tattention sur une cat6gorie sp6ciale, facile 
k rencontrer, parceque k cette 6poque de la vie oil Tenfant est confi6 
k un mattre chargi de Tinstruire, la clairvoyance de celui-ci saura 
mettre une Etiquette pr6cise sur un caractfere m6connu par Taveugle 
affection des parents. 

Si k des 6coliers d61aiss6s en raison de leur indiscipline ou de leur 
paresse, on vent appliquer une m^thode 6ducatrice et un traitement 
m6dical appropri^s k leur 6tat biologique, on obtient des r6sultats que 
je vous signalais k Tinstant. 

Ou vous expose par ailleurs les faits de ce genre oh Pinter- 
vention du ** patronage familial " a 6t6 couronn6e de succ^s. 
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C'est 1^ en efFet oil j'ai pu examiner quelques uns de ces enfants ; 
j'en ai aussi 6tudi6 d'autres au sujet desquels des parents pr6voyants 
ou des maltres d6sireux de donner un enseignement utile m'avaient 
demand6 un avis k titre consultatif. 

Quelques uns de ces indisciplines sont des instables, des excit6s, 
des 6nerv6s; rincoh6rence de leur attitude est le fait d'un fond 
psychique d6fectueux. Malgr6 tout ils genent leurs camarades et leur 
exclusion de T^cole s'impose. 

Les paresseux, ces inaptes k tout travail, sont souvent des debilit^s, 
des neurasth6niques, des apathiques, leurs r6actions sont incompletes; 
des anomalies fonctionnelles, plus ou moins prononc6eSy accentuent 
encore Timperfection native du cerveau : les le9ons du maltre ne les 
p^n^trent pas, ils deviennent des arrier6s p6dagogiques, des incapables, 
et lasses d'une semblable inertie les p6dagogues invitent les parents 
k reprendre leurs enfants. Nous voyons ainsi r6cole se fermer pour 
ceux \k mSme qui en ont le plus besoin. A ces sujets, auxquels les 
principes de moralit6 devraient 6tre inculqu6s d'autant plus profond6- 
ment qu'ils sont moins capables de raissonnement et de discemement, on 
n'apprend rien ou presque rien. 

Evidemment, on ne peut pas dire qu*un 6colier dans cet 6tat 
d'ignorance ou d'arri6ration soit fatalement pr6dispos6 au crime; 
mais sa nature, son caract^re, sa d6bilit6 nerveuse, son h6r6dit6 
mauvaise, le mettent dans un 6tat incontestable d'insuffisance vis k 
vis du milieu social dont I'influence sur la conduite ult6rieure de 
Tenfant peut 6tre malheureusement tr^s n6faste. Si la situation des 
parents le permet, quelques moyens sp6ciaux seront employ6s dans le 
but de maitriser rindisciplin6, ou d'activer Tapathique nonchalance ; 
meme si Tinstruction reste incomplete, la famille peut mettre Tenfant 
k Tabri du besoin, le surveiller, et lui imposer une honnetet6 k laquelle 
il s'habituera. Mais prenez ce meme enfant mis k la porte de I'lcole, 
et dont le famille ne peut pas, ou ne sait pas agir : c'est la rue qui le 
recevra, Tentourera de ses dangers et de son immoralit6 : le vaga- 
bondage sera sa premiere occupation et son premier pas sur la pente 
fatale, sa faible resistance accrue par le manque d'6ducation ne saura 
le d6fendre contre Tinfluence de mauvais conseillers. 

Que de tels enfants soient amen6s par leurs parents au patronage 
familial, ou qu'ils y soient envoy^s par des magistrats comme 
Monsieur Albanel qui syst6matiquement r6clame un avis sur r6tat 
physique et mental du jeune vagabond, r6volution que nous constatons 
est toujours la m^me, I'histoire toujours celle que je vieus de signaler. 

C'est done un devoir de rechercher ces enfants, et de s'en emparer 
avant qu'ils ne soient entratn6s dans le cycle fatal, et que des proc6d6s 
de redressement et de correction ne soient devenus urgents. 

Ces proc6d6s, il est facile de les 6viter, et d'obtenir avec moins 
de frais des r6sultats autrement appr6ciables. 

II suffit, apres avoir reconnu ces enfants, de les diri^er et de les 
preserver d'un milieu nocif en les pla9ant dans les meilleures con- 
ditions possibles de s6curit6 morale et physique. 
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II ne me semble pas excessif de placer ces sujets k cot^ des 
anormaux, sinon parmi eux. Ce sont des semi-anormaux, si Ton veut 
des anormaux frustes, mais le masque de normalit6 qui dissimule le 
point faible n'est pas long k disparattre devant une enquete s6rieuse. 

De plus, ces enfants 6tant susceptibles d'une amelioration 
considerable, ou d'une gu6rison compl6te, grace k un traitement 
particulier physique intellectuel et moral, cette condition autorise 
encore k les rapprocher des anormaux, et k agir comme il suit. 

II est urgent : — 

1. De savoir quels sont parmi les 6coliers indisciplines et pares- 
seux ceux qui sont susceptibles d'un traitement sp6cial. 

2. De d6pister la cause de Tanomalie, Texistence cach6e d'une 
tare h6r6ditaire ou d'un trouble fonctionnel retentissant sur le systeme 
nerveux dtjk insufBsant. 

3. De dresser I'inventaire du capital intellectuel de chaque sujet, 
afin de diriger en connaissance de cause son Education, Education 
professionelle y comprise. 

J 'en arrive done k formuler ce premier vceu qui permettra de 
r^aliser le problSme : 

Tons les Scoliers indisciplinSs ou paresseux doivent etre soumis d un 
examen biologique et mental. 

Bien que cette (question soit 6trangfere au sujet dont je m'occupe 
actuellement, il serait profitable que chaque eleve, quel qu'il soit, fut 
Tobjet d'un examen k peu pr^s semblable, et pourvu d'une sorte de 
dossier biologique tenu soigneusement au courant, et dont prendraient 
connaissance ceux qui k un degr6 quelconque s'occupent de I'enfant : 
les efforts individuels seraient ainsi de beaucoup diminu6s et la 
connaissance du sujet 6tant plus parfaite, bien des tatonnements 
seraient 6vit6s. 

Certaines r6gions ont adopts cette mesure, je crains malheureuse- 
ment que sa generalisation ne soul^ve de nombreuses difficult6s : 
toutefois dans mon cas particulier cette mesure s'impose et doit se 
faire syst6matiquement.* 

Je vous fais grace de tous les details de cette enquete, et de 
r6num6ration des nombreux points sur lesquels doivent se porter les 
investigations ; j'en indique d'une fa9on g6n6rale le plan et I'id^e. 

Naturellement, I'examen doit Itre extrfemement minutieux et 
serr6 sous peine d'etre improductif, et c'est en se conformant 6troit6- 

1 A I'heure actuelle, a Paris, sous les auspices de la Soci6t6 de Psychologie de 
TenCant qui a 6mis un voeu en ce sens, k I'instigation de quelques uns de ses membres 
(parmi lesquels je suis heureux de citer Monsieur Granier, Inspecteur-G6n6ral des 
Services Administratrifs au Minist^re de Tlnterieur) je me tiens avec le Docteur Jean 
Philippe (Chef des Travaux au Laboratoire de Psychologie Physiologique a la 
Sorbonne), a la disposition des instituteurs que d6sirent avoir un avis m6(Uco-p6da- 
gogique sur certains felfeves. Une fois par semaine, dans un endroit d6termin6, 
nous liaisons I'examen des 6coliers qui nous sont adress6s avec un dossier scolaire et 
accompa^6s de leurs parents. Apr&s quoi nous transmettons au maitre charg6 de 
rinstruction notre avis motiv6. Peu nombreuses au d6but les demandes deviennent 
maintenant d'une frequence qui en prouve Futility. 
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ment k un plan trac6 d'avance qu'on arrive k trouver une proportion 
d'anormaux plus grande certainement qu'un examen superficiel ou 
rapide eut pu le faire ; j 'ajoute, et Texp^rience de chaque cas le 
confirme, qu'en ne laissant ainsi aucun fait inexplor6, la decision k 
prendre sur I'application du traitement n*en est que plus ferme et 
plus raisonnable.^ 

Ce sont d'abord les ant6c6dents h6r6ditaires qui doivent etre mis 
en relief (ascendants, coUat^raux, &c. . . .). Ce qui permettre de 
faire connaltre le terrain sur lequel on se trouve. Leur recherche est 
souvent delicate, en raison des craintes de la famille et de son h6sitation 
k nous d^voiler certains faits. Combien de femmes h6sitent k avouer 
Talcoolisme du p^re, cette tare que Ton rencontre avec une pro- 
portionnalit6 si effrayante ! 

Toutes les circonstances qui ont accompagn6 la conception, la 
grossesse, toutes les conditions de sant6 ou de maladie doivent etre 
soigneusement notees en raison des traces ind616biles qu'elles impri- 
ment k un organisme en voie de croissance. 

Aucune personne ne saurait mieux qu'une m^re donner tous ces 
renseignements. 

Un examen anthropologique donnera ensuite des indications sur 
le rythme de la croissance et le d6veloppement respectif des parties du 
corps. Les mensurations doivent etre soigneusement analys6es et 
surtout interpret6es : on pourra ainsi se rendre compte (grice aux 
mesures craniennes) du degr6 de suffisance ou d'insuffisance de 
Tenc^phale ; on d6couvrira les anomalies de la croissance, &c. 

Pour compl6ter ces donn6es, toutes les parties de Torganisme, et 
toutes les fonctions seront successivement examin6es. Que de fois 
des cas d'infantilisme fruste, d'arrSt de d6veloppement d'origine 
dysthyroidienne ou g6nitale sont ainsi d6couverts, et permettent 
k des arri6r^s intellectuels de puiser dans une medication glandulaire 
une force sp6cifique qui leur manquait et 6tait la cause du retard. Je 
cite cet exemple destin6 k d6montrer la solidarity qui existe entre 
r^tat mental de ces sujets et leurs 16sions organiques, mais je pourrais 
vous donner d'autres nombreux exemples de correlations. Tel enfant 
doit en partie son manque de m^moire et son instability k des troubles 
circulatoires. Si les cellules cer6brales de tel autre fonctionnent mal, 
c'est qu'elles sont intoxiqu6es k un degr6 quelconque (alcoolisme, 
tabagisme, stercor6mie, uric6mie, &c.). L'apathie de cet 6colier est 
entretenue par un organisme li6 lui-mSme k des malformations, et je 
passe sous silence les cas o\x une lesion nerveuse est seule en cause 
(6pilepsie, hyst6rie, chor6e, incontinence d'urine). Or toutes ces 
deviations sont gu6rissables ou amendables, et leur connaissance 
permettre d'appliquer un traitement essentiellement m6dical k notre 
^colier anormal. 

Pour que I'enquete soit compl^t6 il reste encore k connaitre le 

^ Je rappelle une fois pdur toutes que j'ai dress6 ce plan avec le Docteur Jean 
Philippe. Tous les details en ont 6t6 r6gl6s entre nous d'un commun accord, et c*est 
ensemble que nous £aisons la plupart des examens. 
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sujet au point de vue psychique et moral, autrement dit k s'informer 
de r6tat de dt^veloppement de ses aptitudes individuelles et sociales. 

Cet examen doit fetre conduit en partant des organes sensoriels de 
fa9on k s'informer des parties de Torganisme qui sont trop ou pas 
assez d6velopp6es ou m6me absentes. On passera done en revue les 
sensibilit6s et leurs anomalies, sans oublier le sens musculaire k cause 
de la faculty d'adaptation au mouvement et des indications qu'on peut 
en tirer pour le choix d'un metier. 

De meme pour la nUmoirCj V imagination j VatUntionj &c., on doit 
connattre le degr^ de perfection ou d'imperfection, les d6fectuosit^s de 
chacune de ces facult^s, afin de d^velopper au maximum certaines 
fonctions et de r^tablir T^quilibre en errant des suppleances. Enfin 
il reste k d6terminer le temperament de I'enfant, ce qui constitue un 
point extr^mement important pour la direction du sujet. 

J'ai adopt6 la classification du Professeur Manouvrier, directeur 
du Laboratoire d*Anthropologie k I'Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Je 
distingue done trois temperaments: sth^nique, m^sosthenique, et 
hyposth^nique. 

La determination du temperament permet d'indiquer les variations 
individuelles de la quantity d'^nergie potentielle de Torganisme ; c'est 
un coefficient [de majoration pour toutes les fonctions. Nous en 
retrouvons les effets dans toutes les manifestations de la vie physique 
et psychique, dans r6tat de santfe comme dans, r6tat de maladie, et le 
temperament donne la mesure de rintensit6 de Teffort nerveux instan- 
tane dont est capable un enfant, ainsi que la mesure de la depense 
moyenne d'dnergie nerveuse entre deux repos successifs. 

Aussi, en rapprochant le temperament des aptitudes d'un enfant, 
ses gouts, la fa9on dont s'accomplit chez lui le travail de recuperation 
physiologique, on en tire des mdications nettes sur la direction k 
donner k son activit6, et sur I'effort qu'on est en droit de r^clamer 
de lui. 

Faute d'acqu6rir la connaissance de ces faits, on risque d'ignorer 
totalement la nature d'un enfant, d'en faire un incompris et de susciter 
des r6actions parfois inattendues. 

La tristesse infantile a souvent cette origine. Des enfants sont 
menteurs car ils sont faibles, peu combatifs, hyposth^niques, et le 
mensonge n'est pour eux qu'un moyen raisonn6 d'6chapper aux 
r6primandes et aux punitions. Chez certains impressionnables et 
d6bilit6s le d6pit de sentir leur nature et leurs efforts faibles mais 
consciensieux absolument m6connus peut provoquer des id6es de 
suicide et Tacte lui mSme. 

Je m'arrete carj'esp^re avoir suffisamment demontr6 Tutilite de 
cette enquete complete, et le parti qu'on peut en tirer. 

De m^me que pour le traitement hygi6nique et m6dical, le mode 
de traitement p6dagogique k employer apparait avec clarte. 

L'6ducation doit Itre adapt^e k chaque sujet, elle doit Stre 
individualis6e, et grace aux investigations pr6c6dentes, il sera facile de 
lui donner la direction voulue. 
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L'ceuvre de pr6servation ne serait qu'^ demi r6alis6e, si aprts 
avoir inculqu6 k Tenfant des principes d'Iducation et de morality, sa 
conduite n'etait constamment surveill6e avec un sbin jaloux. L'institu- 
tion de ces classes speciales pour enfants arriiris annex^es aux classes 
ordinaires dans certains pays, serait vaine, si en sortant des mains du 
mattre T^colier retombait dans un milieu vici6. 

Le s6jour de I'enfant anormal au sein de sa famille n'est possible 
qu'^ une double condition : c'est en premier lieu que cette famille soit 
foncier^ment honnete, c*est en second lieu qu'elle puisse en dehors 
des heures de classe exercer une surveillance r6elle sur son enfant. 

Cette condition est malheureusement difficile k remplir: les 
n6cessit6s de la vie 61oignent de plus en plus le p^re et la m^re de 
leur foyer, et trouvant la maison vide, notre enfant dont la nature a 
6t€ si bien compar6e k une cire moUe, ira rejoindre dans la rue de 
mauvais sujets qui d6truiront les efforts de la joum6e. 

Des ceuvres * peuvent se substituer k la famille et Taider con- 
sid6rablement dans ce r61e de gardien moral, mais il n'en reste pas 
moins 6tabli par la pratique que mSme pour les enfants de beaucoup 
de parents honn^tes, c'est emore dans un 6tablissement ad hoc que 
sera le mieux appliqu6e cette 6ducation individualis6e et pr6servatrice. 
NuUe part mieux que dans un semblable lieu, le traitement hygi6nique, 
dont je vous ai signal6 Timportance, ne sera institu6. 

Mais il est bien entendu que cette 6cole ne doit pas fetre une 
maison de correction, pas mSme une ^Qole de r^forme au sens 
ordinaire du mot. De semblables appellations sont mal vues de 
parents dont T affection ne saurait pr6voir un avenir aussi d6sastreux, 
et quand il s'agit pour eux de confier leurs enfants, ils doivent pouvoir 
le faire de plein grk et sans arri^re pens6e. 

N'oublions pas non plus que le fait d'avoir s6journ6 dans certaines 
maisons constitue, quoi qu'on dise, une note mauvaise qu'on cherche 
en vain k dissimuler. On doit se garder de stigmatiser ainsi des 
enfants k Tayance, et de donner prise k la moindre apparence d'une 
perversit6 qui n'existe pas ou tr^s peu. Ces 6coles sont des 6coles 
de preservation ou mieux des 6coles speciales. 

Parler du m6canisme intime de ces etablissements serait sortir du 
cadre que je me suis impost. 

Je ne pourrais d'ailleurs que r6p6ter les principes expos6s par 
monsieur le docteur Thuli6 dans son int6ressante 6tude sur le redresse- 
ment moral des jeunes d6g6n6r6s.^ Cet ouvrage repose sur des. bases 
vraiment scientifiques, I'auteur s'6tant inspire avant tout de Tobserva- 
tion des faits. Je tiens seulement k faire connaltre au Congr^s, avant 

' Le " patronage feunilial " par example. Nombre des enfants en question sont 
amends au Patronage et y sont 6tudi6s m6dicalement. Apr^ quoi on aide les parents k 
surveiUer leurs en&uits, et on se met en rapport avec certains instituteurs auxquels on 
recommande les sujets qui de prime abord leur sembleraient devoir ^tre exclus de leur 
6cole. 

' Le dressage des jeunes d6g6n6r6s ou orthophr6nop6die. (Alcan et ProRrte 
Medical.) . 
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de terminer les resultats qu'^ Paris nous avons obtenus r6cemment 
en ce sens. 

Depuis longtemps d€jk des esprits 6clair6s et s'int^ressant aux 
anormaux ont reclame sans succ^s la cr6ation de classes sp6ciales 
annex6es aux 6coles primaires.^ 

Cette lacune est combl6e en partie en ce qui concerne la cat6gorie 
des paresseux et des indisciplin6s ; j'ose dire qu*on est k Theure 
actuelle en possession d'un moyen s6rieux de preservation avec TEcole 
Th6ophile Roussel. 

Cette institution existe maintenant grice k ractivit6 des philan- 
thropes exp6riment6s charg6s d'en 6tablir le fonctionnement et le 
r^glement, d'apr^s un rapport document^ de Monsieur le Juge 
d' Instruction Albanel. 

Je suis heureux de constater qu'on a tenu k mettre k la base de 
toute r6ducation, au sens large du mot, cet examen physiologique et 
mental que je r6clame syst6matiquement. L'enqu^te pratiqu6e avant 
rentr6e de I'enfant sera continu6e, son admission une fois prononc6e, 
par un m^decin sp6cialement charg6 du service biologique.^ 

De ce fait il existe deux actions parall^les: medicate et p6dagogique 
qui se compl^tent et produisent les r6sultats demand6s. 

On peut, grice k cette m^thode, appliquer les principes d'une 
6ducation individualis6e et bas6e sur une connaissance int6grale de 
Tenfant. C'est le moyen fort simple d'utiliser pratiquement r6nergie 
d'un organisme qui, livr6 k lui-m^me, 6tait enclin aux pires deviations. 

1 Je signale avant tous mon maitre le Docteur Boumeville, m^dicin de Bic^tre, 
qui depuis plusieurs anuses les a r6ciam6es avec insistance. 

' Cet examen qu'on m'a fait I'honneur de me confier sera naturellementconforme 
aux principes que je vieus d'exposer. 
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LEGISLATIVE SECTION. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Cross again presided at this section. 
The business was opened with the reading of the following papers : — 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN, WITH SPECIAL 
. REFERENCE TO STREET TRADING BY CHILDREN. 

By MR. ROBERT PEACOCK, 
Chief Constable of the City of Manchester. 

Your Committee were good enough to honour me with an 
invitation to read a paper upon ** The Employment of Children, with 
Special Reference to Street Trading by Children.'' Why I should be 
thus honoured I do not know, as there are many far better fitted to 
compile a paper upon this subject for a Congress of the importance 
of the present assembly. Nevertheless, I fully appreciate the com- 
pliment paid me by your Committee, and will try to place such 
mformation and facts before you, particularly relative to the question 
of street trading by children, as will give you a fairly general view 
of the conditions existent at the present time amongst wage-earning 
children. 

The question of child employment is an important one, and 
covers a very wide field. I cannot, in the time allotted to me, deal 
even superficially with the subject as a whole, so I purpose to devote 
my remarks pnncipally to that section of juvenile wage-earning 
employment with which I may fairly claim to have an intimate 
knowledge — viz., that known as street trading by children. 

The general employment of children for the purpose of wage- 
earning has for many years received the attention of those interested 
in the welfare of the young and rising generation, and their interests, 
as far as their employment in factories and workshops and in any 
kind of skilled labour is concerned, have been fairly well protected 
by various Acts of Parliament. 

The unskilled portion of child labour, by which I mean such 
employment as messenger and .errand boys, street trading, &c., has 
not, however, received any attention until within the last few years, 
and the result has been that this class of labour, which has been the 
least able to protect itself, has been left to its own resources, and 
has not had the benefit of any remedial or protective legislation. 
Thus the conditions of their life have become worse in almost every 
respect as time has advanced. 

The conditions under which street-trading children exist have 
within the last few years attracted the attention of the various 
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authorities interested in children, and the result of patient investi- 
gations has shown that street trading of all juvenile wage-earning 
occupations is productive of a greater amount of evil, morally and 
physically, than any other occupation followed by children. 

Speaking generally, it has been found that street-trading children 
belong to the poorest and lowest classes in our large towns, and 
that their earnings are spent very largely in dissipation by their 
dissolute parents. The boys develop into lazy, shiftless, and worth- 
less men; whilst the girls go downward to the lowest depths of 
shame. With such results, action was necessary to, if not avert, 
at all events stem this terrible waste of young life. Turning 
for a moment to the conditions existent in the city of Manchester, 
which can be taken as fairly typical of all large towns, we find that 
the juvenile street traders consist mainly of newspaper and match 
sellers. A few sell flowers, penny novelties, cheap music, studs, &c., 
but these are generally, as are the railway touts and organ-grinders, 
children of older growth — that is, from the age of sixteen and 
upwards — and which, for purposes of supervision and municipal 
control, are beyond the age at which the police or scholastic 
authorities can reasonably expect to have powers conferred upon 
them. 

The principal and most popular employment for boys and girls 
who earn their living upon the streets is selling newspapers. The 
juvenile newspaper-sellers may be conveniently divided into two 
classes — ^viz., children over fourteen years of age, who trade in the 
centre of the city and commence business with the halfpenny 
morning papers and continue with the early afternoon editions of 
the evening papers and until the last issues of the day are pub- 
lished; and, secondly, all children of school age — that is, children 
under fourteen, who, thanks to the stringency of the Education 
Acts, have to attend school during school hours, and who sell the 
evening newspapers principally in the suburbs and near their own 
homes. 

It is a point worth mentioning that the juvenile street vendors 
do not, save in a few exceptional and isolated cases, deal in the 
penny morning papers. 

The class of newsvendors included in the first division — ^that is, 
boys over fourteen years of age — mainly live in common lodging- 
houses. For various reasons they have forsaken the parental roof, 
and have endeavoured to strike out a line for themselves ; either 
they have considered their parents have treated them harshly, or 
they have become impatient of parental control, and, in order to 
secure independence and freedom, have taken to street trading as 
the most convenient and attractive way of accomplishing their 
desire. For lads included in this class — ^that is, of fourteen and 
upwards— the life at the outset offers considerable attractions. 
They at once become their own masters, they can do as they 
please, and, moreover, they can make, to them, a fair income. 
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It is calculated, in fact, that some of these lads in Manchester 
regularly make from ten shillings to fourteen shillings per week, 
whilst some make as much as eighteen shillings per week; that, 
however, is the exception, and not the rule. This is the bright 
side of the question. The dangers of their vocation far more 
than counterbalance its advantages. The excitement of their career 
pleases them, and makes them reluctant to take to serious or steady, 
but, withal, to them, monotonous, employment. They soon become 
careless of their personal appearance, and find rather an encourage- 
ment in this, as often the more picturesquely untidy they become 
the better are they patronised by an impulsive but indiscriminating 
public. They continue in this class of life until they attain manhood, 
when they find it more difficult to make a living on the streets. 
It is strange, but true, that adult street hawkers are not nearly so 
successful as juvenile hawkers, the latter apparently gaining no 
small amount of patronage by their youthful appearance, which 
invariably excites the sympathy and attracts the custom of passers-by. 

The downward path of these boys is quickly trod. As soon as 
their business success wanes they sink lower in the social scale and 
adopt less honest means of livelihood, becoming, for the most part, 
racecourse touts, often travelling thieves and loafers, and, as such, 
spend their lives in common lodging-houses and their money, when 
they get any, in drinking and gambling. 

The children included in the second class — ^the newspaper-vendors 
— may be sub-divided into two very distinct sections — ^viz., those 
sent out by poor but respectable parents to augment the family 
income, and those forced out by careless, heartless, and dissolute 
parents for the sole object of increasing their own fimds for indulgence 
in debauchery of all kinds. There is but little doubt that the latter 
class largely predominate. It is this class which most requires pro- 
tection, and it is this class, too, who, at the very outset, experience to 
the bitterest extent the miseiy of a street life. 

Flower-selling is generally followed by adults, although a number 
of weakly or deformed children occasionally follow it, and in the 
busy season sharp street boys will take it up for a few weeks, just 
when that particular trade is at its best. 

The lowest class of street trading undertaken by children is 
match-selling. This is usually the employment followed by very 
young children sent out by worthless parents, and the profits are 
small. 

A feature of street trading is that it seems to foster very largely 
a gambling spirit. Most of the street traders become habitual 
gamblers, and lose, for them, large amounts at cards and other 
games. One of the most popular forms of gambling in vogue amongst 
them is to bet as to the exact number of an approaching cab. As is 
well known, all licensed cabs have their registered numbers in con- 
spicuous figures at the back, and these street lads re^jularly gamble 
as to the number of an approaching cab, the one guessmg nearest to 
p.c. o 
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the exact number being the winner. It is said by those who have 
carefully investigated the conditions of life surrounding these street 
traders that they regularly lose almost half their income in gambling. 

A few years ago I made a personal investigation as to the homes 
of the children trading in the streets in the centre of the city, and I 
found that eighteen out of every twenty homes were dominated by 
drunken habits on the part of the parents, and that the children were 
living under the worst possible home influences. I found, in fact, 
that there were very few cases where the parents did not send the 
children out to provide themselves with money for drink. 

It is easily seen how strongly and how prejudicially the nature of 
street employment reacts upon the character of the children, rendering 
it devoid of energy, perseverance, or industry. They dislike more and 
more honest work ; they become mere creatures of chance, and, with- 
out ambition or care, sink down until they end their days either in 
the gaol or the workhouse. 

At Liverpool the problem of child street traders engaged the 
serious attention of the police authorities for some years. A police- 
aided clothing association was established, and this brought the police 
into closer contact with the very poorest of the city than they had 
ever been before. Do what the authorities would to improve the 
appearance of the children in the streets, they found that a large 
number remained unkempt and in a very ragged condition, and, 
further, that many of the children declined to be respectably clothed 
because they found it to their advantage to appeal to the public on 
account of their apparent destitute condition when selling articles. 
As a matter of fact, selling very often meant be^fging, and this really 
was the cause of Liverpool taking up the question of street trading 
with a view of obtaining statutory powers to supervise and control 
the same. Powers were obtained in 1898, and the following year 
Manchester tried to obtain powers based on similar lines to those in 
Liverpool. Unfortunately, the Government would not grant the 
powers sought for until further experience had been obtained of the 
working of the Liverpool system. 

Under the Liverpool scheme the powers of control were restricted 
to boys under fourteen ; it was, however, the unanimous opinion of all 
the authorities interested in this problem that the age should be raised 
to sixteen. At fourteen boys could not safely be left to their own 
devices. It was most desirable that control should be extended until 
they were at least sixteen years of age. 

It was most important, too, that further discretionary powers 
should be given with regard to girl street traders. It can hardly be 
expected for the present, at all events, that girls should be absolutely 
prohibited from trading in the streets, although that is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be desired. It would, however, probably be regarded 
as too restnctive and arbitrary to absolutely prevent them selling in 
the streets, as there are undoubtedly cases where such a prohibition 
would inflict a great hardship upon poor but struggling families. At 
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the same time, it is most desirable that the authorities should have 
discretionary power with regard to girls, because, from personal know- 
ledge, I know that girls in the habit of selling in the streets in the 
central portion of the city have invariably drifted into a life of shame. 
Experience has proved that for girls to go out in the streets selling 
and mixing indiscriminately with boys of all ages, and keeping late 
hours, has a bad moral effect. It is important in this connection to 
note the opinion of the Chairman of the Special Sub-Committee of 
the Liverpool Watch Committee appointed to deal with children 
trading in the streets. He says : — 

i 

•* In regard to the girls, we are very unanimous upon that point. We think that 
the street is a most improper place for them. You see, while we feel very much that 
it is somewhat arbitrary to sa^ a girl shall not trade on the streets, we want to have 
the fullest powers to say so ; mdc^, we are of opinion that when they go with their 
parents they are in many cases the worst ; and the most dangerous are where the 
parents are, perhaps, of a very low class, and they take the children out in the 
streets in the hope of getting something by their inunorality. We have had some 
very painful cases before us, and we are very strong in the agreement that we would 
like to be able to say ' No ' to any girl being on the streets at all. We cannot go 
quite as far as that, because, as is well known, some of these girls are good, 
moral, and virtuous ; but we would like to have that power. I may say that one 
of our most prominent philanthropists here, Monsieur Nugent, has given it as 
his opinion strongly that no girl ought to be trading on the streets." 

Captain Nott Bower, late Head Constable of Liverpool, and now 
Commissioner of Police for the City of London, referring to the same 
subject, stated that the inevitable drift of all girls trading in the 
streets at night with matches and newspapers was towards an immoral 
course. 

In Liverpool it has been found that all the boys and girls 
employed in trading in the streets, with a few exceptions, simply sell 
newspapers, matches, and that sort of thing at night, and these 
children are almost entirely the children of casual labourers. The 
same characteristics prevail at Glasgow, so that really there the 
question of poverty is at the bottom of it. In Manchester this hardly 
correctly expresses the true state of affairs. In Manchester, if you 
trace to their homes the children trading in the centre of the city, 
you will find that in many instances the parents are practically living 
on the earnings of the children, and that the latter come from very 
drunken homes indeed. If, however, you take the outskirts of the 
city you will find a very different state of things altogether. In the 
outskirts they come from respectable homes, and simply hawk news- 
papers in the evening. In Bradford the conditions are again rather 
different. There all the children sell principally in the evening, and 
there is but a very small percentage of casual labourers, so that the 
same necessity on grounds of poverty to send out the children do 
not exist. 

Manchester cannot claim to have taken exactly the lead in this 
question of regulating street trading by children. Other cities have 

o 2 
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led the way, but by their experience Manchester hoped to profit. 
Manchester, however, if not the first, is well to the fore, and can 
claim to have set a not unworthy example to some towns where 
neglect and delay have attended action of the kind. 

At the best the life of the street trader is not an enviable one, but 
by wise regulation and kindlv supervision they may be spared much 
hardship and given, it is hoped, a higher conception of the duties of life. 

Four years ago I made exhaustive inquiries into the question of 
street trading by children, and found that there were some i,ooo boys 
and girls known to the police to hawk newspapers, &c., in the streets 
of the city. There was not the slightest doubt but that street 
hawking in the centre of the city, with all its evil associations, had a 

freat tendency to lead boys to become thieves, loafers, and idle and 
isorderly persons, and the police know many boys who have become 
thieves after being hawkers in the public streets. As to girls hawking 
in the streets, there cannot be two opinions. Hawking in the streets 
places them in great danger, especially at night, and the practice 
is conducive to girls falling into degrading habits, and eventually 
becoming prostitutes. 

In connection with that inquiry, I had prepared a return of the 
young thieves and prostitutes in the city, and found that no less than 
forty-seven had drifted into a life of crime from street hawking. 

A further return was also prepared of the causes of a number of 
these children being on the streets trading, and I found that not less 
than 50 per cent, were sent out by drunken and worthless parents, 
whilst a not inconsiderable number were alleged to be beyond the 
control of their parents. 

There are, of course, a considerable percentage of the parents 
who are in poor circumstances, and whose children are sent out for 
the purpose of increasing the family earnings. 

I think it will be common knowledge that serious evils have 
arisen from the employment, in the sale of newspapers, matches, and 
other articles, of children and young persons upon public streets. 
The health of the children so employed is far more liable to injury by 
exposure to all sorts and conditions of weather to which their street 
employment subjects them ; the earnings of many street children also 
largely go to increase the vicious indulgences of their worthless 
parents or guardians. Further, street employment seriously inter- 
feres with the education of the children of school age, and tends to 
lead them to habits of begging, gambling, sleeping-out, and crime. 

A long experience of work under the Industrial School Acts has 
conclusively proved that the majority of children sent to certified 
industrial schools have been engaged in street trading before their 
committal by the magistrates. 

Mere statistics, however, ^ve but a faint idea of the fatal mischief 
to public morality of uncontrolled street trading by children. 

The establishment of a licensing system, it was felt by all 
authorities, must eventually result in a marked improvement in the 
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material and moral welfare of the children concerned, and would also 
enable the numerous children who, under the pretext of selling 
matches and other articles, at present frequent the streets of the 
city in an ill-clad and miserable condition to be removed from their 
unwholesome and unsympathetic surroundings to institutions where 
they would be properly housed and fed, and taught how to live 
respectable lives. 

Anyone acquainted with the police courts knows of the terrible 
evidence given of children engaged in this dangerous occupation, 
and the evils, particularly in the cases of young girls, can easily be 
understood. 

It is remarkable that very few Jewish children are sent out on 
the streets by their parents. 

Experience has proved that unlicensed and uncontrolled street 
trading by children at night rendered the streets to these children 
simply nurseries of crime, and cases have repeatedly been brought 
before the Manchester authorities where boys had been led to become 
thieves, and ^rls had fallen into degraded habits by selling matches 
and other articles in the streets at night ; and it was also well known 
that in very many instances their earnings simply ministered to the 
dissipation of their parents. That many dissolute parents lived upon 
the earnings of their street-trading children was found in an inquiry 
conducted by the Manchester School Board a few years ago, for it was 
ascertained that no less than 80 per cent, of street-trading children 
within their knowledge were the children of dissolute parents. Nearly 
all the children sent to the Manchester Industrial School had fallen 
from hawking, in the first place, to crime, and no less than 66 per 
cent, of the children taken before the magistrates at the instance of 
the Manchester School Board authorities were street traders, so that 
powers to deal with this problem were urgently needed. 

The strict supervision and control of street-trading children had 
become an absolute necessity in the interests of the children, and it 
was satisfactoiy to note that recently the Government had recognised 
this, and made provisions accordingly. 

Legislation for the protection of children commenced almost a 
century ago, and in the Statute-book of this country are to be found 
scattered here and there at varying intervals, commencing from 1802, 
and continuing to the present time, provision for the protection of 
children employed in factories, &c. ; but it was not until 1889 that the 
first legislative enactment was passed bearing directly upon street- 
trading children. This appeared in the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act of 1894, in which certain restrictions were imposed as 
to the employment of children being boys under fourteen or girls 
under the age of sixteen. Indirectly, of course, street-trading children 
had been dealt with by the Education Act of 1870, and the amend- 
ments by which education had been made compulsory and the 
employment of children during school hours prohibited, with certain 
exceptions. 
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In January, igoi, the persistent advocacy of the friends of child 
labour in general resulted in the appointment by the Home Secretary 
of an Inter-Departmental Committee to inquire into the question of 
the employment of children of school age, and to report what altera- 
tions were desirable in the laws relating to child-labour and school 
attendance, and in the administration of these laws. 

A Special Committee made an exhaustive inquiry as to the 
conditions of child-labour in the large cities and centres of industry, 
and, amongst other evidence, obtained valuable information as to the 
conditions under which children traded in the streets of our large 
cities. In their report, which is a most valuable one, this Special 
Committee say : — 

*' Street hawking is not injurious to the health if the hours are not long and the 
work is not done at night ; but its moral efiects are far worse than its physical, and 
this employment in the centre of many large towns makes the streets hot-beds for the 
corruption of children — ^learning to drink, gamble, andf use foul language, while girls 
are exposed to even worse things." 

As to the nature of the employment followed by children of 
school age, the Committee classined the employment under seven 
heads, including the street traders in No. 3 — work in and about 
shops, chiefly errand-running and delivery of parcels, milk, news- 
papers, and other articles. No. 6 — Street employment, including 
street hawking of matches, newspapers, and flowers, carrying luggage, 
organ -grinding, and other similar casual employment in public 
thoroughfares. 

The Committee in their report, making special reference to street 
employment, say : — 

*'This falls under two heads: (i) The children of costermongers and street 
traders assisting their parents, and (2) children trading in the streets on their own 
accoimt. Of the former class we hear very little. Much more serious is the case of 
boys and girls selling newspapers and matches, and doing odd jobs in the streets on 
their own account. The number of boys engaged as newspaper sellers and street 
hawkers is given in the Parliamentary Return as 17,617, and, allowing for the 
deficiencies in that return, we may estimate the number of children employed in this 
way at not less than 25,000. 

" Street trading sharpens the boys* wits, and, notwithstanding in many cases the 
late hours and the exposure to all sorts of weather, there is no evidence that it is 
generaUy injurious to health. Its most serious aspect is its effect on character. 
Where carried on in a quiet suburb by the children of respectable workmen, who sell 
the evening papers for an hour or two, it does no great harm ; but in the centres of 
large towns, where it is carried on by children drawn from the lowest classes in the 
poorest quarters, it was represented to us as a hot-bed of vice and crime. It is clear 
that this work is carried on by a worse class of children and under worse moral 
influences than any other, and that it is specially detrimental to young girls, and that 
in large centres of population it requires special treatment." 

Upon the question of the supervision and control of street-trading 
children, the Committee placed upon record the following important 
conclusions, viz. : — 
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*' In the case of street-trading children, very strong powers are required. These 
children are exposed to the worst influences ; they enter publichouses to ply their 
trade ; they are kept out late at night, and exposed to inclement weather, and the 
precarious nature of their trade disinclines them to steady work, and encourages them 
to dissipate their earnings in gambling. In most cases it would be better that there 
should be no street trading at all rather than street trading under such conditions. In 
the case of street traders, we have recommended a system of licensing merely as a 
means of enforcing regulations in the case of an employment particulariy liable to 
abuse and difficult to deal with ; and even in that case we think there should be 
safeguards against its misapplication. Licences should be granted to all children 
who fulfil the conditions kud down in the regulations,, and it should be expressly 
forbidden to grant a licence to one child and to refuse it to another on the ground 
either of character or the poverty of the child or its parents. 

The first powers obtained by the Manchester Corporation to deal 
with street-trading children were given in the Manchester Corporation 
Act of 1882, which provided that no child under the age of fourteen 
should, unless it had obtained a certain standard of education, be 
employed as a street trader after nine o'clock at night in the summer, 
and seven o'clock at night in the winter. At the outset the enforce- 
ment of this regulation was entrusted to the School Board authorities 
as coming more within their sphere of labour than of the police, and 
the Manchester School Board authorities are to be complimented upon 
the thorough manner in which they gave effect to these provisions and 
to the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act. 

In the last published report of the School Board, with reference 
to street trading, it is stated that no less than 2,358 children were 
found trading in the streets, and their ages varied from five and under 
up to fifteen, and they were found in the streets at all hours from 
8 a.m. until 11 p.m., whilst their occupations varied from selling 
papers, matches, pins, toys, studs, to fruit and vegetables, firewood, 
&c., whilst not a few were begging. 

In the enforcement of the provisions referred 40 no less than 306 
parents were summoned before the ma^strates, and in 235 cases fines 
were inflicted varying from is. to a gumea and costs, whilst in three 
instances the parents were sent to prison without the option of a fine. 
The School Board report that they were convinced that much good 
had been accomplished by the means described, but additional 
experience of the work had fully confirmed their previously expressed 
views that nothing short of licensing by the police authorities of all 
children and young persons engaged in street hawking would check 
the terrible evils now arising through the presence on the streets 
of large numbers of young people who are subject to little or no 
control. 

The Watch Committee were frequently memorialised by the 
School Board and other bodies to take steps to obtain further powers 
to deal with the evils arising from the street employment of children 
and young persons by means of licensing. The opinion was con- 
stantly expressed to the Watch Committee that general licensing of 
all children street traders was the only means of saving from the 
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dangers of the streets and the physical injuries sustained owing to 
exposure and neglect by their parents. 

Powers had been granted to Scotland in 1893 by the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, by which children under the age of 
twelve were prohibited from vending newspapers or other articles 
without a licence, or at all after nine oclock at night if under twelve 
years of age, 

The Watch Committee appealed to Parliament to grant them 
powers similar to those given to Liverpool, with the addition of 
increasing the a^e of control of boys from fourteen to sixteen, and 
of giving discretionary power with regard to girls. Ultimately the 
Watch Committee were successful in obtaining powers to license 
street traders, but they were refused discretionary power with regard 
to girls. The regulations made in pursuance of the powers granted 
to them by Parliament provided that all children between the 
age of twelve and sixteen should be entitled to a licence provided 
that they intended to trade in the streets of the city; that they were 
not unfit to trade through being sickly, blind, deaf, dumb, deformed, 
or mentally deficient, and that they had the consent of their parents 
to their being licensed, or of the persons purporting to have the 
custody, charge, or care of them if such persons were fit persons and 
had fit homes. If the person having the custody, &c., of any child 
was not a fit person or had not a fit home, the consent of such person 
should not be necessary to the child being licensed. It is further 
provided in the case of girls under fourteen that they shall not trade 
within an area of one mile from the Town Hall. Any licence may 
be suspended or revoked by the Watch Committee in consequence 
of the conviction of the holder or of its being used as a cloak for 
begging, immorality, imposition, or other improper purpose, or a 
failure to notify the Watch Committee within one week of the holder's 
change of residence or of any breach of the conditions upon which it 
is issued. The conditions upon which the licences are issued are, 
amongst others, that they shall not trade after eight o'clock at night 
in winter, nor after nine o'clock at night in the summer ; but that 
they shall be decently and sufficiently clothed whilst trading; that 
they shall not enter any premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor for consumption on the premises or licensed according to law 
for public entertainment for the purpose of trading or delivering goods, 
and that no licensed child unless exempt from school attendance shall 
trade in the streets during school hours. The children have also to 
wear an arm badge. These are somewhat oval in shape, bearing a 
consecutive number, and have a background of black or red according 
to whether the child is exempt or non-exempt from attendance at 
school. There are some 1,200 children between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen obtaining their living either wholly or partially on th€ 
streets, and this ^eat number is now brought for the first time under 
the direct supervision and control of the police. 

During the first eight weeks the Manchester scheme was in 
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operation 1,226 applications were received from juvenile street 
hawkers for licences. Of this number 1,093 applications were 
granted — ^viz., 285 to boys and 30 to girls who were exempt from 
attendance at school, and 761 to boys and 17 to girls who were not 
exempt from attendance at school. Sixty-nine applications were with- 
drawn for the following reasons — ^viz., consent of the parents refused, 
48; under age, 21. There are also 64 applications still under 
consideration. 

Of course, the actual operation of the scheme has brought to light 
a few defects, as some of the more respectable parents of the children 
who have traded in the streets in the way of selling newspapers, who 
decline to allow their children to wear badges. This has been the 
case where the children have simply sold newspapers in the evening 
after school hours, but the badge is part of the system, and the 
wearing of it cannot be dispensed with in any case. Children, 
however, can still deliver without being licensed^ but they must 
not sell. 

It will be observed that an important regulation in the Manchester 
scheme is that relating to the hours licensed street traders are allowed 
to ply their trade. Now, instead of practically unlimited time, they 
must cease trading at eight o'clock at night in the winter, and nine 
o'clock in the summer; no restrictions, however, are placed upon 
their commencing as early in the morning as they choose, and some 
are actually out as early as six o'clock in the morning. This scheme, 
when it gets into thorough working order, will enable the police to 
control the juvenile hawkers, and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
further experience of local control and supervision over street-trading 
children will result in the local authorities being given discretionary 
power'as to the licensing of girls. 

An important feature in connection with the Manchester licensing 
scheme was the provision made for clothing the children, whereby 
poverty was made no barrier to a child obtaining a licence. The 
Watch Committee of Manchester were empowered to contribute 
towards the maintenance or clothing of any children dealt with 
under the street trading licensing regulations. There has, how- 
ever, been no need for the exercise of their powers in this direction, 
as there has been established, and is now in active operation, a 
police-aided association for clothing the destitute children of Man- 
chester. This is an entirely voluntary association of philanthropic 
ladies and gentleman, who give their services, and the necessary 
funds are provided by public subscription. The method of working 
adopted by the association is, briefly, as follows: — The police on 
their beats on observing a child (whether street-trading or otherwise) 
in urgent need of clothing, ascertain the name, address, &c., parents' 
ditto^ and other necessary information, which is entered on a printed 
form, initialled by the superintendent of the division, and forwarded 
to the secretary of the association. The voluntary workers of the 
association then make further and independent inquiries, and, upon 
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their confirmation of the constable's report and recommendations, 
articles of clothing are at once granted, and the police are notified 
accordingly. All clothing is specially marked, ana pawnbrokers and 
others are notified by the police as to the particular markings adopted, 
and are cautioned against taking in any clothing so marked. In the 
case of children who apply for street trading licences being ill-clad, the 
officers of the department report the circumstances to the association, 
and, after due inquiry, clothing is granted to the children, no genuine 
case of poverty or need being refused. 

The working of the new scheme has already produced beneficial 
results. After it had been in operation a few weeks the change in 
the appearance of the street-trading children was a subject of general 
comment. 

The Manchester scheme has, on the whole, been very favourably 
received by the children whom it was intended to benefit, and already 
they are beginning to regard the police as their fiiends, instead of 
as hitherto their mutual enemies. A further good point is that the 
effect of a child being licensed has enabled many of them to make a 
start where otherwise they would not have been able for want of 
capital to have made a start ; now, however, the fact of their being 
licensed enables them the more readily to be entrusted with articles 
for sale, and so far the trust imposed in them by shopkeepers has 
not been abused. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that, although the scheme in 
Manchester has been in operation a comparatively short time only, 
the results have shown that it was a step forward in the right 
direction, and with extended discretionary powers, which will pro- 
bably be granted after further experience has fully justified the 
existing powers, I have no doubt whatever but that the conditions 
of the juvenile street traders will be very materially improved. 
This is the sincere hope of all interested in the welfare of the 
children. 



DBS MESURES LEGISLATIVES A RECOMMANDER POUR 
LA PRESERVATION DES ENFANTS EN DANGER 

MORAL. 

Par MONSIEUR PASSEZ. 
Docteuf en droit; Avocat au Conseil d*Etat et a la Cour de Cassation, Paris. 

La question de Tenfance est avant tout d'ordre social. L'obser- 
vateur, qui veut aller au fond des choses et qui d6sire conduire son 
examen jusqu'k une conclusion raisonn^e, doit d'abord porter ses 
regards sur Tobjet auquel il s'agit d'appliquer les lois et les regle- 
ments ; il doit pinetrer dans la matiere vivante, chercher le secret des 
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troubles dont elle est le si^ge, et se demander d'oii viennent les g^ermes 
qui menacent de d6truire son organisme. Si Ton veut guerir les 
maladies qui tuent Tame de tant d^'enfants, il faut ^tudier les conditions 
morales, physiques et biologiques qui leur apportent et d6veloppent en 
eux ces ^16ments mortels. Alors seulement on est en mesure d'abordre 
sinc^rement et sans parti pris I'^tude de cette question : Quelles sont 
les lois pouvant 6tre propos6es comme rem^des k ces maladies qui 
causent la mort des dmes des enfants, en entrainant leur perte 
morale ? 

I. 

Dans toutes les grandes villes, partout ou Torganisation du travail 
tend k d6truire la famille, k substituer la fabrique au foyer domestique, 
Tenfant est expos^ aux m^mes dangers, se laisse aller k commettre les 
memes fautes, et pr6sente des caract^res identiques, qui, dans les 
regions les plus varices, donnent k tous les petits mauvais sujets un 
air de nationality commune. Le vice frappe d'un signe identique tous 
ceux, petits ou grands, qui ont I'habitude de s'y livrer. Le meme joug 
les opprime, les met k la meme taille et confond leur origine. 

Dans quel milieu social rencontre-t-on ces enfants d€jk vicieux, qui 
ne sont pas encore des d61inquants, mais qui sont sur la pente 
aboutissant au d^lit ? 

On ne les trouve pas, en g^n^ral, dans les demeures des families 
riches ou ais6es. lis ne sont 1^ qu'^ titre de tr^s rares exceptions. Leur 
naissance privil6gi6e, qui leur impose des devoirs plus 6troits, les met 
aussi k Tabri des fautes d'un caract^re p^nal et ne les expose gu^re 
qu'^ celles que la morale mondaine juge avec indulgence. La fortune, 
qui met k la disposition de certaines families des moyens d'6ducation 
varies, leur permet de trouver dans leur situation et leur autorit6 
propre, mille moyens de r^primer les ecarts d'un enfant qui se conduit 
mal. EUes n'ont pas besoin de s'adresser au commissaire de police, 
d'aller jusqu'au juge. La magistrature domestique suffit k tout; la 
reputation de Tenfant est sauv^e, et Tautorit^ patemelle pour se faire 
sentir n'a pas besoin de demander le secours d'une force 6trang^re. 

Si nous ne devons pas rencontrer Tenfant expos6 k commettre un 
d61it, celui qu'on appelle en danger moral, dans les classes riches, nous 
ne le trouverons pas davantage dans la demeure plus modeste de 
Partisan ou du cultivateur ayant une petite aisance, hk encore 
I'autonte paternelle suffit le plus souvent k tout. Elle subsiste bien 
moins par la loi que la consacre que par la dignity morale qu'elle a su 
conserver ; Tenfant sent encore la main qui le soutient ; il n'est pas 
abandonn6 k lui-meme, et une crainte r6v6rencieuse jointe aux senti- 
ments d' affection naturelle le maintient sous la loi salutaire du pouvoir 
domestique. 

Les enfants qui sont exposes k commettre des d61its, parceque 
leurs mauvais instincts ne sont pas combattus et r^prim^s par I'autorit^ 
paternelle et I'education dans la famille, se trouvent trop souvent dans 
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les couches sociales ou fermentent mille 616ments de decomposition, ou 
les choses n'6tant plus k leur place ofFrent Timage d'une sorte de chaos. 
Rien ne s'y trouvedans un Itat normal ; la famille, avec ses vertus, 
n'est plus qu'un souvenir efFac6, qu'une contrefa9on sacrilege. 

Au milieu de ces etres que le hasard a r^unis sous le meme toit, 
sans que de leur groupement passager puisse sortir une famille 
vraiment digne de ce nom, personne n'a soin de Tint^ret moral, ni de 
la dignity personnelle de I'enfant. II est libre de se livrer k tous 
ses vices ; on trouve tout naturel qu'il vagabonde, qu'il incendie> 
s'abrutisse et se d6bauche. On peut se priver pour lui donner k 
manger; mais on ne fait aucun effort pour qu'il n'ait pas sous les yeux 
des exemples qui lui font perdre bientot le respect de toutes choses et 
detruisent en lui jusqu'aux moindres germes d'une id6e morale; 
heureux encore quand il ne re9oit pas de mauvais conseils de ses 
parents, de ceux qui devraient etre ses guides et ses directeurs vers le 
bien, et qui versent trop souvent dans Tame de leur enfant le poison 
de la corruption, dont ils sont eux-memes atteints. 

C'est surtout dans les grands centres manufacturiers, dans les 
villes ou il se forme autour des usines une population flottante, ne 
tenant k rien, que se rencontrent ces families dont nous venons de 
tracer Taffligeant tableau. Les enfants, qu'aucun lien de respect ni 
d'affection n'attache k leurs parents, les quittent de bonne heure, 
ou sont renvoy^s par eux pour chercher du travail au dehors. Cet 
61oignement a un r^sultat non moins deplorable que le spectacle 
d^moralisant de ces int^rieurs oix Tenfant ne re9oit que des le9ons et 
des exemples qui le poussent au mal ; c'est Tindifference absolue et 
Tabandon moral de la part des parents. Ils n'ont plus de nouvelles 
de leur enfant; celui-ci ne pense plus k ses p^re et m^re. Si par 
hasard un particulier ou une oeuvre charitable d^couvre k force de 
recherches les parents de rabandonn6, on se heurte k rindiffference 
la plus absolue, au silence obstin6, souvent meme au refus de reprendre 
Tenfant. 

Mais k c6t6 de ces enfants victimes des mauvais exemples et des 
pernicieuses le9ons que leur donnent leurs parents, beaucoup d'autres, 
qui sont en danger moral, n'appartiennent pas k des families indignes. 
Ce sont bien souvent les exigences de Tindustrie modeme qui, en 
agglom^rant les hommes et meme les femmes dans les ateliers, 
amenent les parents k laisser leur foyer sans direction et sans 
surveillance. Ailleurs, c*est la misere, ou la maladie, ou le trop grand 
nombre d'enfants, qui affaiblissent Tautorit^ du phre ou de la mere. 
D'apr^s le temoignage des hommes les plus comp^tents, trois fois sur 
quatre les parents des enfants d61inquants sont honnetes, mais ils ne 
savent pas ou ne peuvent pas etre assez 6nergiques pour maintenir 
leur enfant dans la bonne voie. Devant les juges ils reconnaissent 
qu'ils sont impuissants, que leurs exhortations ne servent k rien ; et 
cependant ils supplient qu'on leur rende le petit incorrigible pour 
tenter encore de le corrigjer.- Combien parmi ceux qui sont appel6s 
par leur profession k participer k Taction de la justice ont assist^, le 
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cceur navr^, k des scenes de ce genre, et se sont trouv^s dans Tembarras 
le plus cruel pour concilier Tint^ret de I'enfant avec le respect qui est 
du aux liens du sang et de la famille ! 

C'est dans les milieux dont nous venons de faire la description 
que nalt, grandit et se d^veloppe la criminality juv6nile. La moralit6 
de I'enfant a pour facteurs les conditions sociales et individuelles au 
milieu desquelles il est forc6 de vivre. C'est \k une v6rit6 admise 
aujourd'hui comme incontestable m^me par les partisans des doctrines 
anthropologiques, qui attribuent cependant, avec trop de complaisance, 
une influence pr6pond6rante au temp6ramment individuel. Mais il 
ne sufiit pas de diagnostiquer le mal, d'en montrer la gravite et le 
danger; il faut indiquer des remfedes pour le combattre, et, s'il est 
possible, pour le gu^rir. II s'agit d'arr^ter, dhs le d^but, ces instincts 
mauvais qui conduiront Tenfant au d61it; il s'agit de faire de Thygifene 
morale. 

L'initiative priv6e est loin d'etre impuissante pour aider a 
accomplir cette tache immense de la preservation des enfants en 
danger moral. Nous estimons que TEtat doit encourager et favoriser 
les 6tablissements charitables dont les efforts tendront k atteindre 
ce but. 

Mais il est n6cessaire qu'ils soient aid^s par la puissance publique 
et que les l^gislateurs, dans tous les pays, secondent Taction des 
particuliers et des ceuvres qui travaillent k preserver d'une premiere 
chute les enfants exposes k aevenir des d^linquants ou des criminels. 

II y a done des mesures U^slatives k recommander en vue de la 
preservation des enfants et il importe de signaler celles qui r^sultent 
de Texperience ou des Etudes faites par les hommes comp6tents. 

Examinons d'abord celles qu'il conviendrait d'appliquer aux 
enfants appartenant k des families honn^tes, mais dont les parents 
ne savent pas ou ne peuvent pas leur assurer la surveillance et la 
direction dont ils ont besoin. 

Nous verrons ensuite ce qu'il y aurait k proposer pour la protection 
des enfants dont les parents sont indignes. 



II. 

Si la famille est trop faible pour donner k la morality de I'enfant 
les soins qui sont n^cessaires pour le diriger dans la bonne voie, c'est 
au secours de cette faiblesse que le l^gislateur doit venir, et I'^cole est 
certainement un des moyens les plus efficaces. II est le meilleur pour 
empecher le vagabondage des jeunefe enfants, et, par suite, pour pr6- 
venir leurs d61its. II ne suflfit pas de poser le principe de I'obligation 
en mati^re d'instruction primaire, il faut aussi se pr^occuper d'en 
assurer I'application, non seulement en 6dictant des p6nalit6s contre 
les parents, ce qui est insuffisant, mais en conduisant de force les 
r^fractaires sur les bancs de I'^cole. 

C'est ainsi qu'en Angleterre les commissions scolaires locales 
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{school boards) des grandes villes nomment ^ leurs firais des agents 
appel^s bedeaux des enfants ipoys' beadles) ^ qui ont pour mission 
d'arreter et de conduire devant la justice tous les enfants rencontres 
aux heures de classes, errant dans les rues. Pour ces enfants on a 
organist, en 1876, un nouveau type d'^cole industrielle, des 6coLes 
industrielles extemes {day industrial schools) ^ ne difF^rant d'ailleurs 
des 6coles primaires ordinaires que parceque les enfants y sont 
envoy6s par ordre du magistrat et y restent toute la joum6e. Puis 
comme ces 6coles elles-mimes ^taient devenues insufiisantes, on a 
fond^ les 6coles de vagabonds {truant schools) j destinies k intimider 
les indisciplin6s. 

Lorsqu'un enfant est ramass6 dans la rue par un des agents 
sp6ciaux dont nous venons de parler, la commission scolaire, apr^s 
avoir averti les parents, porte plainte devant un tribunal de juridiction 
sommaire qui peut ordonner k Tenfant de .frequenter une 6cole 
industrielle exteme. Si, sans excuse valable, Tenfant neglige de se 
rendre exactement k T^cole, les parents sont frappds d'une amende 
de 5 shillings, k moins qu'ils ne justifient avoir fait vainement tout 
ce qui ^tait en leur pouvoir. L'enfant est alors consider^ comme un 
insoumis qu'il faut r^duire k tout prix, et il est dirig6 pour quelc[ues 
mois sur une 6coIe de vagabonds ou mSme sur une ecole industnelle 
interne. 

Ainsi les Anglais consid^rent que Tenfant doit etre contraint k 
frequenter T^cole priinaire, et que la justice a le droit d'intervenir 
pour lui imposer cette frequentation et lui infliger des p6nalit6s, s'il 
s'y refuse. Ce parti, que les Anglais tirent de Tenseignement primaire 
obligatoire pour empecher le vagabondage des jeunes enfants, est 
assur^ment digne d'etre propos6 comme exemple aux autres nations, 
dont les lois sont souvent insuffisantes pour assurer la frequentation 
de recole. 

En France, par exemple, les 6coles publiques et priv6es des 
grandes villes n'ont pas assez de places pour recevoir tous les ehfants, 
et lorsqu'un 6colier est trop souvent absent k la classe, on le met k 
la porte, en lui donnant ainsi Toccasion de vagabonder davantage. 
De plus, les sanctions 6dict6es par la loi contre les parents sont 
insuffisantes. 

Sans doute, Tinstruction seule n'a pas le pouvoir de detoumer du 
vice ; elle n'est que Tauxiliaire de T^ducation, qui doit servir k faire 
D^netrer les grands principes de la morale religieuse dans Tame de 
'enfant. Mais pendant qu'un enfant est k T^cole, il ne subit pas 
a contagion de la rue, et c'est la rue qui est la grande corruptrice. 
L'^cole obligatoire, qui doit preserver Tenfant du vagabondage, doit 
etre compiet^e par des classes de garde, dans lesquelles les enfants 
sont surveill6s pendant le temps qui s'fecoule entre Theure de la 
fermeture de T^cole et celle k laquelle les parents, la mhre au moins, 
reviennent de Tatelier au foyer familial. 

Mais recole n'est pas par elle-meme suffisante pour combattre les 
mauvais instincts des enfants, et d'ailleurs beaucoup d'enfants, qui 
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ont d6pass^ 1'a.ge scolaire, se trouvent en danger moral, exposes k 
devenir des d61inquants, des malfaiteurs, faute de surveillance et de 
direction dans leur famille. Aussi I'^cole doit etre consid6r^e surtout 
comme le point de depart des mesures k prendre pour la protection 
des enfants chez leur parents. 

Quelles doivent etre ces mesures, et comment r^soudre le 
probllme de la pr6servation des enfants qui ^ppartiennent k des 
families honn^tes, mais qui, n'^tant pas surveilUs, sont expos6s k 
se laisser entratner par leurs mauvais instincts jusqu'^ devenir des 
d61inquants ? 

II nous semble que tout le monde doit 6tre d'accord pour 
reconnattre qu'il y a lieu de charger une autorit^ sp6ciale de veiller 
sur ces enfants. 

Mais quelle sera cette autorit6 ? Deux syst^mes sont possibles : 
le patronage d'une autorit^ administrative soit publique, soit priv^e^ 
comme en Angleterre, dans les pays Scandinaves et aux Etats Unis 
d'Am^rique ; ou une autorit6 judiciaire, comme en AUemagne et 
celle qu'on propose de constituer en France dans la personne des 
juges de paix. Nous croyons qu*il n'est pas possible <r6tablir cette 
autorit6 suivant un type uniforme dans tous les pays, et puisque cette 
6tude est destin^e k un Con^^s international, nous estimons qu'il 
faut laisser chaque nation libre de constituer Tautorit^ tut61aire 
dont il s'dgit suivant son g6nie propre et ses moeurs particuli^res. 

Nous reconnaissons combien est ing^nieuse et efficace Taction des 
soci^t6s priv6es qui, en Angleterre, protfegent les enfants contre eux- 
memes et contre ceux qui les entourent. Nous savons qu'en Am6rique 
plusieurs Etats ont organist la surveillance administrative de T enfant 
en danger moral dans la famille, et que I'agent d'Etat {state agent) f, 
aid6 par plusieurs adjoints r6tribu6s sur les fonds publics, veille sur la 
conduite des enfants menaces de poursuites judiciaires et plac6s par 
une sentence de mise en 6tat d'6preuve (a sentence of probation), pour 
un temps d6termin6 sous la surveillance de TEtat, tout en restant dans 
leur famille. 

En Norwege et en Danemarck il existe une autorit6 pupillaire 
sp6ciale, chargle de prot6ger les enfants dans leur famille. En 
Norwfege cette autorit6 est confine k une commission compos6e d'un 
juge, d'un pasteur, de cinq notables choisis par le conseil communal, 
d'un m^decin, d'une ou deux femmes. Tout mineur de 14 ans qui 
a commis un d61it, ou qui ne va pas k I'^cole, ou qui re9oit une 
mauvaise Education, est traduit devant cette commission, qui peut 
adresser des remontrances aux parents, ou bien ordonner que Tenfant 
sera plac^ pendant six mois au plus dans une maison de correction. 
En Danemarck, une loi du 24 Mai 1879 a investi les juges du pouvoir 
d'ordonner qu'un chatiment corporel sera inflig^ k T^nfant qui a une 
mauvaise conduite, et ce sont ies parents eux-m6mes qui sont charg6s 
d'ex6cuter cette decision. 

Ces divers pays font exercer la surveillance sur ces enfants en 
danger moral et restant dans leur famille par une autorit^ de Tordre 
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administratif. On peut se demander si ce systfeme ofFre toutes les 
garanties desirables, et, s'il n'est pas pr6f6rable, comme nous le 
croyons, de confier cette mission k un magistrat de Tordre judiciaire, 
qui jouera mieux le role d'un ami d6sint6resse vis-i-vis de Tenfant et 
sa famille. 

C'est ce qu'on a pens6 en Allemagne, ou il existe une autorit^ 
sp6ciale, le tribunal de tutelle, charg6e d'exercer dans les families, au 
nom de TEtat, un controle permanent sur Texercice de I'autorite 
paternelle. Ce tribunal de tutelle, qui se compose d'un juge unique, 
le juge de paix, veille sur les int^r^ts mat6riels et moraux de Tenfant, 
et il peut, toutes les fois que cela lui paratt n6cessaire, soumettre cet 
enfant k Teducation forc6e, c'est k dire, ordonner son placement 
dans une famille recommandable ou dans une maison d'education et 
de r6forme. 

Le 16gislateur allemand vient d'6tendre les pouvoirs du tribunal 
de tutelle et de Tautoriser k placer sous un r6gime special tous les 
enfants mal eiev6s et en danger moral, quelle que soit la cause de 
cette corruption. Tel est I'objet de la loi du z Juillet igoo, dont 
Tart. I*' 8 3 est ainsi con9u : ** Le mineur (de 18 ans) sera soumis 
k une education attentive, lorsque ses parents, les personnes qui 
reinvent ou r6cole manquant sur lui d'influence 6ducatrice, cette 
mesure sera n6cessaire pour empecher sa complete corruption morale.** 
D^sormais TEtat, en vertu de cette disposition legale, acquiert le 
droit de se substituer k la famille, m6me en I'absence d'un d61it de 
I'enfant et de toute faute ou negligence des parents, lorsque 
reducation familiale aura donn^ un mauvais resultat. Cette dis- 
position evidemment excessive est temper6e par une autre fort 
int^ressante contenue dans Tart. 10 § 2, qui autorise, en pareil cas, 
le placement du mineur dans sa famille sous la surveillance de 
I'autorite communale. En d'autres termes, 1' administration, au lieu 
d'enlever I'enfant k sa famille k la suite de la decision du tribunal 
de tutelle, peut I'y laisser. Mais alors cette famille devient, en 
quelque sorte, mandataire de 1' administration ; elle ei^ve I'enfant sous 
la surveillance de I'autorite communale, qui exerce un contrdle dans 
la famille sur I'enfant, qui lui est laisse en vertu d'une decision du 
tribunal de tutelle. 

En Belgique, les enfants en danger moral, mais dont les parents 
ne sont pas mdignes, sont surveilies dans leur famille par des comites 
de patronage, qui existent dans chaque arrondissement judiciaire, 
prennent les enfants sous leur tutelle et les defendent au besoin contre 
I'insouciance de leurs parents. Ces comites, qui sont subventionnes 
par I'Etat, entretiennent des relations avec un grand nombre de 
membres correspondants, choisis dans les communes rurales, parmi 
les personnes notables, et ces correspondants se chargent de visiter les 
enfants et de les surveiller. 

En HoUande, cette tutelle exercee tant k regard de I'enfant que 
de sa famille a ete imitee par la Societe prqtectnce de I'enfance {pro 
juventute) d' Amsterdam. Cette societe, creee en Octobre 1896 par 
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M. le professeur Van Hamel, comprend trois sections, dont Tune se 
charge de la surveillance des enfants signal6s comme se trouvant en 
danger moral dans leur famille. 

Ces diverses organisations destinies k prot6ger I'enfant sans 
I'enlever k ses parents, qui ne sont pas indignes de r^lever, mais qui 
ont besoin d'etre aid6s et guides dans la tiche de r6ducation, sont 
ing6nieuses et efficaces. Elles peuvent toutes aboutir k d'excellents 
r^sultats et je ne vois pas qu'il y ait lieu de recommander les unes 
plutdt que les autres. 

Le point essentiel, c'est qu'une autorit6 soit investie par la loi du 
droit de protfeger Tenfant qui est en danger moral, de pr6venir sa 
chute d^nnitive et de Tempficher de devenir un dfelinquant ou un 
criminel, ssms Tenlever pour cela k sa famille lorsqu'eUe n'est pas 
indigne de le conserver. 

Nous terminerons nos observations sur cette question en parlant 
de ce qu'on se propose de faire en France k regard des enfants dont 
il s'agit. 

On demande qu'un magistrate que les justiciables connaissent 
bien et qui a I'occasion de les voir de pr^s et de leur donner des 
conseils, soit charg^ de veiller k la protection des enfants en danger 
moral.^ Son action serait provoqu6e par des associations s'occupant 
de la preservation des enfants dont I'lducation est trop n^glig^e par 
des parents indifFi^rents ou n'ayant pas le temps de s'en occuper. Ces 
associations cr££es sur le module du Patronage Familial, qui vient 
d'etre organist k Paris par M. le ju^e d'instruction Albanel, signaleront 
aux juges de paix les enfants remis k leurs parents par les autorit^s 
administratives ou judiciaires, avant toute comparution devant la 
justice repressive, et se feront confier par le magistrat la surveillance 
de ces entants tout en les laissant k leurs parents, lorsqu'il sera 6tabli 

aue ceux-ci n'ont pas I'^nergie ou le loisir de faire leur Education et 
e corriger leurs mauvais instincts. Le juge de paix pourrait 6tre 
assist^ dans Texercice de cette magistrature par une commission 
locale, dite commission de preservation de I'enfance. EUe fonction- 
nerait au si^ge de chaque tribunal d'arrondissement et comprendrait 
parmi ses membres le Procureur de la R^publique, un fonctionnaire 
de TAssistance publique, le Bitonnier de I'Ordre des Avocats ou le 
President de la Chambre des Avou^s. 

Nous aurons ainsi une autorit6 permanente, charg^e de surveiller 
les enfants et de contr61er Texercice de la puissance patemelle dans 
les families d^jk signal6es par Tarrestation d'un enfant. Les parents 
eux-mfemes pourront solhciter ce patronage lorsqu'ils auront ^t^ 
avertis du danger par une premiere faute, souvent une peccadille, 
que I'enfant aura commise. lis trouveront dans les comit6s ainsi 
organises, et fonctionnant sous les yeux du juge de paix, des 
auxiliaires pour la preservation de leur enfant, et des coUaborateurs 
pour corriger ses mauvais instincts. 



^ Ce magistrat est le- juge de paix. 

P.O. 
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III. 

Pla9ons nous maintenant en face de la seconde hypothfese qu'il 
faut pr6voir et qui est celle dans laquelle la famille de Tenfant est 
responsable des dangers auxquels il est expos6. Quelles sont les 
mesures k recommander, en pareil cas, au 16gislateur pour prot^ger 
Tenfant centre Tindignit^ ou le mauvais vouloir de ses parents ? 

Nous croyons que la mesure essentielle de protection qui s'impose 
alors est celle consistant k dessaisir les parents de leur autorit6 sur 
I'enfant. C'est aux tribunaux qu'il faut confier la mission haute et 
sacr6e de conf^rer aux services publics d'assistance et aux ceuvres de 
charit6 privdes les pouvoirs de tutelle indispensables pour assurer, k 
d^faut des parents indignes, une action bienfaisante de preservation 
sur les enfants en danger moral. La ndcessite d'intervenir par des 
mesures legislatives pour r^primer les abus de la puissance patemelle 
est signalde depuis longtemps par^^ous ceux qui s'occupent de la 
protection de Tenfance: quelque affligeante que soit cette constatation, 
on est bien oblig6 de reconnaltre que les parents sont souvent les 
pires ennemis de leurs enfants. La desorganisation de la famille 
modeme, I'abaissement de sa morality et du sentiment de ses devoirs, 
exigent un contr61e plus ri^oureux de I'autoritd domestique. 

C'est ce (}ui a 6th t6slIis6 par notre loi fran9aise du 24 Juillet 1889, 
sur la protection des enfants maltrait^s ou moralement abandonn6s» 
Joi qui permet aux tribunaux de prononcer la ddchdance des parents 
qui corrompent leurs enfants, et de placer ceux-ci sous I'autoritd 
tutelaire d'un service public d'assistance ou d'une institution privde de 
bienfaisance. 

Cette loi, malgr^ certaines imperfections de detail, mdrite d'etre 
propos^e comme module aux r^formateurs, qui voudront introduire 
dans la legislation de leur pays de mesures efficaces de protection des 
enfants dont les families sont indignes. 

D'aprfes la loi du 24 Juillet 1889, la d^chdance motiv^e par la 
corruption des parents est prononc^e par les tribunaux qui, dans 
certains cas, ont le droit de ne pas Tordonner et, dans d'autres cas 
plus graves, ne peuvent s'y refuser. Les parents ont aussi la faculte 
avec rautorisation du tribunal de renoncer expressdment k leurs droits, 
de puissance patemelle sur Tenfant en faveur d*un service public 
d'assistance, d'une oeuvre de bienfaisance privde ou mSme d'un 
particulier charitable. 

Toutefois il convient de faire remarquer que notre loi fran9aise de 
1889 est all^e trop loin, en obligeant les juges k prononcer contre les. 
parents la d^chdance complete de tous les droits de la puissance 
patemelle, au lieu de leur laisser la facultd de n'enlever, dans certains* 
cas, aux p^re et m^re que I'exercice de quelques uns des attributs de 
leur autoritd. II y a en efFet des parents dont I'indifFi^rence coupable 
est pouss^e si loin qu'elle met leur enfant en danger moral, mais qui 
ne sont pas afriv^s k un degr^ d'indignit^ telle qu'il soit n^cessaire de 
les priver de tous droits sur I'enfant. II suffit de leur enlever le droit 
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de garde et d'dducation pour le remettre en des mains plus ddvou^es, 
et la protection de Tenfant sera ainsi suiiisamment assur^e, sans qu'il 
soit n^cessaire de briser compl^tement et k tout jamais lea liens qui 
Tunissent k sa famille. En Prance, cet exc^s de notre loi du 
24 Juillet 1889 a 6t6 reconnu ; et une loi post^rieure du 19 Avril 1898 
y a port6 remade, au moins k Tdgard des enfants d61inquants, en 
donnant aux tribunaux le pouvoir d'en confier la garde k une autre 
personne qu'aux parents. 

Lorsque la d^ch^ance de Tautorit^ patemelle a 6t6 prononc^e, que 
va devenir Tenfant ? II n'est pas un orphelin, puisc^ue ses parents 
existent; il n'est pas un coupable, puisque la justice ne I'a pas 
poursuivi ; il est une malheureux, auquel fait ddfaut la protection 
naturelle de sa famille ; il est un abandonne dans le sens moral 
du mot. 

Les mis^res des enfants se trouvant dans cette situation appellent 
un remade, qu'on ne pent trouver que dans Torganisation d'un service 
special qui, ayant k sa disposition des ^tablissements d'^ducation d'un 
genre tout particulier, y placera ces enfants ainsi enlevds k Taction 
ddmoralisatrice de leur famille. La cr6ation de ces 6tablissements 
destines aux enfants moralement abandonn6s est demandde en 
France depuis plusieurs ann6es sous le nom d'Ecoles sp6ciales de 
preservation. 

Mais, dans aucun pays, I'Etat ne peut accomplir, k lui seul, cette 
tSche immense d'dlever les enfants soustraits k Taction de leurs 
parents, qui les laissent se corrompre. L'Etat manque fr6quemment 
de souplesse dans ses m^thodes d'6ducation, et, d'ailleurs, les 
ressources p6cuniaires lui font souvent d6faut. Aussi les lois doivent- 
elles prdvoir, k c6t6 des services publics, qu'elles organisent, le 
concours de la bienfaisance priv^e. Celle-ci plus libre dans son 
action, plus inventive dans ses proc^dds, plus afFranchie de Tuniformitd 
qui est impos^e k ce qui est officiel, plus abandonn^e aux inspirations 
de son zMe, est admirablement outillle pour crder ces dtablissements, 
dont la variety seule peut repondre k la multiplicity infinie des besoins 
de Tenfance. L'Etat doit favoriser et encourager la creation et le 
d^veloppement des institutions de bientaisance privies dont la destina- 
tion est de recueillir et d'^lever les enfants s6par6s de leur famille 
indigne, devenus des abandonn^s, et qu'il s'agit de sauver en les 
prdservant de chutes irr^parables. 

Nous terminone done cette 6tude sommairs des mesures legislatives 
k recommander pour la preservation des enfants en danger moral, en 
exprimant le voeu que, chez toutes les nations qui se prdoccupent 
de cette grave question, le l^gislateur associe la collaboration des 
societes et des particuliers charitables k Taction de TEtat dans Toeuvre 
si n^cessaire et si difficile de la protection de Tenfance menac^e dans 
sa moralite par des parents corrompus on dej^ criminels. 
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MENDICANT CHILDREN. 

By monsieur HENRI JOLY, 
Doyen Honaraire de FaculUj Paris. 

Y-A-T-iL plus lieu d*excuser la mendicit6 chez les enfants que che^ 
les adultes ? II faut distinguer. 

Che2 les adultes, et k plus forte raison, che2 les vieillards, il y 
a des infirmes, des estropi6s, des femmes charg6es d*enfants et 
abandonn6es de leurs maris, il y a des ouvriers qui sortent de Thdpital 
sans ouvrage. A ceux-1^, la soci6t6 ne peut interdire de mendier que 
si elle leur procure, d'une manidre ou de Tautre, Tassistance qui leur 
est devenue n6cessaire — soit Tassistance par le travail, s'iis sont 
encore aptes k travailler, soit, s'ils ne le sont pas, I'assistance pure et 
simple. En dehors de ces n6cessit6s que tout peuple chr6tien s'attache 
k r6duire de plus en plus ou par une bonne organisation de I'assistance 
publique, ou mieux encore par une politiqe lib6rale k Tendroit des 
ceuvres priv6es, Tadulte doit evidemment gagner sa vie lui-meme et 
trouver fui-m6me le moyen de sortir, sans manoeuvre d6gradantes, de 
sa situation embarrass^e. 

L'entant, lui, n'est jamais, ou n'est que bien rarement en 6tat de 
se tirer d'aflaire k lui tout seul. II faut qu'il demande ; cela est 
dans sa nature et par consequent dans ses habitudes forc6es. D'autre 
part, si ceux qui ont autorite sur lui lui commandent d'aller tendre la 
main, il est encore naturel qu'il ob6isse ; car demander et ob^ir, ainsi 
se r6sumera pendant de longues ann6es, presque toute sa vie. 

Mais k qui doit-il demander ce qui lui est n^cessaire ? A ses 
parents, qui ont envers lui des devoirs 6troits. S'ils ne sont plus \k^ la 
piti6 qu'inspire son denuement et son impuissance le fait promptement 
recueillir. II n'est point d'exemple d'enfants en has age pour qui 
I'assistance publique ou la bienfaisance priv^e n'ait point remplac6 
le pfere et la mhre disparus. II n'est plus gufere, non plus, de nation 
qui ne veille sur Tenfant pour lui procurer le bienfait de T^cole et les 
moyens de la frequenter sans fetre arr6t6 par le froid ou par la faim. 

De tous ces faits 616mentaifes il r6sulte, ce semble, que si, en 
g6n6ral, Tenfant est personnellement plus excusable de menaier, cette 
mendicity fait encore moins d'honneur k la soci6t6 qui la tolfere. 

Elle est aussi k d'autres ^gards infiniment plus regrettable. 

D6composons, en efFet, Tenfance en ses principales p6riodes : Dans 
une premifere p6riode qui se termine k six ou sept ans, il faut que 
Tenfant soit mis k m^me de grandir sans trop soufFrir ; la seconde 
p^riode est celle de T^cole ; la troisifeme celle de I'apprentissage. 

Ou, si Ton fait mendier un enfant tout jeune, il est d'exp^rience 
universelle qu'on s'applique k attirer sur lui le plus possible la 
piti6 des passants. Rien d'ailleurs de plus logique, puis que c'est 
pr6cisement cette piti6 qu'on veut 6mouvoir. De \k ces stratag^mes 
si connus des parents qui, ayant re9u des vfetements pour couvrir la 
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nudit6 de leurs enfants, se hdtent de les d6pouiller pour s*en aller, 
dans un autre quartier, provoquer de nouveau la compassion. 

Fait-on mendier un enf^^nt dans les ann6es qui suivent, on sacrifie 
en lui ce qui devait le preparer k 6tre un homme et lui donner les 
moyens de gagner sa vie lui-meme. 

Quelquefois, il est vrai, notamment dans les grandes villes, nous 
voyons des families envoyer leurs enfants en classe au moins la 
pulpart du temps, et s'arranger ensuite pour les faire mendier aux 
jours et aux heures oix ils ne sont pas assuj^ttis aux exercises scolaires. 
Dans ce syst^me, le mal peut paraitre att6nu6| mais il demeure encore 
considerable et voici pourquoi. 

II est constant que — sauf exceptions tr^s peu nombreuses qui 
peuvent d'ailleurs 6tre secourues par des voies beaucoup plus normales 
— cette mendicity intermittente s'exerce, tout comme Tautre, par de 
fausses declarations, par des recits exag^r^s, bref, par le mensonge. 

II suflBra, je crois, de faire appel aux souvenirs de tous ceux qui 
ont 6t6 en contact avec le monde de la mendicity, mais je puis invoquer 
les depositions de deux directeurs d'6cole qui, ayant adh6r6 & une 
soci6te contre la mendicity des enfants, ont rendu compte de leurs 
enqu^tes et des interrogatoires auxquels ils avaient proc6d6. 

** Ces enfants," dit Tun, " ne me repondent pas, ils s'en vont, ou 
bien me donnent des adresses vagues ou inexactes. Ils sont dress6s 
au mensonges et ne disent pas un mot de vrai ; bien souvent mSme, 
ils inventent des histoires a faire pleurer." 

" Imperturbablement," dit un autre, " ils me donnent des noms 
d'emprunt ou une fausse adresse." 

Ces observations s'appliquent-elles k cette forme de mendicity qui 
consiste en une offre de vente, par enfants, de menus obj^ts tels que 
des plumes, crayons, 6pingles ou fleurs ? 

Ici encore, il y a quelques distinctions k faire. 

II parait que — i, Paris du moins — les petites vendeuses de fleurs 
donnent g6n6ralement d ceux qui les questionnent des renseignements 
moins inexactes. Biles se sentent ^videmment couvertes par une 
autorisation, elles croient, avec un peu de bonne volont6; qu'elles 
exercent un commerce r6gulier ; en tout cas, elles peuvent le dire, et 
soutenir en consequence, qu'elles ne mendient pas. On peu admettre 
qu'il y a Id sans doute une nuance, mais elle est le plus souvent bien 
Ughre. 

Est ce Id, en efFet, pour en enfant, une occupation educative et qui 
suffise k lui assurer les moyens de prendre rang parmis les travailleurs 
vailliants et honnStes ? Non, k coup sur ! Ces enfants-1^ vont et 
vienneht sans surveillance, sans conseils utiles, sans efforts profitables, 
et ne comptent que sur une existence peu digne, ou sur la ruse. 
Dans les soUicitations dont ils assaillent et poursuivent les gens, ils 
affectent un ton apitoyant qui va graduellement d'exageration en 
exageration jusqu'k ce c^u'il y en ait une qui reussisse. Alors, celle-l^, 
Tenfant la retient precieusement et s'en sert ; il s'habitue ainsi de 
plus en plus k un genre d*inaction, k une apparence de pauvrete 
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qui lui rapportent plus que ne ferait un travail r6gulier. Mais tout 
cela c'est du mensonge. En d'autre cas, surtout si, comme il est le 
plus ordinaire, c'est une fiUe qui vend des lacets ou des fleurs, elle 
compte sur sa gentillesse, sur son air calin, sur son sourire. La 
pente est singuliferement glissante, elle aboutira un jour ou Tautre k 
la prostitution ou au chantage. 

D'un relev6 fait a Paris par la Prefecture de Police, il resulte que 
de 1880 k 1896 les agents ont arrfet^ dans la capitale 6,877 mineurs 
de moins de seize ans pour la mendicity, et 22,114 pour faits de 
prostitution. En r6alit6, ces deux categories ne sont point separ6es 
par un abime, et beaucoup franchissent rapidement la distance qui va 
de la premifere k la seconde. De tout ce qui pr6cMe il suit : 

Que la mendicit6 des enfants est pr6judiciable aux int6r^s de 
I'enfant d'abord, puis mSme au int6rlts des famille, parcequ'elle 
d^toume et d6shabitue ces derniferes de m^riter par leurs efforts une 
occupation convenable, facilit6e, s'il le faut, par un aide temporaire, 
elle est prejudiciable, enfin, k Tordre public. 

La vente d'objets de peu de valeur par des enfants sur la voie 
publique n'est qu'une mendicity d^guis^e, elle a toutes sortes de 
mauvaises consequences, surtout pour les fiUes. 

Le remade k ces deux espfeces de mendicity ne parait ni difficile k 
trouver ni difficile k appliquer ; c'est la fr6quentation de T^cole. 
Cette fr6quentation doit etre assur6e par une politique liberale qui ne 
d^courage ni n'entrave aucun devouement. S'il faut ensuite une 
sanction, TEtat aura pour Tinfliger plus d'autorit6 que jamais. 

The Rev. J. H. Thompson, of The Boys' Homes, Clapham, said he hoped the 
section would be able to adopt some definite resolution on the lines of the Manchester 
scheme. He had had considerable experience of the reclamation of boys who sold 
newspapers in the streets, and he had found that there was for the lads an irresistible 
fascination in such a life. It was a sort of gambling existence, and it was very difficult 
to drag them out of it. Almost invariably when a boy ran away from the Homes in 
which he was interested he was certain to discover that he had returned to the streets 
and his bundle of newspapers. It seemed to him that the principle of licensing had 
three very great advantages. First of all it would show up the boys who were selling 
newspapers without their parents' consent. He knew of several cases of the kind in 
London at present, and, further, that in each of them the lads were spending the money 
they thus earned on whatever caught their fancy. Secondly, it would bring into 
public recognition parents who had come down in the world and who allowed their 
children to pick up what they could in the streets. These in such circumstances 
might be nmde to feel ashamed of their laxness. Only the previous dav he saw a 
boy selling papers in the street whose father had a year ago had a profitable business 
and had owned his own trap. That lad had said to him that but for his father he 
would not be engaged in such an occupation ! Then, again, such a licensing system 
as Mr. Peacock had described would better enable them to find boys who ran away 
from small homes like those at Clapham. He knew what a fascination the life of the 
streets had for boys once they experienced it, and he was firmly convinced that the 
principle of licensing would check the evil. (Applause.^ 

Mr. £. Fellows Jenkins said he desired to empnasise the points made in the 
admirable paper which had been read by the Chief Constable of Manchester. In 
America they licensed boys and girls who traded in the streets ; and in New York 
almost the same plan was foUowal as that which had been adopted in Manchester. 
In the city of New York particularly, which was the sphere of his work, boys under 
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seven years of age were not allowed to sell articles in the streets at late hours or to 
appear inadequately clothed. If they were detected breaking either of these regula- 
tions they were arrested, and not only they but their parents also were brought to 
court the next day. It was a specific law in New Vork that a parent who neglected 
to restrain his child from selling papers or other things in the streets without com- 
pl3ring with the conditions imposed could be apprehended and made to suffer for their 
cardessness, and sometimes when it was found that the home environment was bad 
the children were placed in institutions provided for the purpose. The girls who were 
allowed to appear as street hawkers had to stand in an enclosed space, and they were 
very closely watched by the oflScers of the society he had previously mentioned and 
by the police ; any conduct approaching the improper very quickly drew attention to 
them. (Hear, hear). The licensing system had proved of very great benefit in the 
city of New York, and it had taken many boys and girls from the streets. It was 
only bui a step from the gutter to the pavement, and if there was no supervising 
agency tie boys became pidcpockets and the girls went to their ruin. (Applause.) 

Miss Adler, Secretary to the Conmiittee on Wage-Earning Children, said that 
there was an opportunity at present for the friends of children to have something definite 
and practical done for their welfare. The previous week the Home Secretary had 
brought n a Bill dealing with the regulation of wage-earning children, and those 
who had my influence with members of Parliament might be able to induce them to 
brin^ forward amendments to strengthen the measure where it did not go far enough. 
Copies of the Bill were not yet available, but she had some idea of what the main 
clauses woild be. For instance, power would be given to municipalities to obtain 
bye-laws tc regulate street trading by children ; and she hoped that that would be 
inade obligstory. (Applause.) 

Mr. HiRRY Smith, representing the Bradford Cinderella Club, said that in that 
city a licensiig system had been adopted similar to that in vogue in Manchester, and 
one effect of he operation of the principle there was that there was now only one girl 
trading in th< streets of Bradford, she being stationed outside a shop occupied by her 
father. He vas an inspector under the Shop Hours Act and the Factory and Work- 
shops Act, ani in the course of investigations last year he had found that froni 300 to 
400 children >ere employed in shops after school hours. The majori^ of those 
children were i: attendance at hairdressers' establishments for very often thirty hours 
a week, and he:onsidered that that must be very detrimental to their health. Many 
other boys and iso girls were employed in news-agents' places of business for period 
early in the m<ming and late in the evening. That condition of things, he con- 
sidered, was ver unsatisfactory, and he hop^ that if any resolution was passed it 
would do somethig to eradicate it (Applause.) 

Alderman VI)ouGALL,;of Manchester, said he trusted that the boards of guardians 
represented therewould urge the corporations to follow the example set by Man- 
chester, Liverpoo and Bradford. He considered it highly desirable in all attempts 
to reform childrento keep them from bad associations and the stigma of pauperism. 
There were in Machester two schools for workhouse children, but the atmosphere 
of the workhouse was not permitted to permeate there. (Hear, hear). Those 
children who were either deserted or were orphans were found situations, and were 
visited till they attaied the age of eighteen ; and invariably the reports made as to their 
progress were excedingly good. An interesting contrast, however, was furnished by 
that class of childre whose parents were poor people, and who had to be given over 
to the care of their datives. Such were a great trouble. It was very seldom that a 
child who had beer brought up by the guardians was found in the streets, but it 
was often the case/ith others that their parents became a hopeless drag on them 
when they discoverd them in situations earning money. He believed that the 
action which had bee taken by the Corporation of Manchester would to some extent 
solve that difficulty. ^^Applause.) 

Miss Barrett aid that it appeared to her we did not proceed on any clear 
principle in this coutry in our treatment of children. The various laws which we 
had dealing with thevelfare of the young seemed to be but a patchwork of good 
intentions. We allo^td children to grow up without any stated occupation, and to 
develop into useless lembers of the community I People, she thought, might with 
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advantage be a little less generous for the moment and have a more practical eye for 
future results. Very often children were purposely kept in ragged clothes in order to 
excite sympathy, and over and over again it hai^>ened that when a charitable oigani- 
sation offered to respectably clothe a child the parents objected on the ground that 
'* it would not pa^." Most diildren left school at a very early age. The sharpest went 
first, and when without a proper guiding influence these became the worst, because 
the3r went on the streets, and in a sense got on well, but grew up without any 
discipline and without any useful calling. She thought that any legislation that fore- 
vented the making of the pedlar and the vagrant would be a boon, but the question 
ought to be faced in a statesmanlike manner, and it should be emphasised that by 
permitting the growth of these classes they were increasing the economic difficulties 
of tike country. She did not think it was sufficient for a corporation to pass per- 
missive bye-laws. They should be made compulsory all over the country. She had 
had a letter fit>m New York about a fortnight ago, and it was stated by tte writer 
that the licensing of street trading by chilcu-en had already considerably reduced 
juvenile crime there. (Applause.) 

The Hon. Mrs. Croppbr, of Kendal, said she thought they ought to jMiy the 

Seatest attention to what they heard was b^g done in the matter in other countries, 
r. Fellows Jenkins's statement about New York's experience had bien par- 
ticularly interesting, and she thought that they might profitably emulate thaf city and 
allow girls only to stand at appointed places under police supervision. Tie outlook 
provided by the steps which had b^ taken in various quarters was distinctly 
encouraging. (Applause.) 

Councillor J. Morgan, superintendent of a ragged school and *? guardian, 
Merthyr Tydfil, complimented the readers of the papers on the value o/ their con- 
tributions. One point which had been raised rather puzzled him. Itwould be a 
matter of some dimculty, he thought, to tie girls down to one particular pot, because 
they were, as a rule, sent out by their parents for the express purpo^ of visiting 
licensed houses. Proceeding, the speaker instanced the case of a cdrl nin/ vears of age 
who had committed a theft while haunting publichouses, and had thus alien into the 
hands of the police, and of another mite who had been turned out intolie streets one 
Saturday afternoon with a penny cai>ital to shift for herself, and who, afte satisfying her 
hunger with a halfpenny- worth of rice pudding, had made three shilling profit on the 
other halfpenny by selling matches till mne o'clock at night. He was gl4 to s^ that he 
had been able to get the latter child into a home, and he trusted that sb would develop 
into a good woman. (Hear, hear.) One of the worst features o the streets at 
present was that boys of about seven and nine years of age were ^t out by their 
parents to sell papers, and often, afraid to return home without a ceriin minimum of 
profit, perforce had to remain out until the regicHi of midnight. le trusted that a 
strong resolution would be passed advocating compulsory regmation. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gboffrby Drags, said the Bifi which Mr. Ritchie had introduced 
would come before Parliament either about that time or in the autumn, and he 
thought that a strong resolution from that Congress would influenc the Government 
Two ^ears ago the Government had ^ven a pledge, which was$upported by Mn 
Asqmth and the leaders of the Opposition, that legislation dealin^with that subject 
would be passed, and if copies of the Bill could be obtain! they mi^ht be 
submitted to the Congress. But the first thing to do was to emphasise the 
opinions of the practical members who had spoken and to pass ^resolution making 
regulations compulsory and not leaving a loophole of escape forhe local authority. 
The children were at present in great physical and moral dangeiiand those of them 
who were still attending school gained but little firom the educat)Q provided by them 
owin^ to the exhausted condition in which they appeared. Tto there were other 
practical points which they should not overlook. The law dealg with the welCEire 
of children — such as it was — ^was hidden away in the recesses »f the Statute-book, 
and even the practised administrator scarcely knew it in all its ipiifications. There- 
fore with the passing of that Bill they should make the law demand available to the 
public. They should have a codified system such as they had in Irance and Germany. 
Further, it was necessary that there should be a central re^nsible authority for 
carrymg out the law, and it should be provided how far tf municipality could 
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go and how bx private philanthropy cotild be relied on — for there were occasions 
when no law and no board of guardians, however energetic, could replace that 
milk of human kindness which overcame so many difficulties. (Applause.) 

Mr. Shippobottom» Vice-Chairman of the Bolton Union, said he had watched 
the street trading in Manchester for a series of years, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the children engaged in that occupation only went to swell the ranks 
of unskilled labour. One reason why they went on the streets and remained there 
throughout a critical period of their lives was that they could thus earn more money 
than if apprenticed at a regular calling. But he believed that the registration of street 
hawkers would check that. He considered that boys and girls who had been at work 
during the day should not be sdlowed to hawk on the streets at night, and he hoped 
that the watch committees would refuse to licence such children. (Applause.) 

The Rev. T. P. Ashton, of Ilford, correspondent of the society for the Protection 
of Children in India, said that that society had only recently been established, and had 
to meet difficulties peculiar to the coimtry, such as those arising out of marriage ties 
and customs. Street begging was a serious problem in India, where it was common 
for men and women to |^et hold of infants and to keep them in a state of semi- 
starvation in order to excite the pity of the public. Instances had been found where 
the greatest cruelty had been practised for that purpose. He had attended the Congress 
in the hope that he might hear the opinions of those who were more experience in 
the work of protecting children than he was himself, and he had to express his sincere 
thanks for the excellent papers which he had heard read. In conclusion, he might say 
that he should be glad of any private assistance which any one present could render 
him as the representative of the Indian society. (Applause.) 

Mr. KiLLiP said he had never heard a better paper read than that which had 
been presented by the Chief Constable of Manchester. His experience as a wholesale 
news-agent had shown him the dan|^ers to which the boys and girls who frequented 
the streets for their livelihood were hable ; but he did not think it would be advisable 
to pass a hard and £Eist rule for all towns, because the conditions varied in different 
localities. There was one particular subject to which he desired to call attention. It 
was a most disastrous thing that young girls should be allowed to run about the 
courts and alleys of towns and cities at night, but, on the other hand, if they were to 
prohibit them trom selling papers on the streets in the evening, what were they to do 
from the age of fourteen — ^when they left the workhouse — ^till seventeen ? That was 
the most critical part of a girl's life, and there was absolutely no provision for training 
her to be an efficient servant during those years. Guardians would not touch the 
question, and philanthropists avoided it except in the matter of preventive homes ; 
but a girl did not like to go to such institutions and be stamped as a criminal. If the 
ladies who interested themselves in these children would only form themselves into a 
great national committee, with sub-committees in the various towns, and set themselves 
ta provide homes where girls could be taught sewing and other domestic accomplish- 
ments, he thought that a great step would have been made in the saving of young 
girls. (Applause.) 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage moved : «* That this Congress earnestly presses on His 
Majesty's Government the necessity of immediately passing legislation of an obliga- 
tory, not of a permissive, character to deal with the evils of street trading." 

Mr. Killip seconded, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Mrs. Cropper moved : " That this Congress recognises the excellent 
example of New York in allowing girls to sell only at fixed places in the streets, with 
licences and imder police supervision, and desires to see this system extended." 

The Chairman second^, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The following resolutions were also carried unanimously on the motion of Mr. 
Harry Smith : — (i) "That some system of probationary omcers similar to that in 
operation in the United States should be adopted for the supervision of offenders 
under twenty-one years of age " ; and (2) " That this Conference is of opinion that the 
law ought to aim at the reformation rather than the punishment of young criminals, 
and strongly urges in furtherance of this object that all under twenty-one years of age 
should be tried separately from older offenders." 

The Chairman said he had listened with great attention to all the papers that 
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had been read during the week, and he hoped that when they and the discussions 
were published a great deal of useful information would be distributed throughout 
the country. He had ventured to make a few remarks when the meetings of the 
section were begim by way of calling their attention to the Society of Comparative 
Legislation, which published its volumes twice a year. It was started originally by 
the late Lord Herschell, and it had the confidence and support of all the great 
lawyers in the country. All the le^slation that had been referred to could be found 
in its publications, which he heartily commended to their notice. He had to thank 
them very much for the support which they had given to the chair during the last 
few days. (Applause.) He had to apologise for not appearing before them the next 
and last day, but his friend Mr. Geofirey Drage had consented to fill his place. 
(Applause.) 

The meeting then adjourned. 



EDUCATIONAL AND 
PHILANTHROPIC SECTION. 

Mr. William Bousfield again occupied the chair on Thursday, when Miss 
Mason (Local Government Board Inspector of Boarded-out Children) read the 
following paper: — 

THE BOARDING-OUT SYSTEM 

By miss mason, 

Local Government Board Senior Inspector of Boarding-out. 

It is no doubt true that ^'that which is best administered is 
best," We may go further and say that a bad system well 
administered is better than a good one badly administered. But 
why should we be content with either of these alternatives ? There 
is something beyond and higher than this. Why not aim at best 
administering the best system ? 

The boarding-out system is, in my experience, quite either the 
very best or the very worst of systems, according to the manner in 
which it is administered. 

And, as this is an International Congress, and there are, I hope, 
many strangers present, it may be as well to explain what my 
experience is, and why I always give experience^ not opinion. 

For seventeen years I have been the Local Government Board 
official Inspector of Boarding-out. For thirteen years I was the 
only such inspector, and inspected single-handed the whole of the 
children boarded out beyond the union in England and Wales. 
Only four years ago a second lady was appointed as inspector, and 
this year a third has been added. For some years before my official 
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appointment I had voluntarily supervised the whole of the children 
boarded out within the union of my own county, Notts, through a 
staff of ladies whom I enlisted and appointed with the concurrence 
of the guardians. And occasionally, when circumstances demanded 
it, I attended each of the eight boards of guardians by their invita- 
tion, judging it better to devote myself to a particular work, the 
care of the children, rather than to a particular place, by becoming 
a guardian myself of one union. And before this, for the whole 
of my life, as long as I can remember, I, with the rest of my family, 
lived and worked among the poor or labouring people in various 
parts of England and Wales. 

This was why the Local Government Board asked me to 
undertake my present office. 

It is almost unnecessary in such an audience to enumerate the 
advantages of the boarding-out system. It is the cheapest. It 
costs, roughly speaking, only about /14 per year per child. There 
are no building, establishnient, or staff expenses. In England half-a- 
crown a quarter to the relieving and medical officers each, for each 
child boarded out within the union, is all the charges of this nature, 
and beyond the union there are only the salaries and travelling 
expenses of the official inspectors. 

A natural family life teaches the children how to mix with the 
world and take care of themselves. They learn the value of money 
by errands to the shops, and so on. 

And though ordinary cottage life certainly does not train girls 
for domestic service in larger houses, they learn that ordinary 
domestic cottage life against the time when they become the wives 
of labourers or working men. 

As to boys, the boarding-out system is to some extent a means 
of bringing labourers back to the land. A few years ago there was 
an over-supply of labour, and work was not always to be had. Now 
it is the reverse. Labour is scarce. In the space of this paper I 
cannot discuss this large question, but will say shortly that, in my 
experience, an agricultural labourer's life is, if dull and monotonous, 
on the whole a happier and certainly a healthier life than that of 
an unskilled town workman, and that, for unskilled workmen, it is 
better paid, taking into account the extras and additional payments 
made in kind in the country and the lesser cost of rent and living. 

In a certain proportion of cases the foster-parents become really 
attached to the children, who thus gain a real home, and sometimes 
fathers and mothers who could scarcely care or do more for them 
if they were really their own. Many of these poor children are sickly 
or affected by repulsive diseases. It would be impossible to speak 
too highly of the care and nursing bestowed upon them by some 
foster-parents. Others, again, spend upon them much more than 
they receive for their food and clothing. For instance, some I know 
have bought pianos for them, and give them music lessons. But 
these are the exceptions, not the rule, and nothing has done more to 
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damage the boarding-out system than the claim made for it by its 
extreme advocates that this disinterested affection is general. 

The average foster-parent takes the child for the profit which is 
certainly made upon its allowance of four shillings a week for 
maintenance and ten shillings a quarter for clothing, besides having 
doctors, medicines, any extras, and school expenses free. And if the 
foster-parent gives the child a sufficient value in return, and treats 
it kindly, that is all we need demand. 

But the greatest advantage of the boarding-out s}rstem is one 
possessed by no other, in that the child has a foothold in the world, 
and friends, or at least acquaintances, and a place to return to between 
situations or on a holiday when in service. In this respect all Poor 
Law and most voluntary institutions are alike. None of them can 
receive the children back in after life as to a real home. In this respect 
a cottage home, or ** scattered home," however small and however 
home-like it is made to appear, has not the smallest advantage over 
the largest ** barrack school." But it is the almost universal rule 
that boarded-out children thus return in after life to their foster- 
parents, and this is equally the case whether the home has been 
good or bad, for the child knows no other. Moreover, the foster- 
parents welcome the children back, if not from affection, at least 
from force of habit or for the sake of their services or their 
payments as lodgers. The fact that a child thus returns is not 
a proof of the satisfactory character of a particular home, but of 
the advantages of the boarding-out system generally ; and, whatever 
the motives of the foster-parents, the child still has a home of some 
kind. But it shows the extreme importance of placing children only 
in homes where the influence which is to last through life shall be 
good, moral, and wholesome. 

On the other hand, no other system is open to the abuses of 
boarding out. Foster-parents may, and not infrequently do, take 
children for the sake of the profit to be made out of their payments 
or services, and ill-treat, starve, neglect, or drudge them. 

The committees or supervisors may, and often do, place children 
with persons in whom they are interested, not for the sake of the 
children, but that of the benefit of their payments to the foster-parents. 
I have even known cases where it would seem that the children's 
payments were paying the rents of foster-parents who were tenants of 
members of the boarmng-out committee. 

Whatever the system of boarding out, every one agrees that two 
things are necessary : (i) Careful selection of the homes and foster- 
parents; and (2) careful supervision and inspection of them afterwards. 
No one disputes this ; but the question is : What are proper selection 
and supervision ? 

Selection. — Few people will deny that the foster-parents should 
be of respectable character. This, however, is not all. They should 
be possessed of sufficient means not to depend upon the children's 
payments for a living. The presence or absence of other children in 
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the house must be considered, and there may not be more than five 
in all. When a child is first boarded out there it is not usually a good 
plan to place children where there are young babies, as they are apt to 
be used as nurses and drudges rather than as children of the house. 
Nor is it wise, as a rule, to place boys with widows or single women, 
as they otow out of control. They are better placed where there is a 
man. Houses where lodgers are received are not, as a rule, desirable ; 
and where the family consists, or is to consist, of a married couple and 
both boys and girls, three bedrooitis are necessary for the proper 
separation of the sexes. Now, if each of us were to think of the 
houses, one by one, in whatever village we know best, we should find 
that those where all these conditions are fiilfiUed, and where, in 
addition, the occupiers are willing to board children, are few and far 
between. Those who urge boarding out on a wholesale scale, and 
state that good homes are to be found everywhere and in large 
numbers, are either ignorant of country life or wilfiiUy shut their eyes 
to facts. 

Further, it is not every child that is suitable for boarding out. 
Foster-parents would not receive those who have parents able to 
claim them whenever they pleased, and upset all they had done for 
the children. Foster-parents do not, and cannot be expected to, take 
to elder children with habits already formed as they can to little ones, 
whom, as they say, they can train m their own ways. Elder children 
are, therefore, taken more for the sake of their services, and are not 
always kindly treated. 

Moreover, the form of agreement between guardians and boarding- 
out committees contains a clause expressly providing that the guardians 
shall receive back any child who after being boarded out shall be 
found to be suffering from any incurable bodily disease, or from 
lunacy, or shall in the judgment of the committee be incorrigible and 
of confirmed bad habits. A considerable number of boarded-out 
children are thus actually returned upon the guardians' hands. The 
boarding-out system thus only deals with the pick of the children, and 
cannot be fairly compared with the schools or other systems which 
have to deal with all, including the rejected of the boarding out, and 
make the best of them. 

Boarding out, though the best of systems for those children it 
can properly deal with, must therefore be supplemented by other 
methods, and cannot be universal or general. 

Proper Inspection. — But though a home may be thoroughly 
well chosen, and the foster-parents long and intimately known as of 
excellent character, there is no saying beforehand how anyone will 
turn out in his or her treatment of children. Besides, it should be 
remembered, there are likes and dislikes between children and grown- 
ups, and where one may suit another may not. It is easy to be kind 
to a child you are fond of. It is not so easy when the child is naughty, 
troublesome, or disagreeable in its habits. It then requires much 
patience and a strong sense of duty to deal with it properly. You 
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cannot tell how any foster-parents will act till they are tried, and 
if you are to board out only perfect children the system must be very 
inadequate. 

Not one person, but everyone, says to me : ** Yes, I dare say 
abuses may happen elsewhere, but it is not possible here, where we 
know the foster-parents so well." I could give you any number of 
instances where persons who have said this to me have been amazed 
and shocked at circumstances which I have afterwards discovered. 

Now, how are we to prevent such abuses ? We can never prevent 
them altogether ; but by thorough inspection we can discover them 
before they have gone far, and can remove the child to a better home. 

Everyone agrees that proper inspection is necessary, but, in fact, 
comparatively few people know what thorough inspection really is. 
The gentlemen present will, I hope, not misunderstand me when I 
say that it can only be carried out by ladies. I am not one of that 
class of persons who are so fond of comparing men and women to the 
advantage of the latter. In my experience men and women are much 
alike, taken generally, and men and women both diflfer alike in 
character individually. My reason for saying that women only can 
inspect thoroughly is not because I think women better or sharper 
than men, but because there are certain things which it is quite 
proper for a woman and most improper for a man to do. 

For myself, I always take off or lower the girls' frocks so as to 
see whether their bodies are clean, and whether they are free from 
bruises. If children are beaten, it is generally with a hard stick on 
the upper part of the arms or shoulders, and generally on the left side, 
because those who whack them in temper seize them, facing them, 
with the left hand, and strike them with the right. I also turn up the 
girl's petticoats to see what underclothing they have on, and take oflF 
at least one boot and stocking to see their condition, and whether the 
child has been washed or not. I make the same examinations also in 
the case of boys ; and it must be evident that while there can be 
objection to a lady thus inspecting boys, it is impossible for a gentleman 
to do the same in the case of girls. 

It is, as a rule, only actual experience of the revelations produced 
by this kind of bodily inspection of the children which convinces any- 
one of its necessity. It is difficult to believe that a child one may see 
constantly, even daily, with a clean, tidy outside, and a rosy, smiling 
face, and boarded out with a well-known and trusted neighbour, may, 
under its nice frock or suit, hide a skin incrusted with dirt of months', 
or even years', standing or be beaten black and blue. Yet such cases 
I have found over and over again, and it is only this sort of inspec- 
tion that shows up those foster-parents who attempt to deceive by a 
fair outside and protestations of affection or virtuous sentiments. 
Anyone can see when a child is openly neglected or ill-treated. 
Those are not the worst cases, nor those we have so much to guard 
against, as those where the foster-parents deceive by a plausible 
exterior and behaviour. 
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No foster-parents who are doing their duty resent thorough 
inspection, which only does them justice. Inspectors, like rulers, are 
not merely a terror to evil-doers, but for the praise of those that do 
well. They say it is what thfey would wish to be done in the case of 
their own children if they were left orphans, and the more thoroughly 
the committees carry out their duties the more the foster-parents 
respect and praise them to me. Before my official appointment, a 
dying mother, a working man's wife, begged me, on her death-bed, 
to inspect in the manner I do, saying she knew what it was to leave 
her own children orphans. I gave her my promise, and have kept it. 

In England there are two kinds of official boarding out : 

1. Beyond the union. 

2. Within the union. 

I. As no doubt most of you know, an order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was issued in 1870, by which it became for the first time 
legal to board children out beyond the limits of the union to which 
they are chargeable. In this case they must be sent to a voluntary 
committee of unpaid persons, who must be officially authorised both 
individually and collectively by the Local Government Board for the 
supervision of the children. A committee must consist of not less than 
three persons, some of whom may be gentlemen, but one or more 
of whom must be ladies, in order to carry out the kind of inspection I 
have described. Before any committee is thus authorised they must 
all sign a form of engagement to keep the regulations of the Local 
Government Board, and any member who may be added later must 
also sign a form to the same effect. These committees are now 
authorised to board children out only within limited areas, consisting 
of certain defined parishes. The guardians must, in every case, 
enter into a formal agreement with the committee as to rates of 
payment, &c., and this agreement must receive the sanction of the 
Local Government Board. With this sanction any board or boards 
of guardians may send children to any certified committee in England 
or Wales. The committee undertake the finding of the homes, and 
the entire supervision of the children ; and the payments to the foster- 

Earents are made through them by the guardians. The committee 
ave to appoint one of their number to act as secretary in their 
correspondence with the Local Government Board and the guardians. 
The committee are bound to hold meetings at least quarterly, visit 
the children at least every six weeks, inspect them and their homes, 
and report to the guardians on every child and home at least once 
a quarter. 

In 1889 a Within Unions Order was issued, enabling ^ardians, 
if they please, to dispense with the inspection of the relieving officer, 
and place the children instead under the supervision of a committee 
or committees of ladies within the union. These committees must 
be authorised by the Local Government Board in the same manner 
as committees beyond the union, and they undertake the selection 
of the homes and their supervision and that of the children in the 
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same manner as committees beyond the union. In both cases the 
guardians retain the control of the children, and the power of 
removing them from their homes. 

The committees, both within and beyond the union, are kept up 
to their numbers by the Local Government Board, to whom they 
are bound to send returns of the names and addresses of all their 
members every January and July. If the number of these supervisors 
falls off, the Local Government Board write and ask them to fill 
them up by enlisting fresh persons. If any unauthorised person is 
added, the Local Government Board write to inquire about him or 
her, and, if found to be apparently suitable, this person is authorised 
individually by the Local Government Board as an added member. 

But it is boarding-out beyond the Union only which is inspected 
by the Local Government Board inspectors, who are required, if 
possible, to visit each committee once a year, and as many of the 
children under each as we can, and report to the Local Government 
Board upon each committee, child, and home that we visit. But 
the inspectors are in no way responsible for the children, or their 
placing out, or subsequent supervision. It is the local committees 
who are entirely responsible for them, and the inspector's visits are 
only made for the purpose of ascertaining how their work is carried 
on, and, though finding fault when necessary, helping and encouraging 
them in it. The Local Government Board insists upon the placing 
of the children under committees, not individuals, as individuals may 
die, leave the neighbourhood, or cease to take an interest in the 
children. It has been said, most untruly, that the committee lapse, 
and cease by-and-bye to take an interest in the children. So long as 
any children remain boarded out in any neighbourhood the Local 
Government Board, through their inspectors, keep the committee 
up to the mark. 

The work of a committee is twofold. There is the inspection 
necessary to discover abuses; but there is the pleasanter side of 
fiiendship, help, and encouragement to foster-parents and children. 
It is absolutely impossible that this friendly work can be carried on 
by anyone who is not resident on the spot. An ofiicial inspector 
may, and should be, from her wide experience, quicker to detect 
abuses; but, not living among the foster-parents and children, she 
cannot befriend them as do the local committees. Nor would the 
committees take the same interest in them if the inspectors, by 
attempting it, or by too frequent visits, were to take their responsibility 
from them 

My seventeen years' official experience is that these responsible 
committees of ladies on the spot befriend the children in every possible 
way. They look after their education and moral and religious training, 
encourage them by giving them prizes, books, toys, and all kinds of 
treats — sometimes teach them themselves; look after their clothing, 
cleanliness, and health, their beds and sleeping arrangements, and dl 
else. I know one lady who, through a cold winter, sat up night after 
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night with a dying child. And last, but not least, as a rule the 
committee find situations for the children when of proper age, and 
continue to look after them when in service, and prevent their return 
to the union between situations. Last week I visited a lady who had 
taken two such girls into her own house and service — one because she 
was delicate, scrofulous, of defective sight, amounting to blindness at 
times, the other because she had such a bad temper that she could 
not keep her situations. Could any inspector from a distance do 
such things as these ? * * 

I do not claim that English Poor Law systems and methods are 
perfect. I do not even advocate the boarding out of children within 
the union on the English system. But I do claim that the English 
system of boarding out beyond the union, under the thorough 
inspection of responsible local committees of ladies and gentlemen, 
with the official inspection of ladies as Local Government Board 
inspectors, is, so far as I know, the best in existence. 

The example of Scotland is constantly held up to us by the 
extreme advocates of the boarding-out system for our imitation, 
because they board out a far greater number of children. But, as far 
as I am aware, the children boarded out in Scotland are inspected 
only by relieving officers, who, being men, cannot inspect in the 
thorough manner I have described, and who are not even resident 
on the spot, but visit the children periodically from a distance. 

Ireland, on the other hand, so often considered behind-hand, is 
really far in advance. By recent legislation, or orders, it is obligatory 
upon every board of guardians who board out any childen to appoint 
a committee of ladies for their supervision, whether within or beyond 
the union ; and on the first of last May a lady was appointed by the 
Irish Local Government Board as official inspector of boarding out. 
Given time enough for organization and experience, the Irish system 
of visitation and inspection is likely to become as good as the 
English. 

Monsieur Roy then read the following paper : — 



PROTECTION AWAY FROM FAMILY SURROUNDINGS. 

By M. FERDINAND ROY, 

Vice-Presidrnt du Patronage des jeunes gargons protestants en danger moral (a Paris). 

For many years the Assistance Publique in France has been in 
the habit of placing outside the large towns in the country children 
who have been abandoned and of whom the Assistance Publique 
takes charge. But other societies have been founded besides this 
Assistance Publique, because it has been thought to be urgent to 
assure to the unfortunate abandoned children a religious instruction, 
P.C. 
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and to superintend the placing of them in families where they would 
have a good example set for them. The protection of the young 
Protestant boys in moral danger comes from this desire. The 
Protestants of France believe that they have a duty to perform in 
seeing that their unfortunate little co-religionists should be placed in 
good and worthy Protestant families residing in the country and 
watched over by the clergymen. 

They commenced their work in 1893. 'The children are 
generally placed in the mountainous region of Ardeche, a country 
which is essentially Protestant. The general agent of the Protective 
Society makes a yearly round of visits to the children under super- 
vision, in order to make himself quite sure that they are well cared 
for, healthy, and that those old enough to attend school are following 
their classes. 

The protection of Protestant children is a new work, and the 
position on the 30th of June, 1901, was this : — The number of children 
under protection was 124 ; the average age was twelve years. 

The reason of the protection given and the boardmg out of the 
children has been in forty-four cases the bad conduct of the child, in 
thirty-two cases the bad conduct of the family, and in forty-eight cases 
misery or bad health. Five children have been found to be 
incorrigible, eleven medium, 108 have given entire satisfaction. 

The expenses have amounted to 8,40of. for 124 children, 
which represents a cost of £z 145. od. per child per annum, which is 
comparatively little. If the cost be so low, it is because we only pay 
-for those children between the ages of seven and thirteen years, and 
who are obliged to attend school, and consequently are unable to 
render any service to the families where they are boarded. We pay in 
this case boarding fees varying per month from 6f. (4s. lorf.) to lof. (8s.) 
On the other hand, when the children have passed the school age we 
have no further boarding fee to pay to the families with whom they 
stay. The children assist in the fields and in the general work of the 
farm. Later, when they are able to render valuable service, they 
receive a small salary, which is placed in their name in the savings 
bank. We must say that in many cases where persons recommend 
or point out children who are in moral danger these persons take the 
responsibility of a certain portion of the amount necessary for main- 
tainingf the children. 

The ^eater part of the children in whom the society interests 
itself are little Parisians, who before being sent to the country pass 
through the temporary shelter of the Protective Society at Paris. 
There our director of the shelter, whilst following his business as a 
bookbinder, occupies the children in light work, and at the same 
time studies their characters. If they are really bad or vicious we ask 
for them to be admitted to the reformatory at S^ Foy. If, on the 
other hand, and this is generally the case, the director finds that there 
is a good foundation and that a prolonged stay in the country would 
correct the bad habits or the serious failings contracted in the town, 
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our general agent, who duringf his visits has got to know the families, 
places the children in the families and near the clergymen whose 
temperaments are most in harmony with the children's, and so enable 
them to get better attention both morally and physically than if the 
children were thrown into families in a haphazard manner. As each 
particular problem presents itself our devoted general agent arrives at 
the solution the most favourable under the circumstances. 

Without exception we believe that it is preferable that there 
should not be more than three or four of our children in each village, 
so that they may as quickly as possible become a part of the popula- 
tion of the village. We take the necessary measures to place a 
certain number with artisans, joiners, locksmiths, carpenters, and so 
give them the opportunity of learning a trade. 

Our experience, rather short, but which confirms that of other 
older societies, proves that when it is a question of children who are 
not really perverted it is of the greatest importance to take them away 
from their bad surroundings and to place them in an atmosphere 
physically and morally healthy. It is in the country where this 
salvation can be the more easily brought about, on condition, of course, 
that the children be not placed, in a haphazard manner in any kind of 
a family, and that the children should have the supervision of the 
clergyman of the parish, and be visited from time to time by a repre- 
sentative of the society. 

We can do a great deal of good for children without having a 
very heavy budget of expenses. 

Monsieur Bessibrb (Paris) afterwards read a paper, as follows : — 



DU PLACEMENT FAMILIAL DES ENFANTS 
DELINQUANTS OU VICIEUX. 

BY M. GEORGES BESSlfeRE, 
DccUuf en Droit, Avocai h la Cour d'Appel de Paris, Secrltaire GkUral du Patronage Familial. 

Le placement familial, c'est k dire I'envoi d'un enfant dans une 
famille etrangere, charg^e de s'occuper de son Education et de son 
apprentissage, peut 6tre employ^ comme jnoyen de preservation ou 
d'amendement, pour les enfants d61inquants ou vicieux, dans des 
circonstances diverses, suivant les categories d'enfants aux quelles il 
s'applique. 

La premiere classe d'enfants k la quelle nous songeons ici est 
celle des enfants d61inquants qui ont 6t6 envoy6s dans une colonic 
(maison de correction, 6cole de r^forme, &c.) par une decision 
administrative ou judiciaire. Lorsque ces enfants sont mis en libert6 
conditionelle, apr6s un temps d'6preuve le placement familial soit en 
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apprentissage soit dans une famille charg^e de T^ducation de Tenfant, 
sera souvent n6cessaire. 

II en est de mSme lorsqu'un enfant a 6t6 confie k une Soci^t^ de 
bienfaisance par Tautorit^ publique. 

Enfin le placement familial peut etre employ^ par la famille elle 
meme lorsqu'elle se sent trop faible pour preserver efficacement 
Tenfant, lorsque celui-ci doit etre 6cart6 d'un milieu mauvais, &c. 

Le placement familial pr^sente k c6t6 de grands avantages, qui 
se devinent, des inconvenients graves ; il doit 6tre pratiqu6 avec 
discemement. 

Ce placement ne peut pas s'appliquer aux enfants anormaux, 
degen6r6s ou arri6r6s, qui malheureusement sont si nombreux parmi 
les enfants d^linquants. Quoiqu'on ait pu dire, nous estimons que 
sauf dans certains cas tout-k-fait exceptionnels, le regime qui con- 
vient k ces enfants est celui d'un 6tablissement medical p^dagogique 
ou ils serout soign6s et surveill^s sp6cialement. L'assistance familiale 
aux ali6n6s est une utopie dangereuse de quelques th^oriciens. 

Le placement familial ne peut pas s'appliquer non plus aux 
enfants dejd trop vicieux pour etre plac6s en apprentissage et mel6s 
dans une famille k d'autres enfants qu'ils pourraient corrompre ; 
pour ceux-la c'est T^cole de preservation qui convient. 

Le choix des families doit etre Tobjet d'une enquSte s6rieuse. Si 
le placement est fait par une soci6t6, cette soci6t6 doit Stre autoris6e 
par TEtat, et Tautorisation doit toujours etre revocable. Nous ne nous 
dissimulons pas rinf(&riorit6 de ce systfeme, mais trop souvent nous 
voyons en France des enfants soumis, sous pr^texte de bienfaisance, 
k une exploitation ^hont6e soit de la part des families, soit de la part 
de pr^tendues ceuvres. Le devoir imp6rieux de TEtat est d'intervenir 
pour prot^ger Tenfance malheureuse ou abandonnee, pour empScher 
la pire des exploitations, celle qui se recouvre du manteau de la 
bienfaisance ou de la religion. 

L'enfant ne doit ^tre plac6 dans une famille que s'il y a possibility 
de la part de Tautorit^ publique ou d'une soci6t6 de patronage de le 
surveiller et de le prot^ger attentivement. Et cela tout d'abord en 
vue d'6viter Texploitation k la quelle je faisais allusion tout k Theure. 
Mais il faut songer surtout que la preservation morale suppose autour 
de l'enfant une tutelle vigilante et continue ; c'est k cette seule con- 
dition que le placement familial, dans le sens ou nous I'entendons peut 
etre efficace. Ce placement ne devrait done avoir lieu qu k la condition 
qu'une soci6t6 ou qu'une personne honourable puisse s'occuper de 
pr6s de l'enfant. 

II appartiendra aux soci6t6s privies de se conformer k cet ensemble 
de regies. Au dessus de ces soci6t6s, nous pla9ons non pas une sur- 
veillance tracassi^re et bureaucratique, mais le controle sup6rieur de 
I'Etat, contr61e peut 6tre superflu dans certains pays, mais n^cessaire 
dans d'autres, comme la France, ou la charit^ et la philanthropie sont 
trop souvent pratique6s dans un but de propagande politique ou 
religieuse. 
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Rev. Gibson Deaville (Ormskirk) said that it would be a good thing if boarding- 
out committees could have the help of the inspectors sometimes to guide them in their 
work. Southport was not a manufacturing district, and the difficulty of placing children 
after they had left school where they comd earn their own livelihood was a great one. 
They received applications for girls to go as servants, but they never allowed a child to 
go into a boarding-house. There was considerable difficulty with regard to girls first 
leaving homes, but if the boarding-out committees could have a ftee hand he believed 
they would be able to solve it. They could take a house, furnish it, find a suitable 
person to be matron, and train the children for domestic service, but responsibilitjr to 
the Local Government Board and the difficulties imposed by those responsibilities, 
made this a matter of impossibility, consequently they had now to depend upon 
philanthropy to do work which ought to be entrusted to the boards of guardians. 
The same difficulty was foimd in r^ard to lads. When a boy was fourteen years of 
age he was not able usually to earn his living, and it was difficult, indeed, to know 
how or where to place him. 

Miss Sophia Lonsdale (Lichfield) said she would like to say a few words about 
boarding out. She quite agreed with all that had been said about inspection being 
absolutely necessary, but she must confess, being a guardian in a imion where the 
"within order" was in force, that she did not wish to see that system extended. 
Although she believed that the system had done very well in that union, it had 
certainly led to a very bad system oeing introduced of guardians boarding out children 
under the care of a relieving officer. They never had a case of that kmd imtil the 
introduction of the " within order," and it was a system she very much deprecated 
indeed. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. John Drew (West Bromwich) congratulated Miss Mason upon the modera- 
tion of her paper. After listening to her suggestions, he thought that the boarding-out 
system, as advocated by that paper, might be advantageous in the smaller imions and 
coimtry places, but in the union to which he belonged he had been wondering 
whether they would find houses sufficiently numerous and sufficiently respectable in 
which to board out the 260 children they at presentraccommodated in their schools. 
For about twenty years they had carried on the education of these children in separate 
schools, and he was able to say that about 95 per cent, of the boys and girls 
turned out satis£Eu:torily — the girfs as domestic servants and the boys apprenticed to 
various trades. The cost was a little over seven shillings per head, including official 
charges, &c. It was very desirable, as Miss Mason had said, that children should be 
kept away from parents who were not really qualified to maintain proper supervision 
over them. One case came imder his notice only the previous week. Three children 
had been taken away from their mother three years ago, and the eldest girl to^y was 
about thirteen years of age. The mother had not been a desirable person to have con- 
trol over them, but the other day she asked him (Mr. Drew) to use his influence in 
endeavouring to get the eldest girl out. He asked her for references as to her 
suitability to look after the child, and she gave him two or three; but he discovered on 
investigation that she still continued her drunken habits, and that it was most un- 
desirable that she should have the Rirl back again. The superintendent of the schools 
had told him that whenever the children had a treat, and wherever they went, this 
woman had got to know about it, and had been most troublesome. Had these 
children been boarded out the foster-mother would have been worried and harried 
continually, and it would have been a moral impossibility to have kept the mother 
away from this girl. Mr. Drew concluded by referring to a case of two foundlings, 
a boy and a girl, who were admitted into the school twenty years acjo. They grew 
up together and looked upon each other as brother and sister. The boy went out as 
a shoemaker, and was a tradesman in a village in Worcestershire to-day. He had 
married and had a young family. The girl went out as domestic servant, but, un- 
fortunately, was suffering nrom consumption, and could i\ot last very long. The young 
man had now offered a home to the poor young woman who went into the home 
with him. These things showed that the system he had alluded to worked 
satisfactorily on the whole. 

Miss Lidgett (St. Pancras) said that she would like to refer to two or three points 
in connection with Miss Mason's paper. The St. Pancras Board of Guardians, with 
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which she was connected, was one o the oldest boarding-out boards. Very few had 
adopted the system before they did, and altogether they had sent hundreds of children 
out. Of course, they could aU see how nice it was for a child to be happy with its 
foster-mother, playing about in the road, and mixing up with other children in the 
village, but the one central, point was its permanent effect upon the life of an orphan 
child. When a boy or girl went out into the world he or she would still write 
•* home." They had grown up in home life, and ever afterwards they turned back to 
these people who had been kind to them. Supposing they got into difficulties at 
any time, they were much more likely to take advice from those who had brought 
them up than from kind people who went to visit them. But the system needed 
supplementing. When these children went out into the world their own earnings for 
a time would not support them any more than would the earnings of other children. 
Ordinary parents expected to half-keep their children for some time after they started 
work, but the foster-parents who were looking after these boarded-out children could 
not afford to do this. The law said that they were not to receive parish relief. That 
was very good in theory ; but the common sense of boards of guardians would 
occasionally override the law, and would say that something special must be done to 
assist in maintaining a boy during the first few years he was at work. It was, in 
fact, an economy to supplement the earnings of these children. Another important 
point was to ascertain the careers of these children after they had finished boarding 
out, and in metropolitan parishes reports were carefully prepared and sent to 
guardians, though some boarding-out conmiittees were rather lax in the matter. 

Mr. Thomas (City of London) said that Miss Mason's paper had been fixed, as 
most of her reports were, in a minor key. There was a good deal of pleasure about it, 
but a great deal of pain, a good deal of hope, but a great deal of fear. Some three 
years ago, desiring to see what was going on amongst the boarded-out children, he 
took his holidays in one of his own board's boarding-out districts. Subsequently he 
made a report to the board, which was afterwards forwarded to Miss Mason. She 
thanked him for it, but pointed out that Miss Chapman had been transferred to that 
part of the coimtry. He had been several times to that same district, and the advice 
he would give was "never go for the purposes of inspection during the holidays." The 
secret of ms coining was &own directly he put his foot into the village, and before 
he had been there three hours everybody was prepared. The better plan was to go 
to the school, take the schoolmasters and mistresses into one's confidence, and then go 
through the class-rooms and make a thorough inspection. A good deal of information 
could be obtained from the mistress as to the welfare of the children and what was 
being done in the families. In the City of London it was impossible to board within. 
They must send their children out, but for years they had bec^ very much dissatisfied. 
Some of the children were sent hundreds of miles away and were never seen again. All 
they got was a report. It was a shame that the guardians should lose touch with 
these children in this way. Miss Mason had spoken of the advantages of boarding out, 
but he asked them not to forget the advantages of other systems as well. Certainly 
the barrack school to-day, with all its detects, had a number of advantages not 
possessed by boarding out. When a child was ill the medical attendant was with it 
almost immediately; this was not so in retired country districts. ("Yes.") The 
slightest ailment was at once attended to in a barrack school ; it was overlooked in a 
country district. ("No.") He would propose: "That the system of boarding out beyond 
the limits of the union without frequent inspection and supervision on the part of the 
guardians is neither satis£Eu:tory to the latter nor efficient training for the children." 

Lady O'Hagan (Burnley) said that it occurred to her on hearing Miss Mason's 
admirable paper that the Conference could make its work effective by offering some kind 
of suggestion by which the law could be improved and the condition of boarded-out 
children could be bettered. She had been for many years a guardian in a manufac- 
turing district where the half-time system existed, and where foster-parents foimd it 
an advantage to have the children boarded out with them. It had been stated that 
a great difficulty existed in obtaining situations for these children, but that difficulty 
could be greatly diminished, if not obviated altogether, by the law obliging all foster- 
parents to send the chifdren under their care to such technical classes as did, or 
should, exist everywhere. She suggested that a resolution should be passed urging 
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the Government to take up this matter and so alter the law that the condition of these 
children might be improved and their future secured. (Hear, hear.^ 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough (Burton) proposed: "That in the opinion of this Congress 
it is advisable that children boarded out within the imion should be inspected by the 
Local Government Board lady inspector equally with those boarded without the union." 
He agreed that it was better bloarding without the union in most cases, but the boarding- 
out committee must deal with each case on its merits. There were certain cases 
which it was desirable should be dealt with in a barrack school, there were others 
which it was better to board within the union, and there were others which it was 
advisable to send to a distance ; sending them to a distance was the best way of keep- 
ing them awa^ from their imworthy relations. (Hear, hear.) The Chairman of the 
^A^est Bromwich Board had spoken about mothers following children. They had a 
case of that kind at Leicester, and the child was immediately moved elsewhere. The 
mother was not a worthy woman ; she asked for the new address, but the guardians 
would not give it to her. His object in moving his resolution was that when the 
guardians thought it well to board within such cases should be saf^uarded in the same 
way as they saf^uarded' the cases that were boarded without. The more he saw 
of itie boarding-out system — ^he was chairman of the committee at Burton-on-Trent, 
which had been well spoken of in official reports — the more convinced he was that it 
was the best way of dealing with some children ; not all children. He could speak 
most highly of the work at Southport, where they had sent several cases with most 
satisfactory results. Two of the children had been adopted by their foster-parents, 
and where others had left they had always looked back upon the residences of their 
foster-parents as their homes. These people had shown the greatest affection for the 
children, more affection than they could get in a barrack school. There were some 
cases, however, which must go to these barrack schools ; they could not be dealt 
with otherwise. 

Rbv. W. McNaughten (Middlesbrough^ seconded. 

Mr. J. Pybus (Hull) said that he came from a place where both systems were in 
operation — boarding out and cottage homes. They had had the boardmg-out system 
for a considerable time, and it had been found to answer exceedingly well. A very 
strong ladies' committee met frequently, and once or twice Local Government Board 
inspectors had visited them to see the committee and some of the homes ; their 
reports had always been favourable. The cottage home system cost three times as 
much as regarded the maintenance of the up-keep of the children as did boarding out, 
and better homes could be found amongst respectable working people than under the 
barrack home system. Then, again, they had a better opportunity of more frequently 
visiting the children than if they sent them far away. As r^arded the "ins-and-outs," 
the licensed home system was advantageous. The guardians, by pa3ring a small sum 
to every licensed home, whether it had children or not, would be able to send these 
" ins-and-outs " to different places whenever the opportunity arose. 

The Chairman : Where is that system of licensed homes in practice ? 

Mr. Pybus: In Hull. He would like the Conference to put into the form of a 
resolution its belief that the boarding-out system was preferable to the barrack system. 
This was strongly the opinion of the people of Hull. 

Sir William Chance said that as this was an International Congress he could 
have hoped that they would have heard a little more about the boarding-out system 
as carri^ out in forei^ countries. We had always heard that England was l)ehind 
foreign countries in this matter. Even regarding Scotland as a foreign country, the 
boarding-out system was largely in use there, as it was in France, Germany, and else- 
where. The English people had proceeded slowly and cautiously in these matters, and it 
was a good thing that they should. Some years ago there was a violent attack made in 
the French Parliament on boarding out, and many of the arguments used by the extreme 
opponents of the system in England were used then. A valuable report was then 
prepared giving an account of the whole system as it was carried out in France, and 
the result of the attacks upon it led to a great deal of good, for something had been 
done to get rid of the defects. It was very curious that those countries always quoted 
against us as going in for boarding out were the very coimtries which were now 
feeling the difficulties of dealing with all cases in this way, and were actually going in 
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for institutions. While we had been urged to get rid of institutions other countries were 
now beginning to realize that there was a virtue even in institutions for dealing with 
a particular class of children who could not be boarded out. Personally he was a 
friend of all systems, and he believed that all were required in this country. Miss 
Mason had very clearly proved that boarding out could not possibly deal with all the 
children who had to be cared for. It was impossible. In the first place, there was the 
enormous diflSculty — and it was a diflBculty which was becoming more and more 
realized — of finding the right parent, the right child, and the right home. It was 
necessary that all these things should coincide and work together, otherwise something 
was bound to go wrong, even with the most e£E[cient inspection. He would like to 
thank the French genUeman who wrote such an admirable little memorandum on the 
boarding out by the Protestants in France. He was himself a disciple of Miss Mason 
in regard to the boarding-out system. Miss Mason had had vast experience, and an 
experience which many people who talked about boarding out had not had at all. They 
had, therefore, been very fortunate to secure her presence at that Congress, and to 
have had presented to them such a valuable paper. Each system had its advantages, 
and the results derived from the barrack schools, abuse them as some people might, 
had been absolutely and entirely favourable. The children who left a well-managed 
institution did well in after life, they were always fond of their school, and they did 
not feel that they were in any sense paupers or the worse for having been there. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Councillor Thomas Palmer (Nottingham) said that he, like Sir William Chance, 
was a disciple of Miss Mason, and her paper that morning had pleased him very much 
indeed. The question had been raised as to boarding out within the imion and 
boarding out without the union. His mind went back to some ten or twelve years, 
when the Nottingham Board of Guardians only had the boarding out beyond the 
union. He remembered very well when guardians were appointed from time to time 
to go to the outlying districts and visit the children. It was a very nice drive in a 
carriage, and they enjoyed themselves. (Laughter.) It was known that they 
were coming ; they were well received, and inspected the schools, and they return^ 
highly delighted. But there was a revelation in store. The Local Government Board 
inspector came down on a surprise visit, went through the districts, and forwarded to 
the guardians of Nottingham a most alarmine; report. It was at once decided to dis- 
contmue \'isiting these children in the old sweet way — (laughter) — and as the 
reports still continued unsatisfactory they ultimately decided to close their accotmt 
so far as boarding out beyond the parish was concerned. At the present time they 
were boarding out within the parish, and had the valuable assistance in the work of 
the Hon. Mrs. Handford (sister to Lord Belper), who was the president of the 
boarding-out committee, and of Miss Evans as hon. secretary. A number of 
ladies worked with them, and Nottingham now had 120 children most success- 
fully boarded out within the parish. They had also a barrack school of 174 
children, which was costing, he believed, somewhere about 65. 7^. per week per hesuL 
He was bound to admit that he was originally a great believer in this school, but he 
had now somewhat gone over to the boarding-out system within the parish, 
especially when there was such a ladies* committee at work as at Nottingham. He 
quite agreed with Sir William Chance that all the systems had some features to 
recommend them, but he considered that with good help from the ladies the boarding- 
out system as carried on at Nottingham was the best. So far as assistance from the 
Local Government Board was concerned, however, these ladies were stinted very much 
in their work. All they were allowed was one penny per head per week, an amount not 
sufficient to cover the clerical and postage expenditure. He did not agree with 
private subscriptions being obtained for the purpose — the guardians ought to find 
the money, and he trusted that before long they would be able to be more liberal in 
the matter. 

Miss James (Bethnal Green) wished to emphasise the point raised by Miss 
Lidgett. The average earnings of boys, 14 or 14^ years of age, when they left 
school in country districts was not more than 55. a week, and that was insufficient 
to keep them properly clothed and fed. Guardians had the power to assist children 
in such cases up to the age of 16, and she knew of a case of a lad apprenticed to a 
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wheelwright whose foster-mother was receiving from the guardians a little extra 
allowance, bringing the total up to 75. After stating that the members of the Bethnal 
Green Board were anxious that boarded-out children should be visited, Miss Tames 
mentioned the case of an old boy who recently gave £s to his old master tor the 
purpose of providing prizes and an entertainment for the children. 

Rev. W. McNaughten said that he could not help expressing his strong opinion 
that the system Miss Mason so ably advocated, imder proper inspection, was the 
best. The system of scattered homes never created that which was so essential and 
so desirable to boys and girls — a sense of home and love for home. Guardians had 
been hampered a good deal by restrictions in dealing with scattered homes, but 
personally he must advocate very strongly boarding out. Given, as Sir William 
Chance had said, the right child, the ri^ht parent, and the right home, no S3rstem 
could be found to equal it. As to the maintenance of children just starting work, in 
many towns, Birmingham notably, working boys* homes had been created, where 
boys might live for a time after being boarded out, and the guardians were legally 
entitled to supplement their earnings by whatever the home charged. That might be 
done, he thought, in the case of children whose earnings were not sufficient to enable 
their foster-parents to maintain them. Mr. McNaughten concluded by referring to 
the importance of education. 

Rev. a. J. Sacr£ said he took it that in putting children out to board and 
in starting cottage homes the Local Government Board had in their minds this fact 
— the desirability of doing everything possible to take away the stain of the workhouse 
from these children. He was grieved, therefore, to hear the suggestion put forward 
that the inspection of these children ought to take place in the schools they attended. 
He had a great deal to do with schools, and he should be grieved to see these little 
mites brought forward either privately or publicly and stamped amongst their 
colleagues as paupers. (Hear, hear.) He happened to be one of the diocesan 
inspectors for some forty-five schools, two of them alone containing something like two 
thousand children. These schools contained all the children sent from Chelmsford 
workhouse, and on the occasion of his last inspection, two months ago, he asked the 
masters and mistresses to point out to him all the union children. They did so, and he 
would have defied anybody to have told that there was a single pauper in those 
schools. (Hear, hear.) He sincerely hoped that the time would never come when 
these children would be publicly or privately inspected, and jeered at and scofied at 
as paupers. (Hear, hear.) lie strongly agreed with what had been said as to 
technical instruction ; he was afraid that it had got into the wrong channel altogether, 
but he hoped that the new Bill would bring it round. He hoped that the Congress 
would not bother about this Bill in any way, but leave it alone to the Government. 
(Laughter.) It was going on magnificently— (laughter and *' hear, hear *') — and there 
was no reason for them to meddle with it at all. He was the local secretary for a 
technical instruction committee around Chelmsford. Who attended the classes ? 
The poor ? Not a bit of it ; ladies and gentlemen like those he saw before him. 

Lady O' Hag an said that in her reference to technical classes she meant the 
classes in elementary schools. 

The Chairman : The manual training classes in elementary schools. 

Rev. a. J. Sacr^ said he could quite understand that, and his wish was that this 
sort of instruction could be extended to children after they left school. They had an 
enormous number of clean houses in Chelmsford, but some dirty ones as well, and he 
was very anxious about the technical classes ; but who attended them ? Not a single 
woman in the parish, although he mentioned the matter from the pulpit, but the Hite 
of society. (Laughter.) 

In reply to a question on the resolution of Mr. Thomas, 

Miss Mason said that guardians could go as often as they pleased to inspect 
children boarded out beyond the limits of the union, but could not, of course, claim 
expenses without the special sanction of the Local Government Board. 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough suggested that it would be more desirable that guardians 
should pay informal visits when they happened to be in the neighbourhood where 
their children were boarded out. 

Mr. Cunliffe (Bolton) did not think it necessary that Local Government Board 
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inspectors should visit within the union. As to children starting work he said that 
there was sufficient affection on the part of the foster-parents to maintain them for the 
short time which elapsed before they were able to earn their own livings. 

A Lady asked whether Miss Mason thought that boarding out required supple- 
menting in any way, especially in regard to girls trained for domestic service. She 
believed that something of the kind was suggested by the Departmental Conmiittee. 

Miss Mason said that very often the beading out was supplement^ by training, 
and children were sent to trainmg homes for the last year. The boys' work, too, was 
sometimes supplemented by being sent to training ships, and a better thing it was 
impc^ible to do for them. It was not necessary that a girl should be sent to a 
training home, but if she got troublesome and out of hand nothing better could be 
done. With r^ard to supplementing boys* wages, she would like to say that the 
common sense which Miss Lidgett found amongst boards of guardians also existed to 
some extent in the Local Government Board. (^Laughter.) When boys could not 
at once earn enough to keep themselves with their own foster-parents their earnings 
must be supplemented by the guardians, and the Local Government Board had 
always allowed money given in this way. 

Mr. Palmer : Up to sixteen years of age. 

Miss Mason said she believed such allowances were made until the children 
could earn their living. It was called non-resident relief. (Laughter, and ** hear, hear.") 
The Local Government Board had made a regulation to the effect that where a child 
was earning wages, and was still being paid for, those cases must be submitted to 
them for sanction on their merits. The Board took a great deal of trouble in this 
matter, and had done this in order to obviate the possibility of children being hired 
out by their foster-parents to their own advantage. So long as the Board knew that 
the child was legitimately beginning to work the guardians were allowed to supple- 
ment his earnings. With regard to the village homes, there was a regular agreement 
by which the guardians paid a doctor to attend to the children ; and as to the technical 
classes, boarded-out children did attend them where they existed, but they did not 
always exist — as a matter of fact the boarding-out committees sometimes supple- 
mented these classes by forming classes themselves. Everybody knew that there was 
boarding out, and the visit of the guardian or the inspector did not reveal it at all. 
The school was really the only place where the children could be visited, and if they 
were seen in a private room the fact that they were boarded out was not betrayed. 
Personally she asked the child to come and see a sugar mouse — (laughter) — and not 
only were children who had the chance esteemed above the rest, but other children 
sometimes pres^ited themselves for inspection as well. (Laughter, and "hear, hear.") 
The conclusion she had come to was that the boarding-out system was the very best 
of systems if under the safeguards she had mentioned. If not, then she considered it 
to be a most dangerous system. A resolution had been proposed in regard to the 
visits of guardians. The reason the Local Government Board did not allow the 
expenses of guardians was because it made such a very great difference to the rates ; 
further than that, people would be worried to death with them. It was quite right 
and natural that guardians should wish to see the children, but when they went 
three and more at a time they made a commotion in a village, which was very 
undesirable. (Hear, hear.) 

A Delegate : Might we have Miss Mason's opinion on the licensed home 
question ? 

Miss Mason : I think it would be rather going out of my province to speak 
on that subject. 

The Chairman said they had been very much interested in the papers read that 
morning. M. Bessi^re's paper had shown them what very good results might be 
obtain^ within smaller communities within the nation itself. He would like to 
mention one fact as showing how valuable large schools of children brought together 
for certain purposes were. Lord Roberts gave away the prizes the other day at the 
Duke of York's School, which was a school composed of the sons of soldiers. The 
teaching at that school was excellent ; but it was in the hands of soldiers, and nearly 
all the boys who left joined the Army. The result was that these boys secured the 
highest positions ; a very large number had become commissioned omcers, and the 
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proportion who had become non-commissioned officers was extremely large. He 
should be very glad if some of the older schools which were formerly supported by 
the trades were more flourishing. In such schools as these they got a personal 
interest which was wanting where children of all kinds were brought together under 
Poor Law management. He held with Miss Mason that the boardmg-out system was 
the best of all systems where it could be properly applied, but it could only be applied 
to a very limited number. He had personally r^retted very much the attacks which 
had been made on the so-called barrack schools. It was by the individual care for 
the individual child that all children might be improved, and he saw no reason 
whatever why there should not be individual care for the individual child in these large 
schools. The children leaving them did turn out well, and there were existing 
societies, such as the Society for Befriending Young Servants and the Society for 
Befriending Boys, who looked after their welfare afterwards. There could be no 
doubt whatever that a child brought up in one of these schools was vastly better off 
than a child brought up in the home of a dissolute and careless parent. There were 
disadvantages which it was necessary that everybody should try to minimise as much 
as possible, but no good was done in the education of children by making attacks 
upon any system. The really patriotic person would do his best to improve a 
system, not attack it and draw obloquy upon it. He personally would never believe 
that the ordinary foster-parent was cruel to and misused the children under his 
control. Although he quite agreed that there must be inspection, he should be very 
sorry for it to go out from a Congress of that kind that there was a grave and serious 
danger that foster-parents might be cruel to their children. Miss Mason explained 
that the examples of this kind only applied to very few cases which would have to be 
guarded against in any country. As to the resolutions before the meeting, he was of 
opinion that if we were to maintain and continue the system of boarding out within 
the union as a permanent one there must be inspection applied to it as to other 
cases. (Hear, hear.) This inspection, in fact, would really be a help to the 
guardians. In all matters we were better for inspection ; we were much the better 
for having the public opinion of somebody outside applied to our work. In conclusion 
Mr. Bousfield put the resolution proposed by Mr. Fairclough, and the result of the 
voting was : 

For the Rev. W. H. Fairclough's proposition 17 

Against 7 

There was no seconder for the resolution moved by Mr. Thomas, and it was 
accordingly n^atived. 

AFTERNOON MEETING. 

The afternoon meeting was held in the Hall of Lincoln*s Inn (by kind permission 
of the Benchers of that Honourable Society). Sir James Crichton Browne, who pre- 
sided, said how much they appreciated the privilege extended to them of meeting in 
that noble hall, which was not only splendid in its proportions, but was intimately 
associated with the legal history of this country. 

The Hon. Mrs. Cropper presented the report of the Legislative Section. 

It was proposed by Mr. Geoffrey Drage, seconded by Mr. Killip, of Liverpool, 
and carried: ** That this Congress earnestly presses on His Majesty's Government the 
necessity of passing legislation immediately of an obligatory, not a permissive, character 
to deal with the evils of street trading by children." 

It was proposed by the Hon. Mrs. Cropper, seconded by Lord Cross, and 
carried : " That this Congress recognises the excellent example of New York in 
allowing girls to sell only at fixed places in the public streets, with licences and under 
police supervision, and desires to see this system extended." There was also a 
further resolution, proposed by Mr. Harry Smith, delegate of Bradford : " That this 
Conference is of opinion that the law ought to aim at the reform, rather than the 
punishment, of young criminals, and strongly urges in furtherance of this object — 
(i) That all offenders under twenty-one years of age should be tried at a different 
time to those over this age ; (2) that some system of probation o£E[cers similar to 
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that in operation in the United States should be adopted for the treatment of all 
offenders under sixteen years of age." This resolution was adopted. 

The report having been adopted, 

The Chairman said that its length was justified by its importance. The first 
resolution to be submitted that afternoon was : <* That this Congress earnestly presses 
on the Government the necessity of passing le^lation immediately of an obligatory, 
not a permissive, character to deal with the evils of street trading by children." 

Sir William Chance asked whether the Children's Employment Bill was the 
Bill which Mr. Drage wished to see passed by the Government. 

Hon. Mrs. Cropper said that there was a Bill about to be introduced to Parlia- 
ment, but she believed it was not printed at present. 

The Chairman did not think that there was much prospect of any Bill passing 
during the coming Session. 

Rev. W. McNaughten wished to know whether it was not correct that any 
corporation could apply to Parliament for power to regulate street trading in their 
own towns. That, he believed, had been done at Liverpool, and the system worked 
perfectly. 

The Chairman said that the difference he took to be this — ^the existing powers 
were permissive, and this resolution proposed to make them obligatory. 

Dr. Rhodes said that the resolution was an expression of opinion from an 
International Congress, and the object of it was the welfare of children throughout 
the world. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Chairman said that the next resolution was : " That this Congress reco|;nises 
the excellent example of New York in allowing girls to sell only at fixed places m the 
public streets, with licences and under police supervision, and desires to see this 
system extended." 

The proposition was carried unanimously without discussion. 

The Chairman said that the next resolution was : " That this Congress is of opinion 
that the law ought to aim at the reform rather than the punishment of young criminals, 
and strongly urges in furtherance of this object — (i) That all offenders under twenty-one 
years of age should be tried at a different time to those over that age ; and (2) that 
some system of probation officers similar to that in operation in the United States 
should be adopted for the treatment of all offenders under sixteen years of age." 

Mr. William Bousfield did not think that it would be possible to carry the first 
clause of the resolution into effect. However much they might desire to take these 
cases separately he did not think it possible to do so in the conduct of judicial business. 

Mr. Lloyd-Baker said that their desire was to keep the young boys from contact 
with hardened criminals, but he was afraid that some of those between seventeen and 
and twenty-one years of age were quite sufficiently hardened to do harm to school 
children, and sixteen or eighteen years of age would be a far better limit. (Hear, 
hear.) He moved an amendment to the effect that the age be eighteen instead 
of twenty-one. 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough hoped that the age stated in the resolution would 
be sixteen. 

Mr. Lloyd- Baker : I am quite willing to accept sixteen. 

This amendment was adopted, and the second clause of the resolution was next 
considered — ** that some system of probation officers similar to that in operation in 
the United States should be adopted for the treatment of all offenders imder sixteen 
years of age." 

Miss Ada Eliot explained the system in vogue in New York. There they had 
suspended sentences, and it was the duty of a prisoner to report himself to an officer 
as long as the officer thought fit. If his behaviour was not satisfactory then his case 
was further considered by the magistrates. 

A Delegate : I suppose the sentence is something like that " to come up for 
judgment when called upon " ; but we have no probation. 

The Chairman : It is like police supervision on a ticket of leave. 

Mr. Fellows Jenkins said that he was the chief probation officer in New York, 
and under him he had some sixteen men. First offenders were placed under his 
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charge. Of course, in their parents' home a ticket was given to them, and they 
received certain instructions as to reporting themselves at the offices. If a boy 
behaved himself well for two or three months and attended school regularly then the 
Court wiped his case off the record altogether. 

Mr. William Bousfield said that as we had not the system of suspended sentences 
in England it seemed to him that it would be impossible to pass a resolution in 
favour of probation oflScers. 

A Dblbgatb said that there were scores of cases where first offenders were 
ordered to come up for judgment when called upon, and he thought it very desirable 
that there should be probation o£E[cers to look after these cases. 

The Chairman thought that in the cases of first offenders this system of probation 
officers might have injurious effects. They wished to absorb these cases as soon as 
possible into the general population, and the system of probation would not have 
that effect. 

Mr. Lloyd-Baker suggested that the probationary period should be limited to 
two years, and 

Mr. Fellows Jenkins said that the time depended in New York upon the 
r^ularity with which the boy reported himself and upon his general conduct. 

Mr. Chesshirb (West Bromwich) thought that the system adopted in New York 
was an admirable one. The resolution shomd, he urged, include adults. 

Dr. Rhodes: Are we in order in discussing adults at a Congress relating 
to children ? 

The Chairman : Oh, no ; this is a Congress for the welfare and protection 
of children. 

Rev. W. McNaughten did not agree with the suggested addition of two years as 
the limit of the probationary period. In most cases a couple of months or so would 
be sufficient — two years would partake somewhat of the nature of a continual 
ticket of leave. 

Mr. Robert Peacock (Chief Constable of Manchester) said it had been stated 
that in America 18 per cent, of the children convicted as first offenders were 
called up to receive sentence. Under the First Offenders Act in England there was 
nothing like that proportion who had to appear for sentence before the magistrates — 
only about 10 per cent, in fact. That being the case, why was this supervision 
required ? (Applause.) There were plenty of parents. who would stronglv object to 
police officers going to their houses continually — (hear, hear) — and the law would 
require altering before probation officers were appointed. 

Mr. Williams said that he had served thirty-two years in the Metropolitan 
Police, and his own opinion was that this American system would be most objectionable. 
There was enough probation alreadv in regard to convicts, and it was not desirable 
that the cases of first offenders should be confused with these. 

The second clause was put by the Chairman and defeated by twenty-eight votes 
to eighteen. 

Dr. Langdon-Down presented the report of the medical section. Dr. Rhodes 
moved : '< That, having heard Dr. Rocaz's paper, this section is of opinion that the 
Manchester system of registrars instructing mothers how to feed children should be 
extended." — This was seconded by Mrs. Ballin and carried. — It was proposed by 
Mrs. Ballin, seconded by Mr. Isherwood, and carried : " That having r^ard to the 
important relations of physical exercises to intellectual, as well as to muscular 
development, they should form an integral part of education, and that teachers should 
be specially prepared for teaching them by instruction in training collies." 

Dr. Rhodes' resolution : *« That the Manchester system of registrars instructing 
mothers how to feed children should be extended," was also carried. 

In the absence of Mr. Maddison, Mr. William Bousfield read the report of 
the Educational and Philanthropic Section. 

The following resolution was moved by the Rev. W. H. Fairclough, 
Chairman of the Boarding-out Committee, Burton-on-Trent, and seconded by the 
Rev. W. McNaughten, of Middlesbrough : *' That in the opinion of this Congress it 
is advisable that children boarded out ttdthin the union should be inspected by the 
Local Government Board lady inspectors equally with those boarded out without the 
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union.*' Although there was no serious difference of opinion expressed upon this 
subject during the course of the discussion, the resolution at the close of the session 
was only earned by seventeen for to seven against. 

Mr. Thomas thought it desirable that the guardians should be in closer touch 
with children who were boarded out outside the union. He had proposed a resolu- 
tion on the subject at the meeting of the section, but it was not seconded. He should 
continue, however, to try to educate public opinion on the question. 

Mr. Ward (Nottingham) said that they had a splendid committee of lady 
workers at Nottingham who dealt with the cases boarded out within the parish. 
The appointment of an inspector might cause serious friction. They were doing well 
at Nottingham, and he hoped that they would let well alone. 

Councillor Palmer (Nottingham) urged that the system which prevailed in 
some unions of leaving the relieving officers to inspect the children boarded out 
within the union was a preposterous one. 

Sir William Chance said he believed it was the case that where there was a 
boarding-out committee in the union the relieving o£E[cer had nothing to do with 
the cases inspected by the ladies constituting that committee. Where, however, 
there w^ no such committee, then the matter was left to the relieving officer. He 
could not quite understand the position taken up by the Nottinc^ham delegates. 
He could not see why the ladies' committee over children board^ out within the 
union should object to inspection if the ladies' committee over the children boarded 
out beyond the union did not object to it. (Hear, hear.) The Government 
inspectors did not interfere at all with the discretion of the committee; their 
principal duty was to give help and advice, to bring the benefit of their experience to 
those engaged in the work. Personally he did not think that friction did arise 
between the inspectors and the committees — (hear, hear) — and he believed that any 
fear of that kind was an imaginary one. 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough said that he thoroughly agreed with Sir, William 
Chance. He did not think that there was an3rthing whatever in the suggestion that 
the committees would resign because there was to be inspection. They were no 
more likely to do so than a treasurer because his accoimts were to be audited. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cunliffe said that so far as the union with which he was connected was 
concerned, the work was so excellently done by the committee that inspection of the 
kind suggested was absolutely unnecessary. 

Mr. William Boubfield hoped that the resolution would be adopted. There 
was no doubt that boarding out within the union was a good method of dealing with 
children, though not so go^ as boarding them out without the union. If it was to be 
made a national system it must be brought under the same official inspection as was 
exercised in the case of children boarded out without the imion. (Hear, hear.) He 
did not believe that it would lead to the resignation of any of the members of the 
present committees. 

Mr. Ward (Nottingham) said he did not suggest for one moment that the 
committees would resign. 

Rev. W. McNaughten supported the resolution, which was adopted. 

Mr. Thomas submitted a similar proposition to that he had moved in the 
morning, but the Chairman ruled it out of order. 

Baron Levi read then the following paper : — 
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COMMENT CONTRAINDRE LBS GOUVERNEMENTS A 
APPLIQUER SfeRIEUSEMENT LA LOI SUR L'lNSTRUC- 
TION OBLIGATOIRE EN OUVRANT DES ECOLES 
ADAPTEES POUR ACCUEILLIR TOUS LES ENFANTS 
EN 6TAT DE LES FREQUENTER. 

By SIGNORA STEPHANIE OMBONI. 

Le sujet sur lequel notre Comit6 italien m'a charg6e d'attirer 
votre attention n'a certainement rien de nouveau, ni ofFre-t-il Toccasion 
de d^velopper de nouvelles vues, car la n6cessit6 de Tinstruction 
obligatoire est universellement reconnue, et apparemment est meme 
^tablie par loi. Ce mot apparemment, va peut-^tre vous 6tonner. 
J 'ignore k quel point la loi sur Tinstruction obligatoire soit mise en 
pratique dans les autres pays, je ne puis parler que de Tltalie, ou dans 
le dernier quart de si^cle gouvemement et peuple ont fait des prodiges 
de progrfes et de d^veloppement ; aucun autre pays n'a peut-etre pareil 
m6rite, mais la pauvretl des communes champfetres et I'insuffisance 
des locaux dans les villes rendent en grande partie illusoire la 
generalisation de Tinstruction ^l^mentaire. 

Cependant cette inapplication de la loi ne touche qu'un c6te de 
la question ; il y en a un autre plus grave, plus general, une lacune 
deplorable qui existe, je le crois, partout. 

L'education des aveugles, des sourd-muets, des enfants tardifs 
et anormaux, mais capables d'un certain degr^ d'instruction, doit-elle 
^tre abandonn^e aux hazards du sort et d^pendre des fonds limit^s et 
casuels de quelques institutions charitables fondles par I'initiative 
privee, o^ ne peuvent Stre accueillis, je le repute, qu'un nombre limits 
d'enfants favorises par le sort ? 

Est-ce que cela est juste ? Est-ce que les droits de Tenfant sont 
suffisamment proteges de cette fa9on ? Est-ce que rint^r^t de la 
societe est efficacement sauvegarde lorsque des aveugles, des sourd-- 
muets, souvent remarquablement intelligents, des enfants tardifs, 
mais capables d'une occupation adapt6e k leur etat, sont forc^ment 
contraints k la mendicit6 au lieu de devenir des membres utiles de la 
societe ? 

II est vraiment surprenant que depuis un quart de si^cle qu'ont 
ete proclam^s les droits de I'homme, les droits de I'enfant, qui 
reprlsente Tavenir de la society, aient kti si effroyablement n^gli^^s ! 
Et, maintenant que les yeux se sont ouverts, que reian a iti pns et 
que les conditions et les mis^res de I'enfance pauvre et abandonn^e 
ont 6te portees en plein jour, dans tous les pays, par une activity 
philanthropique qui tient du prodi^e, on en constate les r^sultats 
effroyables registr^s dans les statistiques de la criminalit6 juvenile. 
Les temoignages, les appels insistants de nos plus vaillants magistrats 
en font foi, car si une certaine proportion de criminalite est inh^rente 
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k la nature humaine et repr6sente un atavisme de barbarie, elle est 
bien minirne en comparaison de celle qui n'est que Teifet de la 
coupable negligence de la society, dont tant de membres sont forc^ment 
pouss6s hors du giron de la civilisation. 

Voila le mal, mais ou est le remade ? J'avoue que je ne le vois 
que dans Tintervention de TEtat, proclamant Tabsolue n6cessit6 
qu'aucun enfant n'6chappe k la surveillance des communes et k la loi 
sur rinstryction obligatoire, que Tinsuffisance de locaux et de moyens 
ne soient jamais un pr6texte pour laisser un enfant normal hors de 
r^cole, ou pour fermer la porte d'un 6tablissement special destin^ aux 
enfants d6fectueux. La base de toutes les r^formes, de toute 
amelioration sociale, doit etre les soins donnes a Tenfant, Tenfant 
mis en 6tat de combattre sciemment le dur combat de la vie, de 
connaltre sa propre responsabilit^, de comprendre son propre int^ret, 
intelligemment et noblement con9u, car ce ne sont certes pas les 
vicieux et les criminels qui en aient conscience. Un philosophe a dit 
que si Ton pouvait faire comprendre k chacun son propre int^r^t, on 
atteindrait d'embl^e k la plus haute morality 

Or, quels que soient les prodiges qu'opferent Tinitiative et la 
charit6 privies, elles n'arrivent jamais k supplier k toutes les n6cessit6s, 
k g^raliser la conception fondamentale des devoirs de la soci6t6, des 
droits de Tenfant, de Tint^rfet de tous. C'est done le Gouvemement 
qui doit y pourvoir, en assistant largement les communes pauvres a 
ouvrir des 6coles et les 6tablissements sp6ciaux k accueillir les enfants 
d6fectueux, qui outre-passent la mesure de leur bilan; ou bien en 
ouvrant d'autres 6coles ou d'autres institutions sp^ciales k cet efFet. 

A cela I'Etat r6pond que les fonds publics ne suffisent pas pour 
defrayer les charges qu'entrainerait une pareille generalisation de 
rinstruction. 

Gardons-nous bien d'investigations sur I'usage des fonds publics 
et de constater que des sommes fabuleuses se trouvent toujours k 
point pour des d^penses d'une contestable utility, cela nous entrainerait 
sur le terrain glissant des discussions politiques qui ne seraient pas de 
mise ici. Mais, au moins, tachons d'appuyer sur Tincontestable 
Economic qui se v6rifierait dans Tavenir, lorsque le contingent des 
criminels et des mendiants serait diminu6, lorsque les prisons et les 
hospices accueilleraient un nombre bien plus limits de clients, sans 
compter les maisons de correction peupl^es k Theure qu'il est d'enfants, 
dont un minimum appartient k la categorie des incorrigibles, les autres 
n'etant que des pauvres n^glig^s auxquels on applique un remade 
tardif et inefficace, tandisque le mal mime aurait pu Itre pr^venu et 
evit6. Un remade, dis-je ? Helas ! ne faudrait il pas plutdt dire un 
mal centuple ? J 'en appelle de nouveau aux t^moignages et aux ecrits 
•de nos plus vaillants magistrats. 

Mesdames et Messieurs, si, comme on le dit, le Gouvemement 
repr^sente I'^tat social d'un pays et est Texpression v6ridique des 
mceurs et des opinions de son peuple, alors, il est aussi vrai de dire 
que les grandes r^formes ne sont obtenues que par la force de Topinion 
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publique, par Taccord de toutes les consciences. C'est done k cela 
qu'il faut parvenir. 

Souvent on reproche aux Congrfes leur inutility pratique, Tineffi- 
cacit6 de leurs vceux platoniques. Comme action immediate ce reproche 
peut avoir du vrai, mais le role des Congrfes ^t plutdt dans le soutien 
qu'ils apportent aux efforts isol^s et dans I'union de ces efforts vers un 
but g^nlral, c.-^-d., dans la formation d'un courant qui s'^largit, se 
repand et devient le grand fleuve de Topinion publique, expliquee par 
la presse, par les Chambres, par toutes les autorit6s. Voil^ k quoi 
doit viser notre Congrfes aussi par rapport au sujet sur lequel j'ai eu 
rhonneur de vous entretenir et qui, je Tespfere, sera relev6 par des 
personnes bien plus competentes que moi de le traiter k fond, surtout 
pratiquement. 

II serait superflu de citer des chiffres formidables k preuve du 
grand nombre d'enfants pauvres ne sachant ni lire, ni 6crire, de 
sourds-muets et aveugles priv6s de toute instruction, de mineurs 
condamnes, parceque la plupart des membres de ce Congrfes sont 
parfaitement au courant de cette statistique douloureuse. Elle porte 
tout naturellement k la conclusion que I'assistance charitable et 
facultative, quelque g6n6reuse qu'elle soit (et en An^leterre elle Test 
incomparablement plus qu'ailleurs) n'arrivera jamais k r^soudre le 
probl^me de la protection et de T^ducation de I'enfance. II faut que 
ce principe ait force de loij qu'il soit rigoureusement appliqu6, il faut 
Taffirmer comme devoir social absolu, il faut que la prSvention remplace 
la ripression. Voilk le vote que je voudrais voir 6mettre par ce 
Congr^s. II faut que les gouvemements imposent Tapplication de 
cette loi aussi aux Communes, il faut que toutes les consciences 
s'unissent, que toute Taction sociale travaille pour Tobtenir. 



GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING. 

Th^ general business meeting of the Congress was subsequently held in the Hall 
of Lincoln's Inn, Sir James Crichton-Browne presiding. 

Sir William Chance, the Hon. Treasurer, read the following letters : — 

"Budapest, 

^*June 24iA, 1902. 

" To the Committee of the International Congress for the Welfare and 
Protection of Children, London. 

" The Executive Committee of the International Concpress for the Protection of 
Children (Budapest, i^) have in their final meeting of the 12th inst. learned with 
great pleasure and satisfaction that the resolution of the Congress concerning the 
holding of the next one in London is being fully realised in a manner justifying all 
hopes for the best result. 

*< Both from the verbal reports of our Secretary and the papers vou have had the 
kindness to send us, we have been able to judge how zealously and persistently the 
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noble idea inspiring every philanthropist, in the interest of the future of the next 
generation, is being forward^ by the noble-hearted members of the London Executive 
Committee, whose endeavours cannot fail to meet with the best success. 

'< As soon as the London Committee became definitely organised, our Committee 
had to consider their task as accomplished, namely the preparation of the next, and 
the execution of the resolutions of the past Congress, and accordingly they resolved to 
suspend all further proceedings, with the full conviction that the noble cause, which 
they had the privilege of servmg with some effect, will henceforth be promoted by far 
more powerful and competent hands. 

" We now have the honour to inform, you of the dissolution of our Executive 
Committee, at the same time expressing our heartfelt wish that Providence may 
crown with all imaginable success the exalted labour of the leaders of the London 
Congress. 

" We have the honour to remain, 
" Your most obedient servants, 

" fSigned) Rakovsky (Pustdent). 

" (Signed) Stephen Scherer (Secretatyy* 



" Budapest, 

** June 24iA, 1902. 

*' To THE Executive Committee of the International Congress for the 
Welfare and Protection of Children (London, 1902). 

." The Budapest International Congress for the Welfare and Protection of 
Children of 1899 ordered the creation in Paris of a Central Committee, to consist of 
60 members, electing at the same time 27 members pro tem.^ with the option to 
complete the whole number to 60. In my capacity as elected President of the 
Central Conmiittee, I considered it my dut^ to take all the steps necessary for the 
final organisation of the Committee in question ; but, owing to unfavourable circum- 
stance^, my endeavours remained fniidess, and it has been impossible to organise 
the said Committee. 

'' On the eve of the London Congress, which is convened under the most 
favourable auspices, I think it neither practicable nor reasonable to continue keeping 
up my said office as President, seeing that it appears more advisable to leave to the 
new Congress the opportunity of the definitive organisation of that desirable Central 
Committee. 

" I therefore beg to inform you of my resigning the presidency of that Committee, 
respectfully requesting the honourable Preparatory Committee to take notice of that 
resignation. 

" I beg to enclose herewith the list of the members elected in Budapest, and 
have the honour to remain, 

** Your most obedient servant, 

•* (Signed) Rakovsky. 



'* Membres du Comite Central. 

" President : S. E. Etienne de Rakovsky (Conseiller intime actuel — 
President de la Courses Comptes, Budapest). 

Membres : — 

Dr. Otto Biedert, Hagenau. Dr. Ferriani Lino, Como. 

Dr. Eugene Balogh, Budapest. Commendatore Baron Adolfo Scander 

Dr. Jean Bokai, Budapest. Levi, Florence. 

Count Ugo Conti, Bologna. Aladir Gyorgy, Budapest. 

Dr. Gustave D6gen, Budapest. Dr. Charles Mandello, Budapest. 

Dr. Demetrius Gallatti, Vienna. Dr. B61a Katona, Budapest. 
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Baronne Jerome Malcomes, Berlin. Elizabeth C. Putnam, Boston, U.S.A. 

Albrecht Meissner, Vienna. Baron Henry de Rothschild, Paris. 

Alfred Muteau, Paris. Theophil Roussel, Paris. 

Dr. Hugo Neumann, Berlin. Dr. Rousseau St. Philippe, Bordeaux. 

Signora Stephanie Omboni, Padua. Dr. Anne Sabanofif, St. Petersburg. 

Dr. J. Milson Rhodes, Didsbury, Lanes., Dr. Severeanu, Bucharest. 

England. Paul Strauss, Paris. 
General Etienne TOrr, Budapest.'* 

The Chairman said it seemed to him that the wish was that a Standing 
Committee should be formed in this country, and that the officials of that Conference 
should take over the work and carry out the preparations for the next one. (Hear, 
hear.^ Of course, it was desirable that that Committee should include representatives 
of all European countries interested in the movement, and also of the United States ; 
and, in addition, the existing Standing Committee of this country and its officials. 
He suggested that a small Standing Committee should be appointed, with powers to 
add to their number, and instructions to organise a thoroughly representative 
Committee. 

Dr. Rhodes considered that the services of the Executive Committee should be 
retained. 

The Chairman moved that the old Committee be appointed, with the addition of 
the London Executive Committee, which had arranged for the present Conference, 
and that they have power to add to their number. 

Mr. William Bousfield seconded, and the motion was carried unanimously; it 
being also decided that Herr Von Crompton, of Berlin, and Councillor William Tarr, 
of Swansea, be added to the Committee. 

Herr Von Crompton, on behalf of the German Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and of the International Women's League, moved that the next 
Congress be held in Berlin. 

Dr. J. GoMBR Lewis, of Swansea, seconded. 

Mr. E. Fellows Jenkins proposed that the Congress of 1905 be held in 
America, but, in reply to Mr. Bousfield, said that he was not directly authorised 
to extend an invitation. 

The Chairman said the next Congress would take place three years hence. They 
had an authorised invitation from Germany, and a problematical one from the 
United States. He suggested that the Congress of 1905 should take place in Berlin, 
and that perhaps the succeeding one would be held in the United States. 

Mr. E. Fellows Jenkins : I accept that. 

The Chairman then put Herr Von Crompton's motion, which was carried 
tmanimously. 

This ended the proceedings, and the meeting adjourned. 



[End of the Third Day's Proceedings.] 
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MEDICAL SECTION. 



The fourth and final sitting of the Medical Section took place at Exeter Hall 
on the morning of Friday, July i8th, when Sir Jambs Crichton-Browne again 
presided. 

The first paper was read by Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth, as follows: — 



IMBECILE AND FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

By G. E. SHUTTLEWORTH, B.A., M.D., 

Medical Expert (M. A 3.)^ Rochester House Institution for Improvable Imbeciles ; Consulting 
Medical Officer to the National Association for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded; 
formerly Medical Superintendent^ Roval Albert Asylum^ Lancaster^ and Medical Examiner^ 
Defective Children, School Board for London, &k. 

In presenting to this Congress a few thoughts on ** Imbecile and 
Feeble-minded Children," and the measures necessary for their 
welfare and protection, I propose to state as succinctly as I can what 
has already been done in this country for these classes, and what, in 
my opinion, still remains to be done in order to make the most 
of the benevolent spirit which has manifested itself in various 
directions on their behalf. The terms of the title I found in the 
original programme of the Congress, and it may be well, in the 
first place, to set forth what I understand them to mean. Etymo- 
logically, of course, there is little difference between the term 
** imbecile," which comes to us from the Latin ^^imbecillus " (through 
the French) and means " weak" (usually in mind), and the American 
hybrid term ** feeble-minded," which conveys its own meaning. 
Usage, however, is a more trustworthy guide to the signification 
of a word than mere etymology: otherwise the term "idiot," 
etymolo^cally meaning ** a private person" — i.e.j one not busying 
himself m public matters — would have a far wider application than 
it has, or used to have, when employed to denote the lowest grade 
of original mental defect. To my thinking, the conventional 
classification of the several grades from below upwards under the 
names of idiocy, imbecility, and feeble-mindedness is of practical 
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utility as denotin^f three degrees of mental defect ; but now it has 
become the fashion to call all idiots imbeciles^ and all imbeciles 
feeble-minded. Indeed, following the lead of our American cousins, 
the English institutions originally established as "Asylums for 
Idiots and Imbeciles" are assuming the title of ** Training Institu- 
tions for the Feeble-minded." Though I thoroughly sympathise 
with the kindness of heart and consideration for the feelings of 
parents which have prompted this change, there is, I think, some 
ground for apprehension that, with this altered use of terms, " feeble- 
minded" may acquire the same sort of stigma as ** idiot" has 
acquired in the past, and we may be driven (as the Germans have 
already been^ to invent some new term to denote the lighter shades 
of mental aefect, and we shall have to talk of ** feebly-gifted " 
{schwach'begabte) instead of ** feeble-minded " {schwach-sinnige) . 

In this paper, however, I propose to adhere to the old-fashioned 
English use of the expression *' feeble-minded," as denoting a less 
degree of mental defect than does " imbecile " ; whilst the latter term 
must do duty for such defects as preclude the child from benefiting by 
any of the forms of instruction given in connection with our English 
system of elementary education, including the ** special " schools. 
This is, I know, not a scientific demarcation, but it has the authority 
of official usage, and is of practical utility. 

What, then, are the public agencies which we have at the present 
time in England and Wales (and I shall restrict my observations to 
this part of the kingdom) for dealing with mentally defective children 
of these several classes ? They are threefold : first, the voluntary 
and Poor Law institutions for the care and training of imbecile and 
idiotic children (at any rate, children certified as such, though the 
voluntary institutions desi^ate them ** feeble-minded "] ; secondly, 
the school authorities which have adopted the provisions of the 
Defective and Epileptic Children's Education Act (62 & 63 Vict. 
c. 32), and have provided special instruction for defective (but 
not imbecile) children ; and, thirdly, the voluntary associations 
which have established boarding schools for this latter class, and 
also industrial institutions for adolescents beyond school age. It is 
much to be regretted that these several agencies have no co-ordinated 
scheme of work, and as yet are not agreed as to their respective 
** spheres of influence." I must venture to describe in detail the 
more important members of each group. 

Taking first the •* Idiot Establishments" — to use the official 
designation in the Lunacy Commissioners' Blue-book of the voluntary 
institutions originally called " Idiot Asylums," but now aspiring to 
the title of ** Training Schools for the Feeble-minded" — ^there are in 
England five: Earlswood, the Royal Albert, the Eastern, the 
Western, and the Midland Counties Asylums. 

The "Asylum for Idiots" now at Earlswood, Redhill, was 
established in 1848 at Highgate, and may claim to be the pioneer 
of all that has been done for the mentally-defective class in this 
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country. Starting with a bye-law (still apparently in force) that 
** idiotic and imbecile persons only be eligible for this asylum ** 
(though the address of the founder, Dr. Reed, shows that educatiott 
was aimed at), it is noteworthy that the present able superintendent. 
Dr. Caldecott, urges in his last published report the '* necessity 
for the twofold character of the institution — ^viz., a 'school' for the 
education and training of the higher grades of feeble-minded 
children, and a * home ' in which all types of all ages may find 
a refuge for life." It is much to be regretted that the funds that 
the charitable public supply to the board of management only 
suffice to ensure (unless by re-election) a five years' training for 
the former class, and for the maintenance on the free list of not 
more than a hundred life cases. The average number resident ranges 
between five and six hundred, and patients are received from all parts 
of the British Empire, and, indeed, of the world. 

The Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster, was opened in 1870 ** for 
the care, education, and training of idiots and imbeciles of all 
classes belonging to the seven northern counties of England." 
(Since 1900 the term *' feeble-minded" has been substituted for 
'* idiot and imbecile" in the above). Chronologically, it does not 
come next in order of foundation to Earlswood, but as it is at 
present the largest of the voluntary institutions, containing over 
600 patients, and its success financially has been phenomenal among 
the charities of the country, it may be well considered in the second 
place. Recent additions for epileptic and crippled patients, the gift 
of the " Storey Home for Feeble-minded Girls " (where prolonged 
industrial training is given to forty of the most advanced of the 
female patients), as well as its farm-house and separate establish- 
ment for private patients, will increase its accommodation to upwards 
of 700 beds. The majority of the inmates are elected by subscribers, 
each county electing its own quota of patients for a term of seven 
years' training, prolonged in some cases from year to year by the 
managing committee ; but there is no provision for life cases otherwise 
than by payment. 

The Eastern Counties Asylum **for Idiots, Imbeciles, and the 
Feeble-minded" (the last term having recently been added to the 
title) was an outgrowth of the original foundation for idiots, Essex 
Hall, Colchester, having been adopted as a special institution for 
the Eastern Counties when no longer needed by the committee of 
the National Institution after the erection of Earlswood Asylum. 
Instituted in 1859, it now accommodates more than 250 patients. 
Cases are received on election for a period of five years' training, 
and may be re-elected for a similar term, and provision is made 
in the rules for the reception of ten life-election cases. In his last 
report the Secretary and Superintendent writes sympathetically of 
those lower-grade cases for which no public provision has yet been 
made, though naturally preferring that such cases should be selected 
for his institution as are capable of receiving permanent benefit 
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from training. The generous gift of a commodious block of schools 
and workshops by Mr. Peckover has vastly improved the facilities 
for training. 

The Western Counties Asylum at Starcross, Devon, was founded 
in 1864 on a charitable basis, and now contains 270 patients, the 
majority of whom are of the pauper class, paid for by guardians. 
It is still called the '* Western Counties Idtot Asylum," in conse- 
quence of the Commissioners in Lunacy objecting to the proposed 
substitution of the term feeble-minded for that of idiot in the title 
of the institution as "inexpedient and unnecessary, and likely to 
prove misleadmg to the public." It is, nevertheless, a training 
institution for the higher-grade cases perhaps more exclusively than 
any of the other asylums which have assumed the designation in 
question, for only cases found to be improvable are retained, and 
the variety and excellence of the industrial work of the inmates is 
remarkable. No provision appears to be made for life cases. 

The Midland Counties Asylum at Knowle, near Birmingham, 
founded in 1868, has accommodation at present for about eighty 
patients, shortly to be increased by an addition of forty more. The 
patients, whose friends have to contribute fifteen guineas annually, 
are elected by subscribers for a term of five years, and may be 
re-elected if suitable, but there is no provision for life cases. 

In addition to the five institutions above described, there is a 
small asylum for twenty idiot and imbecile children at Combe Down, 
near Bath, under the management of trustees of a charity called 
the Magdalen Hospital. Four of the inmates are of the pauper 
class. 

The aggregate accommodation furnished by the several volun- 
tary institutions at the present time seems to be for about 1,800. 
Primarily established for children, some of them retain patients of 
adult age, and perhaps one-third of the 1,800 would belong to that 
category. It is probable that less than half of the inmates are 
children of school age — i.e., between five and sixteen years of age — 
though the majority remain children mentally all their lives. It has 
to be borne in mind, however, that they do not continue children as 
regards physical development and instincts, and hence the necessity 
for a much larger permanent provision for this class than at present 
exists. 

It has been urged by the authorities of the voluntary institu- 
tions that their proper function is to supply training for improvable 
imbeciles, and that the county authorities should ** provide out of 
public funds custodial institutions where children and adults who 
are incapable of being taught can remain permanently." Let us see 
what has already been done in this direction. 

In this country it is the rule that new philanthropic movements 
are in the first place carried through the experimental stage by 
voluntary associations, and not until they have thus been tested 
is aid given by the State. The Metropolitan Asylums Board, a 
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body created by Act of Parliament in 1867 to provide for the care 
of the sick and infirm poor of the Metropohs, and of such *' insane " 
persons as the Poor Law Board mig^ht direct, opened in 1870 two 
asylums for ** harmless persons of the chronic or imbecile class," 
and in 1873 the children who had been sent to these institutions 
were gathered into a separate establishment, ultimately forming 
the schools department (for 1,000 children) of the large asylum at 
Darenth, where there is also accommodation for 1,000 adult imbeciles. 
In process of time the accumulation of unimprovable cases in the 
schools, and the unsuitabilit)^ of the adult asylum for continuing the 
industrial employment (under favourable circumstances) of those 
successfully trained in the schools, led to a further evolution. Last 
year Rochester House, Ealing, was opened as an experimental 
training establishment for one hundred and fifty of the most 
improvable of the patients previously at Darenth, and this, it is hoped, 
may become the nucleus of an industrial colony where the industries 
acquired by these higher-^ade imbeciles may be permanently carried 
on under life-long supervision. 

In the counties comparatively little has been done in the way of 
provision for imbeciles apart from lunatics. Northampton has the 
credit of being the first in the field, having arranged as long ago 
as 1888 for the special training of fifty idiot children in a separate 
annexe attached to the Berry Wood Asylum. As they reach adult 
age they are, however, transferred to other departments of the 
asylum. A more satisfactory arrangement has been made in con- 
nection with the Middlesex County Asylum, where an entirely separate 
block for two hundred imbeciles has been arranged for their training 
and permanent employment in useful industries. There is also. a 
separate block for fifty idiot children at the Hants County Asylum, 
and the County of Lancaster has a special establishment (Winwick 
Hall) for fifty idiot boys. Recently the West Riding Council has 
opened a similar establishment at Stanley Hall, Wakefield, for 
seventy children. Separate idiot wards also exist at the Kent 
(Chartham), Durham County, and Rubery Hill (Birmingham) 
Asylums, and provision is being made for an idiot block in connection 
with the new East Sussex Asylum. Altogether, special arrange- 
ments have been made for not more than six or seven hundred 
imbecile children by county authorities outside the metropolitan 
district, a provision totally inadequate, as compared with over 1,000 
beds provided for similar cases by the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
to serve a population not more than one-seventh of that of England 
and Wales. 

In addition to children calling for asylum care, there exists 
among our school population not less than i per cent, of subnormal 
children — officially called " defective," and popularly ** feeble-minded " 
— who require special modes of education. The Act to make better 
provision for the Elementary Education of Defective and Epileptic 
Children in England and Wales (62 & 63 Vict. c. 32) enables school 
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authorities to establish special schools and classes for children 
certified by the medical officer as ** not being imbecile, and not being 
merely dull and backward, yet by reason of mental or physical defect 
incapable of properly benefiting by ordinary school instruction, but 
capable of benefiting by instruction in a certified special class or 
school." This Act, which is permissive only, has been adopted by 
a considerable number of school-boards throughout the country, 
and a recent list issued by the Board of Education shows that not 
far short of 5,000 school places have been provided in special schools 
in different parts of the country, of which about 3,000 are for the 
mentally and physically defective children of London, where there are 
now more than sixty centres of special instruction. Having myself 
had three years*^ experience as examiner of defective children under the 
London School Board, I may venture to add a word of appreciation of 
the good work which has been done in these centres, together with my 
conviction that in the majority of cases in which benefit has been 
derived from special school training, which ends at the age of sixteen, 
further supervision is required in order to insure permanently good 
results. Great care needs to be exercised in the selection of suitable 
cases for special instruction, and cases properly certifiable as imbecile 
should be rigorously excluded. In some cases a probationary period 
in the special class may be granted, but experience will soon teach 
that there are certain classes and grades of mental defect which will 
merely waste the time and energy of the special instructor. Without 
fully adopting the dictum of Dr. C. Mercier, that ''the line that 
divides the (merely) weak-minded man from the imbecile is the ability 
to earn a living," I think the idea which these words express should 
be kept in view m deciding which cases should be passed for special 
classes, and which relegated to an institution for imbeciles. In con- 
nection with the Birmingham special classes, an after-care association 
has been formed, and in an analysis which has been made by Mrs. 
Pinsent of thirty-five cases who have passed through the classes it is 
stated that sixteen were at work, earning on the average 55. gd. per 
week, seven were out of work (but presumably capable), five only fit 
for asylum or " home," six at present looked after at home, but 
ultimately cases for asylum treatment, and one had died. It is 
wisely remarked in the report that **if there is no chance of a child 
becoming self-supporting or responsible, that child should be placed 
under permanent control " — i.e.y certified as imbecile for the good 
of the community as well as its own, and for that of the next 
generation. 

As supplementary to the work of the special schools, we may now 
pass on to the charitable efforts that have of late years been made for 
the benefit of feeble-minded children and young persons by such 
agencies as the ** National Association for the Promotion of the 
Welfare of the Feeble-minded," the *' Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded," and by 
various benevolent ladies who have established working homes for 
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feeble-minded girls. We may also notice some experiments by 
Poor Law guardians in the same direction, noting that most of the 
voluntary homes receive patients of the pauper class as well as 
others. 

The first home for feeble-minded girls in England was established 
in 1887 at Aubert Park House, Highbury, and there are now no less 
than sixteen small homes for girls, and one for boys, in different parts 
of the country, with an aggregate capacity of about 300. All of these 
have been certified or approved by the Local Government Board, and 
the three which receive children of school age may be regarded in the 
light of boarding-schools for the class for whom special mstruction is 
desirable, and the same care should be exercised in the selection of 
suitable cases as I have advocated with regard to the special schools 
themselves. The school at Hendon, under the management of the 
National Association (shortly, I regret to say, to be abandoned for want 
of funds) , was able to earn grants from the Board of Education under the 
provisions of the Defective Children's Education Act. With the excep- 
tion of the one Industrial Home for boys (at Upshirebury, near Waltham 
Cross), under the management of the aforesaid society, all the other 
homes are for feeble-mmded girls, in communities of from fifteen to 
twenty, laundry-work, house-work, sewing, and mat-making being the 
principal industries. In some cases girls have been trained for domestic 
service, but unless great care is exercised in obtaining suitable places, 
and maintaining some form of after-care, there is much risk of their 
going wrong. There is no doubt that Miss Dendy's idea of permanent 
homes for defectives, even for cases of slight mental defect if 
ineradicable by training, is sociologically what should be aimed at; 
and, though the immediate outlay would be large, the consequent 
restriction of the output of inherited mental defect in succeeding 
generations would in the long run justify the expense. The more 
progressive American States are by degrees arriving at this con- 
clusion, and in addition to schools for feeble-minded children of all 
grades are authorising custodial permanent homes at the cost of the 
respective States. In England we are still groping and experimenting 
in this direction : the Lancashire and Cheshire Society have founded 
what it is hoped will become an important industrial colony for the 
feeble-minded at Sandlebridge, Cheshire, whilst the Chorlton and 
Manchester guardians propose immediately to proe^^ijmth their 
long-cherished project of a colony for epileptic and imbecile pa 
It may not be out of place to mention that the Children's Comm*it^«^J 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, who have taken charge of th^ 
education of mentally-defective pauper children in London, are also 
feeling their way towards some industrial establishment for those 
that have passed school age. In the Eastern Counties there is a 
movement amongst the guardians for providing permanent homes 
at the public expense — (i) for unimprovable imbeciles ; (2) for feeble- 
minded men and boys; and (3) for unimprovable feeble-minded women i 
and girls. J 
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The question of detention in such homes, and of the means by 
which it may best be attained, has been much discussed. It has been 
proposed that in the case of feeble-minded persons whom workhouse 
medical officers do not feel justified in certifying as " of unsound 
mind," or even as ''imbeciles" under the Idiots Act, magistrates 
should be empowered to order the detention in certified ** homes" 
of feeble-minded persons "for a limited but renewable period." 
Personally, I doubt whether such powers are likely to be granted 
by the British Legislature, for '*the liberty of the subject," even of 
the feeble-minded subject, to propagate his or her kind, is still an 
article of belief with the majority. Of the necessity of the detention 
of some there can be no doubt, and if the expression twn compos mentis 
were allowable in a medical certificate instead of that ** of unsound 
mind " I do not think there would be the same shyness to certify as 
is often experienced under present conditions. 

The ideal arrangement seems to me that as little obstacle as 
possible should be placed in the way of the training and education of 
defective children — whether feeble-minded or imbecile — ^while of school 
age and under parental control, and that it should not be necessary to 
brand the child with an opprobrious designation in a formal certificate. 
Surely a parent is under little temptation to send his normal child to 
a ** special " school for defective children, whether called a " home for 
feeble-minded " or an *' asylum for idiots." It seems to me, therefore, 
that even the modified certificate prescribed by the Idiots Act, 1886, 
might be dispensed with or relaxed in the case of a child of school age. 
Of course, when adult age is reached (and in view of slow development 
school age should be extended even beyond sixteen in the case of 
defective children), certain safeguards for the liberty of the subject 
may be deemed desirable, and, for my own part, where it is obvious 
that a person is so far deficient in will power or in moral control as to 
be a danger, actual or potential, to himself or the community, I, for 
one, would stretch a point to write him down as ** imbecile.'' The 
mildly *' feeble-minded " (the " innocents^' as they have been called) 
may indeed require protection, but will not as a rule run away from a 
well-managed home in which they are treated with tactful considera- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the Commissioners in Lunacy, in 
their Report for 1897, ^^^^^ ^^ *^^ c\^^^^ of ** feeble-minded " as *' not 
the subjects of such a degree of mental unsoundness as in the opinion 
of the medical officers (of unions) renders them certifiable in the 
present state of the law, and therefore unable to be detained against 
their will, although they are not sufficiently of sound mind to be able, 
to take adequate care of themselves," and suggest that, if official super- 
vision be necessary, it should not be by the Lunacy Commissioners, 
but ** by a department which would not associate with its work the 
so-called stigma of insanity." 

In conclusion, I think I may say that the early training of feeble- 
minded children may be looked on as preventive of their sinking 
deeper into the mire of imbecility or even idiocy. This good work 
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should be encouraged by an avoidance of unnecessary restrictions and 
technical forms, and in those cases which require continued protection 
in adult life — as is the case, perhaps, with the majority — certification 
and supervision of an official character should be made as little 
burdensome as possible, so long as the liberty of the subject is 
sufficiently safeguarded. Fifty thousand children, of the elementary 
school class alone, in England and Wales, stand in need of assistance 
in the way of special instruction and training. There is surely 
ample scope for all who will help. It is out of the question to seek 
to provide resident institutions for all these children, even were it 
desirable to do so. Family life is indeed a social factor not lightly to 
be disregarded, and whenever home influences are even tolerable, and 
the child not absolutely imbecile, attendance at school-board special 
classes will suffice. When the home is unadapted for the child, or 
the child unfit for home life, the feeble-minded home, or the imbecile 
institution, will be necessary; and in all cases after-care of those 
that have been trained, but are yet deficient in power of initiation or 
in moral backbone, requires to be organised both by charitable and 
official agencies, in order to secure permanence of benefit both to the 
individuals and to the community at large. 

The following paper, by Dr. Martin W. Barr, was read by Dr. Shuttleworth : — 



MENTAL DEFECTIVES: THEIR CLASSIFICATION AND 

TRAINING. 

By martin W. BARR, M.D., 

Chief Physician^ Pennsylvania Training School for Fuble-minded Children, Elwyn, 

Pa., U.S.A. 

The true meaning of the word "educate" may be found in its 
utmost clarity in the training of defectives. Here, the artificiality 
and superimpositions of the **cram" system being absolutely im- 
possible, the teacher is literally forced into drawing out what is 
within, and developing and building upon that alone ; is compelled 
to study, to originate, and to fit individualised work to the individual, 
because the defective child cannot be fitted into a system, there being 
so many weak parts he would simply fall to pieces under the 
operation. Thus, experimentation in the education of the abnormal, 
begun early in the nineteenth century, has been silently influencing 
that of the normal, demonstrating, through successive decades, flaws 
in a much vaunted educational system, by and through which the 
mental powers of the pupil have too often become enfeebled, and 
degeneration or nervous breakdown has reduced him to the status of 
his abnormal brother. Under the stress of such failures the world 
is fast coming to realise that an acquaintance with a multitudinous 
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number of facts does not constitute culture ; that the effect of such 
study is to paralyse rather than to energise thought; that all know- 
ledge is not bound up in books ; furthermore, that merely stored-up 
knowledge, unapplied or misapplied, may even be a disadvantage to 
its possessor. Already, while watching those who can only " learn 
by doing," the schools begin, for a small portion of the day at least, 
to close their text-books, to open their workshops, and to slacken the 
chain of rigid examinations ; while the eager cry of minds released 
from tension is, " not what I have, but what I do is my kingdom." 

Valentine Haiiy, De I'Ep^e, and Itard might to-day clasp hands 
with Pestalozzi and Froebel in mutual congratulation over this fruit 
of their labours, wherein Itard finds the actual fulfilment of the hope 
thus so modestly expressed : — 

'* If it were possible that in endeavouring to solve the simple question of the 
education of idiots we had found terms precise enough that it were only necessary to 
generalise them to obtain a fannula applicable to universal education, then, not only 
would we in our humble sphere have rendered some little service, but we would 
besides have pr^)ared the elements for a method of physiological education for 
mankind.'* 

The way prepared, like the word spoken in season, how good it 
is ! How necessary to all growth ! This is the gift of the nineteenth 
to the twentieth century, and the crowning of Itard's work is greater 
than that accorded him by the French Academy, for the reclaiming of 
the wild boy of Aveyron in the past means release from the slavery of 
** cram " for the youth of the future. 

From this dates the physiological education developed and 
systematised by Seguin in Pans, practically applied by Guggenbiihl 
in Switzerland, Saegert in Germany, Reed in England, and Howe 
in America, culminating in the cultivation of the muscular sense until 
** The working hand makes strong the working brain'* becomes to-day 
the watchword in the training of mental defectives. 

An interesting point to note is that Itard, in his disappointment 
in his savage, failed at first to see that he was dealing with an idiot. 
He, in common with Pinel and others, held to the incurability of 
idiotcy, an opinion confirmed after a century of experimentation, and 
further elucidated and extended in the classification now universally 
accepted in America, which places in four divisions the feeble-minded, 
thus : — 

The Idiot (a) Apathetic J ^"Xi^ri^' t "^J^Z 

(6) Excitable ) JoJ*^»i^g,<^ be given 

yuf ^Ai^iutuic I ^^^ asylum care. 

The Idio- Imbecile Improvable in slight degree. 

The Imbecile (a) High-grade j 

ibj Middle-grade > Trainable in various lines. 

(c) Low-grade ) 

The Moral Imbecile J«) High-g«de ^^^V tLe'^Sf s^Sl 

t) WgrSJ^' Traie only under 

yLf i^uw giauc ^ custodial care. 
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Herein we find recognised, gathered, and massed as a race 
distinct and set apart, the feeble-minded — a title comprehensive 
enough to cover every phase of mental weakness, from the sluggish 
inert to the excitable erratic. That each may go to his own place, 
and receive that which is best suited to his needs, it retires into 
asylum the unimprovable idiot — the lowest type of abnormality — and 
with him his brother the idio-imbecile, capable only of improvement 
sufficient to aid in his care. It next assigns to teachers the trainable 
imbecile — mental or moral — in whatsoever grade, be it low, middle, or 
high, which determines his limited sphere in life and prepares him for 
it. This is effected by no iron-clad rule ; on the contrary, as the com- 
fort of all — ^both teachers and pupils— depends upon an equality of 
grading, there is ample opportunity for easy transition, as improvement 
or deterioration may require, 

A glance at the programme of a large institution will show this 
classification in working detail. 

The training department, in its several divisions — school, indus- 
trial, and manual — aims to give mental, moral, and physical training, 
as well as permanent occupation, to ** cliildren " of all ages, from early 
youth to maturity. 

The school, which prepares for and aids in the work of the others, 
provides : — 

First-r-Separate schools for the low grade, middle grade, and 
high ^rade ; kindergartens for the young, custodial classes for the 
incorrigible or the incompetent, and evening classes and Sunday 
schools for all. 

Second — Special classes, where all who can be benefited may 
receive training in certain lines. 

The training is in no sense abstract. In each school there is 
always the one definite aim presented — that the child benefited by 
training may be enabled by his work to benefit the community into 
which he is growing, and where there is always work to be found for 
the ready worker. 

To low grades, who, with dulled sight and hearing, are incapable 
of consecutive thinking, to whom letters and figures are meaningless 
signs, the chief one might almost say the only, avenue of development 
must be through the muscular sense. By means of physical exercises 
which arouse, and of occupations which interest, the arm, the hand, 
and the fingers may be enticed into movements which, if co-ordinated 
and persisted in, may in time produce the mental impression. The 
ordinary household occupations, lifting weights, drawing, pulling, 
stretching, rubbing, and climbing, alternate with the quieter occupa- 
tions, giving hand and finger movement. The care of the schoolroom 
and plants, and the polishing of floors and windows, are therefore as 
distinctly aids in the work as are the tying and winding of strips for 
carpet weaving, the folding, knitting, knotting, and twisting of fibre, or 
straw braiding, which, in these schools, form the preparation for the 
^plest menial service for house, farm, or garden. 
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With middle-grade children we find the slow mental processes, 
of which alone they are capable, best stimulated by, and must be 
continually linked with, material objects. This is particularly to be 
noted in the use of books, and in the laboured acquirement of the 
" three R's," as contrasted with the more rapid advance by means of 
drawing and modelling in chalk, clay, or cardboard, or the weaving of 
strips of wool or of wood shaving. Results of daily lessons with these 
materials begin soon to accumulate in the form of useful articles — 
baskets, wall-pockets, portfolios, blotters, &c. — and then the moral 
and social qualities are stimulated by utilising them in the house, or 
for gifts at the different seasons. Growing powers of observation, 
perception, and reproduction find satisfaction in the more permanent 
materials of willow, rope, rattan, or wood ; and later, as basket, 
hammock, or mat makers, carpenters or painters, these children go 
out from schools to contribute their quota to the general economy. 
Capacity for very limited responsibility and for independent work is 
also evidenced, and we are therefore able to draw from this grade quite 
efficient aids for farm and household service. 

High-grade schoolrooms present much the same appearance as 
those for normal children. Classes are busy with books and black- 
boards, drawing maps, and working examples. Abstracts of subjects 
are being made, or original articles written for our little school paper. 
Judgment and memory, power of associating, comparing and deducing 
are here — feeble, it is true, but they are here and trainable, and, in 
proportion to the broader intelligence, just so must methods broaden. 
Books, therefore, are the means of development in these schools, in 
the same proportion that material objects are in the others. The 
study of minerals, of plant and animal life, are emphasised in daily 
visits to the object-room, where subjects carefully prepared for them 
are presented. Geography, history, and the noting of current events 
further the enjoyment and appreciation of evenings in the library. 
Neatness, accuracy, and exactness are enforced in number calculations 
and mechanical drawing ; freedom and control of hand and arm in the 
exercises of freehand drawing. The importance of both are realised 
in the constructive work, the joinery, and the wood-carving of the 
Sloyd room, just as the power of rapid sight-reading is found of value 
in the music classes, and, working thus together, these two divisions 
of the school form each the supplement or the complement of the 
other. This same interdependence and unity of purpose is dis- 
cernible also between the school and the other branches of the 
training department. 

The industrial division early gives — even during the school period 
— ^the needed stimulus of healthful employment, and tests ability, 
while the school, aiming at a rounded development, yet prepares and 
sends out the child for such apprenticeship as capacity during training 
has indicated as most suitable. The varied requirements of a large 
establishment, forming a distinct industrial division, offer work for 
equally varied capacity. Thus farm and garden, bakery, kitchens. 
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dining-rooms, and dormitories, laundry and clothes rooms, have all 
their busy apprentices and trained workers, while others are aids in 
the care of the helpless in nursery, hospital, or asylum wards. 

The manual division comprises all those occupations where the 
work of the hand developing brain-power continues to be guided by 
it in making permanent and regular contribution to the resources of 
the institution. It includes the knitting, chair-caning, and mat-making 
of the custodial buildings, together with the tailor and shoe shops, the 
carpenter and paint shops, the mattress and hammock shops, the 
regular job work which Sloyd begins to build up, and the work of the 
various sewing-rooms. The schools prepare for all these — directly or 
indirectly — chiefly its pupils of high and middle grade. 

Music, early recognised in the work as an invaluable agent, both 
active and passive, has grown into a distinct school, with classes 
well organised on various lines — a band, an orchestra, a special 
chorus-class in sight-reading, and other singing classes for younger 
children. 

Occupation and exercise should alternate with periods of absolute 
quiet and rest, a regular life, free from unhealthy excitement, being 
most essential to nervous constitutions. Yet, not losing sight of 
the fact that we are dealing with a perpetual childhood to which 
amusement is also essential, every season has its special/?/^, while 
birthday feasts, weekly dances, athletic sports, and theatrical enter- 
tainments fill out the year. 

The custodial department makes provision for a class either too 
stupid to follow, or too erratic and excitable to submit to, the ordi- 
nary routine of , the training department. These may, however, under 
supervision and constant surveillance, be brought to contribute to 
household economy in the manufacture of shawls, hats, caps, mats, 
and other useful articles. In these houses of prevention the moral 
imbecile finds the only home possible to him, and his shelter from 
crime and all its attendant penalties. The victim of heredity and 
the slave of circumstance, upon his neck must be found the sign of 
perpetual serfdom, lightened by every amelioration that amusement 
and rest periods may bring, yet toil regular and unremitting is his 
only salvation and safeguard ; for hands once idle, a cunning intelli- 
gence truly Satanic — ^the devil possessing the irresponsible — will surely 
devise some plan of ill. 

The benefits of this classification are seen in that the child is 
quickly and almost unerringly placed in an atmosphere best suited 
to its needs, the family unhesitatingly informed as to his present 
condition and probable future, and the public more easily en- 
lightened as to the different demands which abnormality makes, the 
possibility of ameliorating these demands by training for self-support, 
and the urgent need of sequestration as a means of protection to 
society from the results of criminal tendencies of fateful hereditary 
transmission. 

The feebly-gifted or backward children, whose defect may be due 
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to unhealthful environment or to causes purely physical, are not 
necessarily included in this category, although liable through neglect 
and consequent deterioration to become so, especially should com- 
plications ensue from epileptic seizures. Then the question arises : 
Is the home or the school more desirable ? This the individual 
peculiarities, means, and opportunities must determine. If the re- 
quirements are varied, certainly the cases are exceptional that can 
provide such in the family, in conjunction with suitable companion- 
ship and a regular life. It is an admitted fact in education, from 
kindergarten to university, that one's best powers are brought out 
only among one's peers, and the imbecile out in the world is always 
lonely and alone. Even those trained and sent out from the schools 
often seek to come back, saying: " Somehow they don't understand 
me. People don't want me. I can't get along." 

There is, indeed, among all leaders in the work a consensus which 
regards the return of the imbecile to the world as most inexpedient. 
First, for the unfortunate himself, whose happiness is best found 
among his fellows, and in work pursued on lines adapted to his 
needs. He misses the companionship and the amusements of his 
community as much as the guiding hand, the discipline, and the 
sympathetic control which is continually on the alert to protect him 
from harming himself or his brother. Without these sustaining 
props, weak wills simply cannot pursue regular employment, and 
successful competition with normal labour is the exception, not the rule. 

Again, society is suffering quite as much from the irresponsible 
as from the criminal element in its midst. Indeed, is not crimino- 
logy proving that this last is but a lower stage of degeneration ? 
The moral imbecile becoming brutish suddenly on occasion betrays 
the fangs of the wolf or the spring of the tiger ; or, strained to 
tension, in an access of delusional insanity, commits first a deed 
which shocks the world, and then walks in a state of ecstatic 
egotism to what he deems a martyr's death. How often it is proven 
that an innocent, careless fool can wreak more harm than a knave, 
who may be deterred by at least a cowardly fear of the consequences ! 
Is it wise for us, then, to pass unheedingly these danger signals 
which we read all along the pathway of history — not only those 
which shock nations, but the tragedies which darken communities or 
extinguish the light of homes ? 

Let us look for a moment at one, which may stand for a type of 
the many, differing only in incident and location : — 

The trial in Philadelphia of Samuel Henderson, aged fifteen years, 
for the murder of Percy Lockyer, aged five, makes a valuable 
addition to the annals of criminology and sociology as showing the 
possibility of crime absolutely motiveless beyond the momentary 
impulse of a nerve storm, and the danger to society of an uncontrolled, 
irresponsible element in its midst. The extreme youth of both appeals 
to one not less than the sense that each was, in a measure, the victim 
of ignorance and of circumstance. 

p.c. s 
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The boy Henderson, like so many of his class, is a series of con- 
tradictions. He is tender and cruel, ingenuous and crafty, phlegmatic 
and nervous, unfeeling yet affectionate; he is open, frank, artless, 
secretive, shy, deceitful, truthful in many ways, but also an accom- 
plished liar. Atavism and environment combine to form a moral 
imbecile, in whom the moral sense is obstructed or alto|;ether 
absent. One of his chief characteristics was fondness for anmials, 
babies, and young children, and it was remarked on the afternoon of 
the tragedy how carefully he carried the little Percy on his shoulder 
across the muddy fields to the playground in the wood, from which 
later he returned alone. When search was made for the missing 
child he denied, when first interrogated, any knowledge of him or his 
whereabouts, but, afterwards revealing the imbecile peculiarity in 
his susceptibility to suggestion, he was finally led to a confession 
of the deed and to a narration of the circumstances leading to it. 
How that, playing ** Wild West Show" (his parents had travelled 
with Buffalo Bill), the child ran against his knife, and, as he 
expressed it, "just stretched and said nothink." Then, in sudden 
terror, he stabbed him again and again, dragged the body into the 
stream, concealed it under rocks, and ran home, where he took up 
his evening duties with the same indifference which he displayed later 
in the court-room when a prisoner at the bar. 

With a family history of neurosis on both sides for generations, 
this boy exhibited all the stigmata of imbecility, yet there were 
not found wanting many experts to testify as to his entire sanity, 
with no signs of imbecility, and no evidence why he should be con- 
sidered irresponsible. This in full view and presence of the mal- 
formed head, drooling mouth, and idiotic grin of the boy, who leered 
from the dock even when the verdict was rendered. 

None but those actually engaged in the work can comprehend 
the eccentricities, the vagaries, the thousand and one contradictions, 
and the infinite phases of abnormality that shade off and merge so as 
to render difficult even a broad diagnosis after months of careful 
observation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that it was impossible for these 
experts — mainly neurologists — to accept as an imbecile a healthy, 
happy, careless boy, who, within six years of his majority, laughs 
and weeps many times a day without cause ; who, finding in little 
children his dearest playfellows, could calmly recite the murder of one 
while shrinking at the thought of the death of a pet squiwel, which for 
him to kill was an impossible thing ; and who, mdifferenft^he loss 
of home and friends, would yet shed copious tears over the tc^ dress 
of a paper doll. The jury, however, accepted the argumlft of 
irresponsibility made by the defence, but, there being no sl^*^ 
recognising imbecility, brought in a verdict of murder in the sedl^ 
degree, which consigned him to the penitentiary. By this^L 
State was preserved from a judicial murder and society for a whflW 
from an irresponsible. Early recognition and sequestration woula 
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have prevented the murder of one child and the detention of the 
other m an atmosphere which will simply foster degeneration. The 
penitentiary is for him but an advanced training school for vice, from 
which, after a term of years, he goes out branded, with no other 
inclination — probably with no other resource — ^but to repeat his 
former expenence, being now in tenfold degree a menace to the social 
welfare. 

Another case shows yet another phase of degeneration, which, if 
not so tragic, is perhaps even more far-reaching in its influence for 
evil : — 

A physician, rich, handsome, cultured, of aesthetic tastes, a 
graduate of one of the most prominent medical colleges in America, 
made a pronounced hit as a specialist. Enjoying for some years pheno- 
menal success, wine and women proved his bane, and he sank lower 
and lower. His excesses no longer tolerated at home, he drifted 
from capital to capital of Europe, and finally established himself 
in Japan with a harem. With an appetite still unsatisfied, he 
exhibited new phases of moral degeneration, causing his body to 
be tattooed with wonderful skill, every picture a work of art. Thus 
his back bore a huge dragon, the shading of each scale showing 
perfection of detail : this, on revisiting America, with the utmost 
vanity he shamelessly exposed. Returning to Japan, he bought a 
performing bear, and wandered from place to place clad in the garb of 
a hinin^ exhibiting himself, his bear, and his harem, and distnbuting 
photographs of each and all in endless variety. This past master 
m vice, shocking both Europe and America, and astounding even 
Japan, next hires a squad of Japanese boys, who, attired in full 
uniform, are trained in military exercises. To these are opposed an 
equal number of monkeys dressed as Chinese soldiers, and the war 
of China and Japan is constantly renewed for the entertainment of 
himself and his harem, who watch in an ecstasy of delight the 
sufferings of the poor brutes. Rewards are offered, and the more 
bloody the contest and the greater the atrocities the more intense is 
the gratification. 

Not only from the tragedies and monstrosities of degeneration 
does society need protection, but from its certain and appalling 
increase. Statistics, though imperfect, yet prove that nothing 
clings so persistently — is so certain of transmission — as mental 
defect. A literal realisation of the sowing of dragon's teeth is the 
record of the so-called tribe of Ishmael, where within half a century 
were produced some 5,000 degenerates, the off^spring of one neurotic 
man. 

Who, in face of all this, shall fail to see that mercy, pity, and 

^ the cry of humanity and self-defence alike call for legislation which 

^^ shall forbid the perpetuation of evil and the contamination of pure 

J * stock ? 

wWf*fc. Much has been done to redeem and raise to higher planes 



wottld\ training, but much remains to be done — the establishment of 
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separate asylums for the helpless idiots, idio-imbeciles, and epileptics 
now burdening the training schools ; legislative enactments providing 
for the separation of abnormal from normal children, and requiring 
.their assignment to schools for special training ; the permanent 
sequestration, under conditions dictated by science forbidding increase, 
of those adjudged unfit for the duties of parenthood and citizenship ; 
the opening of reservations and colonies to which may be transferred 
those trained in the various institutions, thus relieving overcrowded 
conditions, while giving a stimulus to training, and also providing 
permanent homes where trained imbeciles may pursue their various 
avocations under new and more satisfactory conditions. 

These are some considerations for thoughtful legislators, for it 
is to the law-makers in all lands that we must now look, lest the 
work, having attained a certain success in one century, should in 
another, through lack of protection and encouragement, fail to go 
forward. 



- THE FEEBLE-MINDED AND CRIME. 

By miss DENDY. 

My object in writing this paper is to call attention to the fact 
that a large number of philanthropic persons are expending a 
great amount of time and energy and good-feeling and vast sums 
of money in attempting to do away with evils which are only the 
symptoms of a widespread and constantly increasing disease. As a 
result of many years' work among the poor, of a minute attention to 
the condition of children in our public elementary schools and in 
their own homes, and of a certain amount of reading and of considera- 
tion of expert opinion, I have come to the conclusion that the main 
cause of most of the evils which keep so many of our people in a 
degraded condition is weakness of intellect. This cause would 
operate equally in all classes of society, but that in the so-called 
upper classes the feeble-minded are generally guarded from the 
natural consequences of their defect. Even amongst these, how- 
ever, the trouble is passed on by marriage, and probably some cases 
escape notice, and account for instances which occur, otherwise 
incomprehensible, of descent in the social scale. Mr. Holmes, the 
prison missionary, tells us of one man ,whose parents were highly 
respectable, who had no motive for stealing, who was well educated 
and intelligent generally, but who could not help stealing watches. 
I know at this moment of a boy, whose father does not belong to the 
working classes, who has been twice convicted of stealing; he is 
abnormally naughty in other ways, and his brother is in an idiot 
asylum; but no one recognises the fact that he is not responsible 
for his actions, and he will descend in the scale of life until he 
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IS a habitual criminal. Further, weakness of intellect is, in the 
majority of cases, an inherited disease, and a very large proportion 
of feeble-minded persons have children, either with or without 
marriage. There can, then, be no way of stopping the increase of 
this disease but by caring for feeble-minded persons during their 
whole lives. 

'* Hooligans," or comer-lads, criminals, paupers, and drunkards 
— all are these frequently only because they are feeble-minded. The 
lying-in wards of our workhouses, idiot asylums, deaf and dumb 
asylums, special classes, reformatories, and industrial schools, to 
say nothing of the homes which are springing up everywhere as the 
result of private charity — all are fed by our feeble-minded population 
or their offspring (for it must be remembered that the child of the 
merely feeble in mind may be an idiot), and the managers of these 
refuges all fail to stem the evils with which they contend because 
they act on the assumption that temporary care and training are 
all that are needed. So after a term of years their patients are 
turned out again on to the world, trained to obey and to behave 
decently under the strict supervision of their keepers, but not 
trained to stand alone, and in many cases only more helpless that 
they have been kept in leading-strings so long. It needs to be 
understood that the feeble in mind cannot be trained to stand alone. 
As the lame man wants his physical crutch, so these poor creatures 
need the mental crutch, and when that is withdra^yn they inevitably 
fall. The more amenable they have been to good influences 
the more readily will they succumb to bad ones. They lack will- 
power, and this must be superimposed from without; if it be a 
power for good, all is well ; if for evil, as it generally is, the result is 
disastrous. 

Two years ago I made an inspection of all the children in actual 
attendance in the board schools in Manchester with a view to 
ascertain how many of them were in such a mental condition as to 
make instruction in special classes necessary for them. At one 
time there were 494 children in these schools needing such instruc- 
tion out of a total of 39,600. Of these 494 children, 214 were **dull 
and backward," it being understood that their condition was due 
to their state of mind and body, and not to neglect, 276 were 
** mentally feeble," and four were deaf mutes. I need not say that 
to obtain these results I did not rely upon my own opinion ; in every 
case the child was seen by Dr. H. Ashby, of the Pendlebury 
Children's Hospital. I further saw in their own homes 45 children 
who were excused from school attendance by a medical certificate. A 
more minute analysis of these two sets of children gives the following 
results. Of the 494 feeble-minded children attending school, 78 
boys and 63 girls were so hopelessly defective that it would be 
impossible for them, in the most favourable circumstances, ever to 
reach a normal mental standard. Of these, again, four boys and 
eight girls were so imbecile that they could be properly placed only 
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in an idiot asylum. Of those excused from school attendance, there 
were 22 boys of this type, of whom ten were asylum cases, and 
1 1 girls, of whom three were asylum cases. We thus get a total of 
100 boys, of whom 14 are asylum cases, and 74 girls, of whom 11 
are asylum cases. Thus, leaving out of the question the milder 
cases, it is found that amongst the board school children of Man- 
chester there are 174 children who can never be trained to take 
care of themselves, and who must inevitably be a great danger to 
society. Only about half the children of Manchester attend board 
schools, and there is reason to suppose that similar results would 
be obtained by an inspection of the other half, who are in voluntary 
schools. Those children who are excused from school attendance 
are not necessarily worse than those going to school, but their 
mental or physical peculiarities made it impossible for them to go 
safely through the streets, or else caused them to be unmanageable in 
company with other children. 

Last year I inspected in the same manner all the voluntary 
schools in a large non-school-board area near Manchester, including 
Church of England, Congregational, Roman Catholic, Undenomina- 
tional, Methodist, and British schools. Here, again, the cases which 
I selected were seen by skilled medical men. We put on our list 150 
out of 3,000. This larger proportion was accounted for by the fact 
that one school received scholars from a home for waifs and strays 
who were all of a very low type. 

It appears that there are always about three defective bo^s to 
two defective g^rls. This, I am told, is because all characteristics 
are more strongly transmitted to males than to females. The law so 
far recognises the existence of this class of children as to provide 
in a half-hearted sort of way for their education up to the age of 
sixteen years. I say in a half-hearted sort of way because it permits, 
but does not enforce, the provision of special classes for their instruc- 
tion. It defines them as " children who, by reason of iriental or 
physical defect, are incapable of receiving proper benefit from the 
instruction in the ordinary public elementary schools, but are not 
incapable by reason of such defect of receiving benefit from instruction 
in such special classes or schools as are in this Act mentioned." The 
condition of some of these children is accounted for by curable 
physical disease, such as deafness or bad sight, of others by early 
neglect and bad home surroundings, of others by illness which has 
caused them to lose some years of school life. In these cases the 
extra time at school and the minute attention to their particular 
requirements given in the special class will suffice to bring them up 
to the level of the average child. But there are many more in whom 
the trouble is of quite a different nature, and who are no nearer to 
being cured at the end of their school life than they were at the 
beginning. It must be remembered that many amongst the milder 
cases classified in Manchester would be incurable, though the disease 
had not in them assumed its most troublesome form. Given, then, 
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in any town a complete system of special classes, in those classes will 
be found the raw material for most of our social failures, boys and 
girls who are recognised as abnormal up to the age of sixteen years, 
and who are then discharged to be worked up by the pitiless machinery 
of our streets into the criminals, paupers, and lunatics who are the 
insolvable problem to all our philanthropic agencies. 

What generally happens to feeble-minded boys of the poorer 
classes is this. A boy leaves school quite unable to take care of 
himself. Very often the one wholesome guiding influence of his 
life ceases with his school days, his parents bemg frequently only 
slightly stronger in mind than himself. Their one notion is to 
make him earn money for them. He knows no skilled work, and 
cannot keep a situation if he gets one.^ Then he goes upon the 
streets, sells matches, shoelaces, papers, and generally ends by 
getting into gaol. By this time he has become used to a vagrant 
life, and as he can only move along the path of the least resistance, 
and as it is made so much easier for him to go wrong than to 
go right, he continues to go wrong and becomes a confirmed criminal. 
So he grows up through a pitiful and degraded youth to a pitiful and 
degraded manhood, and dies, leaving behind him offispring to carr}^ 
on the horrible tradition. 

The life of feeble-minded girls such as these is pitiable in the 
extreme. Year after year they return to the workhouse to bear 
children, many of whom fortunately die, but some of whom live 
to repeat their mothers' experience. Year after year the^ become 
more degraded, wretched, and restless. At the present time there 
is in a workhouse a feeble-minded boy whose feeble-minded mother 
has been in and out twenty-one times during a year. In the same 
workhouse there have been during the last three years amongst 
the mothers of illegitimate children sixteen who were of weak 
intellect. Nor do the girls who come under notice in this way 
represent nearly all of their class; very man^ are confined at 
home, and it is a marvel that more do not die merely from the 
hardship of their conditions. In one house to which I went to 
inquire for a feeble-minded boy, I found also his sister, a woman 
thirty-five years of age, of weak intellect and deaf, nursing her third 
illegitimate child. 

This disease, moreover, as things are at present, is no bar to 
marriage. I know of a woman, aged twenty-eight years, who was 
married at sixteen years to a notoriously half-witted man. She 
** did not know he was silly " when she married him. She is 
very ill, and evidently has some serious internal complaint which 
will soon kill her, when her husband will be at liberty to marry again. 

^ Dr. J. Kerr, late of Bradford, and now Medical Adviser to the London School 
Board, who has given much attention to the children in the special classes there, says 
it is characteristic of the boys that, though thev can do some kinds of work, and 
generally find situations when they leave school, they never keep their places, and are 
always on the streets. 
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She has had ten children, of whom she has ** buried eight," as the 
phrase goes. The remaining two are feeble-minded, the elder, a girl 
aged thirteen years, in a marked degree. In all probability this 
child will be a mother before long. Mr. Holmes, from whose book 
I quoted above, tells me that many children of weak intellect are 
committed to reformatories, certified as " fit " because the medical 
man who has had them under observation has seen them only under 
such control as prevented their mental peculiarities from showing 
themselves. Frequently when these children have been a little while 
in their new homes the unfitness becomes manifest, and because there 
is no provision for them under the same roof with sane children 
(indeed, there hardly could be such provision) they are discharged, 
to come again upon the streets and again to be convicted. In this 
way he has known the same boy to be twice committed to a 
reformatory within six weeks. 

Anyone who reads the police reports must be struck by the 
number of apparently purposeless crimes that are committed. It is 
not to be wondered at when we realise how large the proportion is of 
the '* borderland" or semi-sane intellects. 'Recently a case was 
reported of a woman who was convicted for the fortieth time. It was 
added that she was known to be of weak intellect. 

It has been urged as a reason against taking steps to counteract 
the evil that if we would let weak-mmded persons alone they would 
die out. Unfortunately that is not so. They die young, it is true. 
The average life of an idiot is only twenty years. The feeble-minded 
seem to be generally short-lived in proportion to the degree of their 
mental weakness. It is rarely, indeed, that children who are weak in 
mind are strong in body. There seems to be a connection between 
congenital deaf mutes and these children. They are peculiarly 
susceptible to disease, particularly to consumption, and succumb 
more readily than normal persons to epidemics. But a great number 
of them live to have families, and their offspring are often more feeble 
in every way than themselves. This would point to the conclusion 
that they would in course of time die out, but unfortunately they are 
not left to themselves. The strong and bad mix with the weak and 
mad, and so the horrible story goes on, and there are always enough 
accidental cases to renew the strain. 

It would be easy to multiply cases and instances in support of 
what I have said, but it is unnecessary. After all, everyone who is 
acquainted with the sin and misery of our social life has knowledge of 
one aspect or another of the " feeble-minded problem," and could 
supply evidence of the existence of the evil. What I am concerned 
to do is to point out the fact, which many people seem to shrink from 
recognising, that there is no way of curing this disease in the individual, 
and that the only way of putting a stop to it is to prevent its trans- 
mission to the future by careful segregation of the sufferers from their 
early childhood to their death. 

It is grievous to consider the pitiful waste of time and goodness^ 
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skill, and money which is involved in treating this trouble temporarily, 
where it is recognised as existing, and in attempting to cure its 
symptoms — drunkenness, vice, and crime of every description — where 
it is not recognised. There is a deplorable futility in convicting a 
feeble-minded woman forty times, a deplorable loss of power involved 
in forty times putting all the machinery of the law in operation for one 
poor creature who was not responsible for her own actions, and who 
should have been placed in happy safety before she was of an age to 
be dangerous to herself or to society. 

It is sad to remember, too, how many charitable agencies are 
wasting their powers because they do not understand that it is 
impossible to " rescue " the weak-minded unless it is done once for 
all. People who deal with these children, and see them under control 
behaving in decent or orderly fashion, and generally accepting good 
habits, are apt to forget that the control, and that alone, is the cause 
of the good behaviour ; that as soon as this control is removed the 
patients are likely to succumb to any other influence which may be 
brought to bear. 

So long ago as 1875 a special committee of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society summed up its report thus : — 

" After the period of training a few may be discharged as cured, and will become 
merged in the mass of the population. A large number may be employed, as they 
often are now (employments specified • at home,' * in asylums,' &c.). But, after making 
all these deductions^ a large proportion of the young persons who have passed through 
the training schools will prove imfit to be restored to society even imder these modified 
conditions, and for these adult custodial asylums must be maintained, at which they 
may be permanently cared for in the most economical manner, with the advantage of 
constant medical supervision. But such is the sustaining, healing influence of r^ular 
employment that' even the adult asylimis ought, as far as possible, to be managed on 
the principle of industrial establishments, having gardens, farms, and workshops of 
various kinds connected with them, to one or other of which every patient capable of 
doing anything should be attached. Such a system, properly carried out, would 
diminish the expense of the institutions." 

In connection with this admirable suggestion, it must be remem- 
bered that the feeble-minded person can never become wholly self- 
supporting. As the late Sir Douglas Galton said, he is, in the most 
favourable circumstances, worth only three-fourths of a man. But in 
the least favourable circumstances he is worth considerably less than 
that. Putting aside for the moment the question of his own happiness 
or misery, it would be far cheaper to provide for him by supplementing 
his own earnings in an industrial home than to keep him as a criminal 
or a pauper. 

The thing can be done, and now is the time to set about doing it. 
It is well known that these children, so long as they are children, are 
exceedingly persuadable and affectionate, and that they readily attach 
themselves to places and persons. When once they have become 
habituated to the Hfe of the streets, when they have become parents, 
they are much more difficult to deal with, are restless and uneasy, and 
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anxious for change and for the excitement which they have once tasted. 
The special classes provided under the Elementary Education (Dull 
and Defective Children) Act give us the first step necessary towards 
the permanent cure which alone can be effectual in such cases. 
Children who are acknowledged to be fit subjects for special education 
in the sense determined by this Act should be under careful medical 
observation for the last few years of their school life, with a view to 
ascertain whether they are really suffering from mental incapacity. If 
they are they should immediately on leaving the day school (and in 
some cases, before the time for their doing so has arrived), without 
any disastrous interval spent in learning the lesson of the streets, be 
transferred to a boarding school, and thence again to an adult school, 
in which they might remain, working and playing, all their lives, 
children to the end, but happy, harmless children, instead of dangerous 
and degraded ones. 



THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF EPILEPTIC 

CHILDREN. 

By FLETCHER BEACH, M.B., F.R.C.P., 

Physician to the West End Hospital for Nervous Diuases, Epilepsy ^ and Paralysis; Physician 

to the Chalfoni Colony for Epileptics. 

Three classes of epileptic children have to be provided for: 
(i) the epileptic idiot or imbecile child ; (2) the feeble-minded 
epileptic child ; and (3) the mentally sound epileptic child. 

The first class is cared for in county and borough asylums, 
private asylums, workhouses, institutions for idiots, and in Darenth 
Asylum, a well-known establishment of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. A few of the second class in London attend the special 
classes provided by the London School Board for feeble-minded 
children, unless the epilepsy is too severe, but for the third class 
scarcely any accommodation has been prepared. 

The number of epileptic children is estimated at one per thousand, 
and it is ^ said that of these one-sixth require special provision on 
, account of the severity of the epilepsy. This estimate of one per 
thousand acquires support from the fact that in the " Report of the 
Scientific Study of the Mental and Physical Conditions of Childhood," 
published in 1895, out of 100,000 children seen by Dr. Warner and 
others no were epileptics and children with history of fits during 
school life. 

As regards the number of pauper cases at present in the county 
and borough asylums and provincial licensed houses in England and 
Wales, I am unable, owing to want of time for collecting these cases, 
to state them, but Dr. Needham, Commissioner in Lunacy, has 
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kindly provided me with Appendix N. to the forty-ninth Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, in which, among other details, is given 
the number of pauper epileptic children under sixteen years of age 
who were also idiotic or imbecile in county and borough asylums and 
one licensed house (as private asylums are considered by the Com- 
missioners) on the 1st of September, 1894. From this report I find 
that there were in fifty-four county asylums 250, in fourteen borough 
asylums 30, and in one licensed house one case, making a total of 
281 epileptic children who were in addition idiots or imbeciles. As 
166 of these were of faulty habits the probability is that only 115 of 
the 281 were capable of instruction. 

Dr. Needham also kindly sent me a copy of a return by the 
Local Government Board, dated February 12th, 1895, showing the 
number, on the ist day of September, 1894, of imbecile and epileptic 
children under sixteen years of age in each workhouse, separate 
infirmary, school, or other similar establishment belonging to the 
guardians of unions in England and Wales (excluding the metropolis), 
distinguishing the number of such children who were of faulty habits, 
and the number who would, in the opinion of the medical ofiicer, be 
likely to be improved by special training. The number in the schools 
was not distinguished from those in the workhouses and infirmaries, 
but a summary of the return showed that there were 55 boys and 38 
girls, total 93, who were epileptic only, and 52 boys and 46 girls, 
total 98, who were both imbecile and epileptic. There were 229 of 
faulty habits, and 178 who were, in the opinion of the medical ofiicer, 
likely to be improved by special training, but as the latter number 
included 294 children who were imbecile only, it is impossible to say 
how many epileptic children were improvable. The particulars were 
obtained from 175 unions. The total number of extra-metropolitan 
unions in England and Wales is 618, but the returns received from 
the remainder of these unions showed that there were no such children 
in the workhouses. It will be noticed that the metropolis was 
excluded in the above return, but the information omitted was supplied 
by the Local Government Board in 1893 to Mr. G. Penn Gaskell, 
Secretary to the National Society for the Employment of Epileptics, 
at his request. He informs me that the Local Government Board 
prepared a return of the number, ages, and occupations of epileptic 
indoor paupers in the London district. There were in all 626 
epileptics, but only twenty-two were under the age of sixteen. The 
return did not include the pauper schools, but, as a matter of fact, 
there are not many epileptic children in these schools. This is known 
to be the fact, because of 9,831 children who were inmates of pauper 
schools Dr. Warner was only able to find five who were epileptic. 
The reason for the small proportion of epileptic children compared 
with adults in the Poor Law institutions of the metropolis obviously 
is, Mr. Gaskell thinks, that the epileptic child is usually supported by 
his parents out of the workhouse, whereas when he grows up and 
becomes dependent upon himself he fails to keep his employment. 
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and is obliged to resort to the Poor Law. There is also another 
reason for the small number of children, and that is, that children are 
not admitted to these schools unless the medical officer is of opinion 
that they are free from disease and able to take part at once in the 
ordinary discipline and occupation of the school, and so epileptic 
children would usually be excluded. It should be mentioned that the 
twenty-two children were sane, or at least had not been certified as 
being of unsound mind. 

With regard to the institutions for idiots, I have been informed 
that there are 78 epileptic children in the Earlswood, Lancaster, 
and Colchester establishments, 30 of them residing in Earlswood, 
34 in Lancaster, and 14 in the Colchester Asylum. The institution 
at Star Cross, near Exeter, does not admit epileptics. Many of the 
epileptic children in these institutions will be above the pauper class, 
but at Darenth Asylum, which is supported by the rates, all are pauper 
cases. At Darenth there are 136 males and 96 females, total 232. 
Altogether, then, it appears that these establishments provide 
accommodation for 310 epileptic children, who are also idiotic or 
imbecile. 

With regard to feeble-minded epileptic children, the Clerk to the 
London School Board informs me that only thirty-three attend the 
special classes for mentally defective children established by the 
Board. He says : " The School Board for London, although they 
have the power to establish schools for epileptic children, have not, 
so far, availed themselves of the Act. They do not agree with the 
limitation imposed in the Act as to the size of the schools to be 
provided." This limitation will be referred to towards the end of the 
paper. There are, in addition, no less than 217 epileptic children 
who do not attend school, and the reason for this, Mrs. Burgwin, 
Superintendent of the special classes under the London School Board, 
thinks, is that they are mostly cases of severe epilepsy, unfit for a day 
school, either ordinary or special. 

As regards the number of sane epileptic children for whom 
provision should be made it is difficult to give an estimate. The 
number of children attending elementary schools in England and 
Wales, according to the last published Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the year ended on August 31st, 1900, was 5,705,675, and 
if one in every thousand is considered epileptic the number will be 
about 5,700. The great majority of these will be sane, although no 
doubt a few attend the special schools for feeble-minded children, 
which have been opened not only in London, but at Birmingham, 
Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Bury, Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Plymouth, and the classes which have been arranged 
where instruction can be given at Liverpool and Manchester. The 
London School Board some time ago inquired into the number of 
these children under their jurisdiction, and Dr. Shuttleworth found 
that out of 350 epileptic children only 17 per cent., or 60 children, 
were fit to undergo the ordinary school curriculum. Since then the 
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number has increased, and last March, Mrs. Burgwin tells me, 85 
attended the ordinary elementary schools. No doubt a large number 
attend no school at all. The Charity Organization Society made an 
inquiry into the subject some years ago, and found that, of 372 cases 
in which children were exempted from attendance at the public 
elementary schools in 1891, 61 were epileptic, and probably also 
among the exempted cripples, 806 in number, a proportion were also 
epileptic. At the National Hospital for Epileptics, Queen's Square, 
where, by permission of the authorities, cases were noted by Colonel 
Montefiore on behalf of the Charity Organization Society, it was found 
that of forty-two children from three to fifteen years of age only four 
were attending school regularly.^ Dr. Ferrier saw in the same 
hospital 1,000 epileptic children during three years, and, coming to 
more recent times, I find that my collea^es and myself have seen 100 
children at the West End Hospital, which is a small hospital, during 
the past year. It seems, therefore, that there are a large number of 
sane epileptic children, but what that number is it is impossible to 
ascertain. 

For mentally-sound epileptic children above the pauper class very 
slight provision has been made. The MaghuU and Meath Homes for 
Epileptics accommodate between them forty-two children, sixteen living 
in the Maghull Home and twenty-six (all girls^ in the Meath Home. 
The Chalfont Colony for Epileptics has twenty-four boys below sixteen 
years of age, and would have had girls, and little boys and girls, but 
for difiiculties put in its way by the Education Department, to which 
allusion will be made later on. Though the epileptic children in 
asylums and workhouses may be cared for, no attempt is made, as far 
as I can gather, to instruct them or to teach them various trades. 
Education of this character is only given to the epileptics in the volun- 
tary institutions for idiots and imbeciles before referred to and at the 
asylum at Darenth. In these institutions they not only have school 
instruction, but the boys are taught tailoring, shoemaking, upholster- 
ing, carpentering, brushmaking, matmaking, basket-making, wood- 
carving, printing, and work on the land attached to the institution, 
while the girls are instructed in laundry-work and perform various 
household duties. The work turned out by the patients in these 
institutions is so good that it is a pity that the more intelligent 
epileptic children in the asylums and workhouses are not so instructed 
and employed. The sane children in the Maghull and Meath Homes 
and at the Chalfont Colony are employed, and school instruction is 
given in the Maghull Home. 

From a time-table which the Clerk to the London School Board 
has been kind enough to send me I find that the feeble-minded 
children, and therefore the feeble-minded epileptic children who attend 
the special classes, go to school from 9.30 in the morning until 12.0 

^ The figures of this i^ragraph were obtained from a book entitled ''The 
Epileptic and Crippled," published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. 
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noon, and in the afternoon from 2 to 4 o'clock. They only attend five 
days per week, Saturday being a whole holiday. The senior and 
junior boys and ^rls have the same number of hours of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, object lessons, singing, recitation, prayer and 
Scripture lessons, and drill per week, two hours and a half beii^ 
allowed for recreation, but in manual work the number of hours differs* 
Thus, the senior boys are employed nine hours, and the senior girls 
nine hours and a half per week in laundry-work, cooking, clay model- 
ling, basket-weaving, drawing and brush-work, the boys also doing 
woodwork, and the girls needlework, while the junior boys and girls 
are only employed seven hours per week. During this time they 
are instructed in mat-plaiting, kindergarten sewing, drawing and 
colouring, clay modelling, paper-folding, and drawing. Two hours 
are devoted by the girls to needlework, the corresponding period of 
time being utilised by the boys in learning macram6, and bead thread- 
ing. This time-table is evidently the result of a Minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education, dated February 26th, 1900, which 
prescribed the conditions to be fulfilled by certified schools for defective 
and epileptic children. According to this Minute, the time-table 
provided for instruction in the elements of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, singing and recitation, object lessons, drawing, needlework 
for girls, physical exercises, and manual instruction. Not less than 
six hours of manual instruction must be given weekly to each child. 
The Minute names the different forms of manual instruction which are 
to be taught, and includes the subjects already mentioned, and, in 
addition, worsted-work, tailoring, shoemaking, gardening and farm- 
work, and practical housewifery. 

A short description of the Asiles de Laforce may perhaps prove 
interesting to the members of the Congress. John Bost was a minister 
at Laforce, and, sympathising with the friendless girls he found there, 
he opened his first home for them, and called it " La Famille 
Evang61ique." Since then six other homes have been opened, of 
which three are specially interesting to us — ^viz., Eben-H6zer, B6thel, 
and La Mis6ricorde. The first accommodates young girl epileptics, 
the second boy epileptics, and the third epileptics who are idiots and 
infirm. The asiles j or homes, are not large, and according to a report 
which I have by me, I find that Eben-H6zer provides room for 43, 
Bethel for 30, and La Mis6ricorde for 30 epileptic children. They 
receive instruction, and are taught various trades. The homes are 
built on the family system, not as an institution, but as a family of 
homes. Apparently this was the first institution in which epileptic 
children were placed, as the first home was founded in 1848. 

With regard to the Bielefeld Colony, I need not say much, as 
Dr. Wildermuth will no doubt describe it. It consists of a number of 
houses, scattered over an estate consisting of 1,350 acres, and there 
are schools, and a museum of art, ethnography, and natural history. 
Bethel is the largest house of the colony, and, when visited in 1892, 
contained a population of 308 persons, of whom 80 were epileptic 
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children. In June, 1891, according to the report which was issued, 
there were in the. colony 159 children, of whom 86 were mentally sane, 
and 73 were weak-minded. As a matter of fact, the Bethel house is 
a sanatorium; an institution for the education and instruction of 
epileptic children ; an institution for the employment of epileptics ; 
and an asylum for imbecile epileptics. All the colonists have to do 
some work. 

The Maghull Home for Epileptics, near Liverpool, was opened in 
1888 by Dr. Alexander, with the assistance of some other gentlemen, 
and contains 150 patients, of whom sixteen, as before mentioned, are 
children. The home itself is an old manor-house, and admits of good 
classification of the cases ; and as there is close by an estate of twenty- 
eight acres, of which three are attached to the home, there is room 
for the erection of more houses as they are required. Three houses 
have already been built for male and female epileptics, and as more 
houses are built they will be still better subdivided and classified. 
The male patients are chiefly employed in gardening and the female 
in household pursuits. 

The Meath Home of Comfort was founded by Lady Meath in 
1893 ^t Godalming, Surrey, and contains epileptic women and rirls 
from the ages of two to thirty-five from all parts of the kingdom. 
The inmates must be able to engage in some occupation, such as 
needlework, beadwork, basket-making or laundry-work. About fifty 
female epileptics reside there, of whom twenty-six are children below 
sixteen years of age. 

The Chalfont Colony for Epileptics is the first colony of the kind 
in England, and was opened in 1894. The homes have been gradually 
built by donors who are interested in the work of the National Society 
for the Employment of Epileptics. There are eight of them — four for 
men, two for women, a convalescent home which has not yet been 
furnished, and a home for colonists who re(|uire special care and 
treatment. There are now 136 colonists in residence, and a home for 
Hampshire epileptics is about to be built to accommodate twenty-four 
colonists, so that the population will soon amount to i8o. The male 
colonists are employed in carpentering, basket-making, in the smiths* 
shop, or on the farm and orchard, and the women in the laundry or 
in needlework or domestic work. Twenty-four boys, aged fourteen, 
are in residence there. 

Three years ago an Act called the Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, was passed, and by it power is given 
to a school authority to ascertain what children in their district are 
epileptic and unfit by reason of severe epilepsy to attend the ordinary 
public elementary schools. It also gives power to a school authority, 
when they have ascertained that there are epileptic children in their 
district, to establish schools, certified by the Education Department, 
for epileptic children, or to ** contribute, on such terms and to such 
extent as may be approved by the Education Department, towards the 
enlargement or alteration and towards the maintenance of certified 
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schools." This is a very good provision, for it will be seeii, by what 
has already been mentioned, that very little has yet been done to 
provide for sane epileptic children. Among the 350 epileptic children 
before metitioned under the London School Board 40 per cent., or 
140 children, were fit to be sent to epileptic institutions, and no 
doubt much the same proportion would be found under the jurisdiction 
of school authorities in the provinces. Unfortunately there is a clause 
in this Act which limits the number in each house or home to fifteen, 
and limits each establishment to sixty children in four homes. If 
it had not been for this clause children would have been at the 
present time educated and trained at the Chalfont Colony, where 
two villas had been built for children, one for boys and one for girls. 
Each villa was built for the accommodation of twenty-four children, 
but the Education Department will only allow fifteen to be placed in 
them. The National Society for the Employment of Epileptics and 
the London School Board have petitioned the Education Depart- 
ment to alter this clause and allow homes to contain twenty-four, but 
up to a recent period difficulties have been put in the way, and the 
Society has been obliged to utilise the villas for adult epileptics. 
Quite lately, however, the executive committee of the Chalfont Colony 
have been informed that if a larger number of homes were built in one 
colony, but divided into groups of four homes each, the Board of 
Education would be prepared to treat each group as a separate 
establishment, and to certify the homes accordingly. The executive 
committee will no doubt take this matter into consideration. 

Experience has shown that young epileptic cases are those in 
which the best results are gained by the colony system of treatment. 
At the Zurich Institution for Epileptics the result of the training is 
most marked. The authorities there report that the children " learn 
to muster up and exercise their distracted faculties, to master them- 
selves, to be punctual and obedient, and above all things — a matter 
in which an epileptic is often wanting — ^to find pleasure in regular 
activity, and to regain the confidence which he has often lost in his 
own power of performance." The fits are fewer, and instances are 
given which prove that under proper training and a sufficient stafif 
of teachers great progress is made mentally and physically. The 
experience at Chalfont confirms this statement. Although the com- 
mittee have hitherto been prevented from taking young children, they 
were so convinced of the value of employment at as young an age as 
possible that they have admitted twenty-four boys of fourteen years 
of age. In these the improvement has been very satisfactory ; they 
look healthy and cheerful, and are happjr and contented. During the 
winter evenings they receive instruction m reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, and history, and during the day they are, both in winter and 
summer, employed on the farm or in other duties. 

When it is remembered that there are about 40,000 epileptics in 
the United Kingdom, and that many of these are epileptic children, 
it will be evident that many more colonies should be provided for these 
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afflicted children. Large towns should build colonies for them, and 
in places where the numbers are small the counties should combine 
and erect buildings for them. For the class above paupers voluntary 
eifort is much required. 

The operative treatment of epilepsy by craniectomy and examina- 
tion of the meninges and the brain has not, in my experience, been 
attended with good results ; but medical treatment and careful dieting, 
both in my private and hospital practice, have gradually lessened the 
number of fits, and in some cases have caused them entirely to 
disappear. 

I have to thank Dr. Needham, Commissioner in Lunacy; the 
Clerk to the London School Board ; Mr. G. Penn Gaskell, Secretary 
to the National Society for the Employment of Epileptics; Mrs. 
Burgwin, Superintendent of the special classes of the London School 
Board ; Mrs. Dickenson Berry, Assistant Medical Officer to the London 
School Board ; Dr. Alexander ; the Lady Superintendent of the Meath 
Home of Comfort for Epileptics ; Drs. Caldecott and Douglas and 
Messrs. Turner and Locke, Superintendents of the voluntary institu- 
tions for idiots and imbeciles ; Dr. Taylor, Superintendent of Darenth 
Asylum; and Dr. Simson^ Medical Registrar of the West End 
Hospital, for the information they have so kindly given me, and 
without which it would have been impossible for me to write this paper. 

The next paper, by Dr. Wildermiith, was read by Dr. Langdon-Down : — 



THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS IN GERMANY. 

By dr. H. a. WILDERMtJTH. 

Sanitdtsrathf of Stuttgart. 

The systematic care of epileptics is a work of modern times in 
the German Empire, as is the case in other countries too. With few 
exceptions, the establishments for the epileptical came into existence 
during the second half of last century. 

Only solitary instances occurred in former times of attempts 
made to alleviate the misery of epileptics by founding establishments 
for them. Thus, in the year I773i the Lord Bishop Adam of 
Wurzburg had a special section of the Julius Hospital prepared for 
epileptical patients. In similar manner arrangements were made 
for these patients at Frankfurt in 1785. These first attempts at 
systematic care for epileptics are of the same date as those for the care 
for idiots. The first cause which led to the latter was the misery of 
endemic idiots of cretinism, which was much more prevalent in the 
countries of the Alps and in Southern Germany during the first 
decades of last century than is the case now-a-days. A teacher at 
Salzburg, of the name of Giiggenmoos, first interested himself in the 
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case of cretins. Dr. Guggenbiihl founded an establishment on the 
Abendberg, in Switzerland, and he succeeded in creating an interest 
in the matter among a wide circle of people. 

Dr. Guggenbiihl himself took a sad end, but the incitement given 
by him in wide directions did not remain without effect. Larger or 
smaller establishments for idiots were founded everywhere, and in 
them numerous epileptic children found shelter. 

But the fact soon became evident that though touching each 
other in many points, yet the care for epileptics and that for idiots 
had to be considered separately, especially with regard to those 
juvenile patients who had not yet greatly suffered mentally. 

Thus it happened that in 1866, at a meeting of the Home Mission 
of South-West Germany, a resolution was passed to form a special 
institution for epileptics at Stettin, in Wiirtember^, in intimate 
connection with, though locally separated from, the idiot establish- 
ment which was already there. In the year 1867 the establishment 
of Bielefeld was opened. 

From small commencements it has now reached world-wide fame 
under its pastor. Von Bodelschwingh. With thorough and ingenious 
penetration Von Bodelschwingh saw that the essence of the care for 
the epileptical consisted not so much in nursing them in hospitals for 
a longer or shorter period of time, but rather in its being the duty of 
philanthropy to give them a permanent home and a sphere of labour 
worthy of human beings ; thus preventing, as far as possible, their 
spiritual and moral ruin. 

With truly remarkable organising talent Bodelschwingh carried 
out his conviction. From 1870 to 1880 a number of establishments 
after the pattern of Stettin and Bielefeld were opened in different parts 
of Germany. Let me mention the establishment of Kreuzhilfe, in the 
Harz Mountains, in connection with the Neinstedten establishments ; 
the Rothenburg Asylum, in the province of Hanover; the home of 
Mariahilf, at Tilberg, in Westphalia ; the Karlshof, in Eastern 
Prussia ; the Institute Tabor, near Stettin ; the establishment of the 
Alexians, near Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) ; and, in 1893, the large 
establishment of Wuhlgarten, near Berlin, was opened. 

Some of these newly-founded establishments were quite indepen- 
dent, others were joined to already-established idiot asylums. 

Almost without exception they were the outflow of private 
Christian charity. The establishment of Wuhlgarten was founded by 
the city of Berlin, and, in several respects, it is of a different character 
to those which I have above mentioned. Until quite recent times 
Government did not take immediate part in the care of the epileptic, 
but contented itself in aiding private establishments. An order passed 
at Bavaria in the year 18 19 for the establishment of an epileptic 
asylum was not carried out. 

In the Kingdom of Saxony alone Government founded an epileptic 
asylum in the year 1877 ^^ Koenigswartha. (It was transferred to 
Hochweitzchen in 1889.) 
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The statute passed on July nth, 1891, in the Kingdom of 
Prussia was, therefore, hailed as a great progress toward the syste- 
matic care of the epileptic. By it the associations for the poor of the 
land are ordered **in suitable measure to arrange for the surveillance, 
care, and nursing of the indigent, insane, idiots, epileptics, deaf and 
dumb, blind, as well as of all persons in need of the care of an 
asylum." Thus the care of epileptics has become the concern of the 
authorities of the different Prussian provinces. 

The statute has already had most beneficial results. In 1893 
the province of Saxony opened the magnificently-built asylum of 
Uchtspringe, which has developed into a pattern institution under its 
director, Alt. In the Rhine province an asylum for about 800 patients, 
chiefly epileptics, is just about to be opened. 

Other provinces, as, for instance, Westphalia and Schleswig- 
Holstein, will soon follow. 

Thus the present condition of the care of epileptics in Germany 
can be briefly summarised as follows : In most of the Federal States 
there are larger or smaller establishments for epileptics founded and 
conducted by associations of Christian benevolence. Government asylums 
are only found in Saxony and in some provinces of Prussia. But in 
Prussia the development of the provision for epileptics by Government is 
guaranteed and in full flow. 

Let us hope that the example of Prussia will, in this as in other 
matters, be a pattern for the rest of Germany, for it is Government 
institutions under medical superintendence what we must desire and 
endeavour to obtain under the condition of affairs in Germany. 

' To the Christian benevolence of ** home missions" belongs the 
undying merit of having first undertaken the care of epileptics. But 
the development of the care of epileptics on this basis has led to 
considerable disadvantages as well. These establishments are mostly 
under the direction of the clergy ; in few of them the physician is 
co-ordinate, in most of them subordinate, to the clergyman. It is not 
the proper place here to mention in detail that such a state of things 
is untenable, hindering, as it does, the physician's activity both from a 
scientific and from a practical point of view. The question has been 
repeatedly and sharply discussed in Germany. The Association of 
German Physicians for the Insane at Frankfurt-on-the- Maine stated 
its standpoint on the matter in 1893 as follows : — 

** Establishments for the insane, for epileptics, and for idiots, 
which are not under the medical superintendence do not answer the 
requirements of science, of experience, and of humanity ; they can — 
in the sense of the statute of July nth, 1891, too — ^therefore not be 
considered suitable for the shelter, care, and nursing of these patients. 
It is, therefore, the duty of Government, as well as of the provincial 
and local authorities, to commit the needy, insane, epileptics, or idiots, 
to establishments which are under the superintendence of a responsible 
medical authority." 

It will be seen from the above that the care for epileptics has a 
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short history in Germany in comparison with what has been done for 
the insane. Still, the experience is long enough to allow of definite 
general conclusions to be drawn. From the pomt of view of the care 
taken of them in asylums, the epileptic patients may be classed in the 
following groups : — 

(i) Idiotic, epileptic children, whose epilepsy may either be the 
cause or the complication of the idiocy. 

(2) Epileptic children capable of instruction. 

(3) Semi-adult and adult patients capable of work. 

(4) Physically sick patients of different ages incapacitated for 
work. 

(5) Patients who, in general, are capable for work, but who 
suffer now and then of acute mental disturbances. 

The above-mentioned groups are by no means sharply divided. 
Often enough the same patient goes through all these different 
stages. 

/ therefore think that the best kind of care for epileptics is to 
consign to a large establishment all the different groups of patients 
who differ from each other with regard to age^ severity of the disease^ 
and physical complications. Justice would have to be done to the 
diversities of these separate groups by making locally separate 
partitions. 

It cannot answer my intention to develop here in detail the 
principles which come into consideration in the care for epileptics. 
Upon these all are agreed as regards essentials. All the great 
establishments which have been or are being founded everywhere in 
the civilised world have the leading principle that, besides medical 
treatment in the strict sense, extensive and systematic occupation of 
the patients is the best means to make their sad existence bearable to 
them. In connection with the object of this Congress, some observa- 
tions are sent herewith regarding the treatment of epileptic children. 

The care for epileptics in general has been an outcome of the 
care for epileptic children. Children offer the best sphere for medical 
activity. Children, too, feel most the separation from home and family. 
Towards them, therefore, our most special duty is to provide them, as 
far as possible, with a happy home in an asylum. It follows, in the 
first instance, that the buildings to receive them should not have too 
hospital- or too barrack- like a look. The plans and the grounds of the 
buildings need not be severely symmetrical; the interior should not be 
void of simple adornment and modest comfort. Mentally we have to 
do with children who represent all grades of psychical weakness, 
ranging from imbecility to normal conduct. Children who have not 
at all, or very little, suffered mentally should be consigned to separate 
buildings situated as distant as possible from the other parts of the 
establishment. This will make it easier for many parents to make 
their children over to an asylum. 

In order to do justice to all the different grades of mental capacity 
it is necessary to have an extensive staff of teachers. In the lowest 
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sections the same methods as in the teaching of idiots will be used. 
In the higher sections the objects to be attained may be considerably 
higher. But in no case may the teaching follow too closely the 
schemes in use in schools for healthy children. Also, whilst teaching 
those not severely afflicted with epilepsy, one has always to bear in 
mind that one has to do with the sick. The teacher must be kept 
minutely informed of the physical condition of his pupils, so as to be 
able to judge correctly of the fluctuations in the mental capacities and 
moral conduct of the children. 

The classes must not be too large. The division into classes or 
sections for instruction must not mainly be made according to ages, 
but the formation of classes must be made (within a certain limit of 
age, of course) according to the power of mental development. 

The limits to be reached in the instructions should be those of a 
good national school ; in the higher classes some realistic subjects 
may be taught. All superfluous burdening of the memory of the 
children is to be avoided. Much wrong has been done in this respect. 
As soon as possible the children should be taught manual skill and 
dexterity. School instruction proper should be carried on in the 
asylums up to the age of fourteen or fifteen. But in a lighter form 
instruction should be given to adults too — viz., by reading to them 
and by talking over what has been read, and by directing them to 
write small essays or letters. But the establishment should not only 
furnish work and instruction for the patients; the unavoidable 
monotony should be varied, as far as possible, by small festivals, for 
which religious or patriotic holidays form suitable occasions. Specially 
beneficial, too, are larger or smaller country excursions. One of the 
most important, as well as most difficult points with regard to epileptic 
children, is to supply a proper staff" of nursing attendants. It is useless 
to entertain illusions with regard to this. Only in very rare cases will 
it be possible to imbue the attendants, both male and female, with the 
necessary psychiatric comprehension to enable them to judge the 
patients correctly, and to convince them that the supposed naughti- 
ness, obstinacy, and irritability are the consequences of the disease. 
Continual supervision of the attendants, unequivocal strictness, and, 
if necessary, legal proceedings in pases of brutal treatment of patients 
— ^these are the only help. The absolute necessity of continual 
supervision of the attendants puts certain limits to the villa-like 
extension of the premises of the establishments, which at first sight 
looks so prepossessing. The necessity for building large establish- 
ments can be deduced from what we have to demand for epileptic 
children in an asylum. This is still more necessary in the case of half- 
adults and adults. The institutions should accommodate not less than 
300 to 400 patients, but not more than 1,000. A district of two-and- 
a-half million inhabitants requires an asylum for 500 to 600 patients, 
among them 150 patients of juvenile age. For districts of this size a 
special epileptic asylum is desirable. In smaller states and subordinate 
districts it may be kept in view to join the establishments on to idiot 
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asylums. Again and again we come back to inter-relations and 
similarities between the care of epileptics and idiots. An experience 
of many years has shown that (granting the local separation of the 
sections) both establishments can well exist in organic connection side 
by side. This is specially so in the case of juvenile epileptics. But I 
hold it is as (juite inadmissible to place the epileptic establishment into 
close connection with an institution for the insane, and I hold this view 
primarily in consideration for the epileptic children. 

The President thought the members of the section would agree with him that 
they had listened to most interesting and valuable papers, and his hope was that they 
would lead to a useful discussion. The selected speaker was Dr. Milson Rhodes, 
upon whom he had the pleasure of calling. 

Dr. J. MiLSON Rhodes (Chairman of the Chorlton and Manchester Epileptic 
and Imb^ile Committee) opened his address by remarking that the large attendance 
in that section that morning testified to the interest taken in the welfare of epileptic 
children ; and he thought himself that before long they would see an enormous 
improvement in the treatment of the epileptic and feeble-minded. In her paper, Miss 
Dendy referred to agriculture as a means of employment. He believed himself 
agriculture was the best possible treatment for epileptics, not only because it 
reduced the nimiber of the fits, but because they could get a good deal of the 
cost their maintenance entailed repaid to them. He quite agreed with what Miss 
Dendy said as to the necessity of permanent homes. If they were to thoroughly 
carry out their work they must have permanent homes. Proceeding, Dr. Rhodes 
said: There is an idea prevalent in a great many people's minds that our age has 
been largely productive of new evils, and one of the tnost common is, that there 
has been an enormous increase in nervous disease, especially insanity and feeble- 
mindedness, and when you ask for proof you are referred to the increase in the 
dumber of cases in the asylums. To show the utter absurdity of the statement, 
let us take another disease — scarlatina. There are probably twenty times the 
number of scarlatina cases in hospital that there were twenty years ago, but no 
one outside Bedlam would suggest that scarlatina had increased. If you consult the 
R^^trar-General's returns, you find that whereas twenty years ago the death-rate was 
1807 per million for 1881 — 1885, i* was only 1481 for 1896 — 1900, and in the last return 
it was still falling. The same statement, I am glad to say, applies to epilepsy, the 
numbers having fallen in the last twenty yoars from 107 to 93. What this reduction 
is due to, I do not say. It may be that the people's sanitary surroundings, bad as the^ 
are, are better than they were, resulting in improved mental and bodily health ; or it 
may be that the number of harmless insane and epileptic females provided for in the 
asylums is diminishing the production of the unfit. Be that as it may, we still have 
the unfortunate fact facing us, that the last report of the Registrar-General gives the 
number of deaths from epilepsy as, in round numbers, 3,000. That is proof that the 
disease is by no means a rare one. My own opinion is that about 1*5 per 1,000 
suffer from it in England; but even taking the lower estimate of 1*25, we have 
upwards of fifty thousand epileptics, at least thirty thousand of whom are sane. 
What is the State provision for this unfortunate class? Simply the workhouse. The 
guardians may make provision ; but as the number in most workhouses is very small, 
you cannot expect them to spend a large sum on providing for a small number. The 
County Coimcils, however willing they may be, have not the power to make this 
provision for sane epileptics, for *' mental disease '* is held not to include epilepsy. 
The Local Government Board are aware of this, and it is to be hoped — I wish that I 
could say expected — that there will be legislation in the near future. Compare that 
miserable state of affairs with the law in force in the State of New York, which directs 
that, whenever an epileptic has become a charge for his or her maintenance upon 
any of the towns or counties in this State, it shall be the duty of all the poor 
authorities to place such epileptic in the State colony. In providing for the 
admission of children, or in the admission of patients, preference shall always be 
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given to poor and indigent epileptics over all others. The institution referred to is 
Craig Colony, with a population of over a thousand, though it has only been open six 
years. In other words. New York State has more provision for sane epileptics than all 
England. The population of the State of New York is not as great as that of Lanca- 
shire alone. In Germany proper provision is made by the State also ; not on the 
lines the Act recommended in the Report of the Departmental Committee on Defective 
and Epileptic Children (a report which is the laughing-stock of Europe and America^, 
but on common-sense lines, and as is being provided at the David Lewis Epileptic 
Colony at Warford in Cheshire. It is a disgrace to this country that the law of 
England is behind that of Germany and most of the States of America. If the 
Government would only bring in a good Bill, I can hardly imagine that the most 
stupid obstructionist would find many supporters. I am quite aware that some few 
people might say you provide for a special class. Well, if we do, what of that ? It is 
nothing new. You provide for the truant child, the delinquent, the insane, but for the 
epileptic nothing to meet the case. I may be told that an Act was passed. True, but 
the result of it was the closing of one of the best epileptic schools in England. The 
hospitals of a coimtry are in some sense a measure of its civilization. If that is so, 
our civilization is not far advanced in regard to epilepsy, for it will take you all your 
time to find half a dozen institutions in the whole of this countnr. I am quite aware 
that epileptic colonies cost money — so do gaols ; and you will nnd the proportion of 
prisoners who suffer from epilepsy large in proportion to the general population. In 
your asylums you have an enormous number of epileptics, some of whom might have 
been cured. In Ohio, 10 per cent., I was informed when there, are cured. In your work- 
house lying-in wards you have a large nmnber of feeble-minded and epileptic girls — 
several hundred a year in London alone. All these cost money, and I should prefer to 
spend money on prevention rather than cure. One word and I have done. If we are 
to really imderstand this disease, it will be by studying a considerable number of 
cases. Ever since Craig Colony was opened the patients have had fewer fits between 
7 and 8 p.m. than any other hour of the day, and more fits on Monda3rs and the days 
following holidays like Christmas Day and the i^th July. Facts like these may lead 
us before long to take a very different view of epilepsy than we have done in the past. 
Of one thiuR I am certain, that better provision should be made than exists at present, 
and I therefore move thatyn the opinion of this International Congress it is the duty 
of the State to pass such Acts as empower the administrative authorities to make 
proper provision for the epileptic and feeble-minded. 

Dr. Campbell (Roysd Normal College for the Blind, Norwood) said he should 
like to hear the opinion of medical experts in regard to the intermarriage of relatives ? 
He found it in regard to blind children a cause of grievous trouble, and it did seem to 
him that some measures should be taken to render it illegal for cousins and double 
cousins to marry. 

Mr. Montefiore Micholls (Chairman of the Chalfont Colony^ gave a history 
of the colony at Chalfont, which, he said, was started on small funds with which to 
construct the house. He should not like to hold it forth, possibly, as an ideal con- 
struction; but seeing the work that was done there, and the homes that were inhabited 
there, he thought it would be found on inquiry that it would be difficult to conduct an 
institution of the kind more economically and more efTectively. With regard to the 
epileptics who came to their place, their basis was, sane epileptics willing to work. 
They were not able to go out into the world because of their fits. These were 
employed at the colony ; still they did recognise that a large proportion would have 
to remain all their lives in the colony, because most of them were incapable of obtain- 
ing occupation. The object of the authorities of the institution would be, when they 
bad children, to train them up, and give them such work as would make them, according 
to their capacities, useful to the colony itself. They had a certain number of boys 
between fourteen to sixteen who where trained as carpenters, &c., and they were able 
under proper superintendence to turn out very satisfactory work. The majority were 
workers on the land. As Dr. Rhodes had said, there was nothing like agriculture 
for the epileptic. They were out in the open all day, and as they were doing 
bard muscular work the'y were more easily supervised, and they benefited more 
by that than any other work they did there. Mr. Micholls concluded by asking 
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whether any resolutions would be submitted to the section on the subject under 
discussion. 

The President replied in the affirmative, but said he was anxious to hear the 
discussion first. 

Miss Lloyd (Manager of Princess Mary Home) traced the history of the institu- 
tion over which she presided. The school was on the family system, and it afforded a 
happy ground for experimenting with the feeble-minded. They got their pupils through 
the London and other school boards, and trained them principally for domestic 
service, laundry work, &c. The home had been establish^ thirty years, and only 
two of those who had been trained at the institution had been convicted of crime. 

The President said Dr. Shuttleworth had handed in four resolutions, the first 
of which read as follows : — '* That there is urgent necessity for the establishment by 
the county or Poor- Law authorities of institutions for the care and training of 
imbecile children of the pauper class, the provision elsewhere than in the metropolitan 
district being inadequate to the needs of th^ population.'* 

The Rev. W. McNaughten seconded Dr. Shuttleworth's proposition. 

Mr. C. S. Loch said it seemed to him from the discussion that they were very 
much in want in England of some systematic course of treatment for this class. 
If any series of resolutions could be proposed dealing with imbeciles and epileptics as 
a whole, he thought they would be pushing the whole question forward. 

The President remarked that he had already five resolutions before him. What 
they really wanted was a Royal Commission to deal with the subject as a whole ; or 
they might send a deputation to the Government, and then they should have the 
question thoroughly moved and sifted. 

Mr. Diggbns (Medical Superintendent, Royal Albert Asylum) did not think it 
was quite right of certain speakers referring to their institutions as if they were for 
idiots only. They were not for idiots only; they were for all classes of mental 
weakness, and it was surprising what excellent samples of work were produced by 
the inmates. 

Miss Dendy thought it must be borne in mind that all children in the Royal 
Albert Asylum were certified to be idiots or imbeciles. The fact was that the whole 
question required to be thoroughly considered and revised. 

Mr. Ackers moved, and Mb. Loch seconded, the following resolution: — 
''That it is desirable that a Royal Commission be appointed to report on the 
legislative provisions, permanent and general, that should be made for the mentally 
defective and epileptic of all classes." 

The Rev. W. H. H. Fairclough was sorry this question was going to be 
relegated to a Royal Commission, because his experience was that Royal Commissions 
were very dilatory indeed in the performance of their work. He advocated that the 
County Councils should take the matter in hand. All praise was due to volxmtary 
effort, but voluntary effort was not always sufficient. It was most difficult to get a 
case into an asylum. ' It was most necessary to get sane epileptics out of workhouses, 
where they were a danger to themselves and others. He thought establishments for 
epileptics ought not to be in conjunction with a coimty asylum, as they did not wish 
to mark these people insane. He concluded by moving a resolution. 

Dr. Campbell said his experience was that if they wanted the Government to 
move in an important matter, they must do it through a Royal Commission. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The President remarked that the one impression made upon him by the debate 
was that they wanted to change altogether the idea from education to permanent care. 

The Rev. W. H. H. Fairclough feared a Royal Commission would take six 
or seven years to get through the task assigned to it. He should therefore stick to 
his guns, and move the resolution which he had already read, viz. : — " In the opinion 
of this Congress, County Councils, either singly or in combination, should be recom- 
mended to exercise the powers conferred by the Limacy Act, 1890, for the care of the 
feeble-minded and epileptics apart from the lunatic asylums." 

The President said that if Mr. Fairclough merely recommended the County 
Councils to proceed, then he thought they would all agree with him. 

Miss M. E. James referred to the deplorable condition of many sane epileptics 
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in workhouses, who, havmg to mix with the insane, might be said to be spending their 
lives in the lowest depths of the Inferno. 

Dr. Shuttleworth said he would second Mr. Fairclough's proposition. 

The President declared the resolution carried by a considerable majority. 

Mr. G. a. Powell (Metropolitan Asylums Board) moved, " That in the opinion 
of this Congress, it is essential that public provision should be made for the permanent 
care of the mentally defective.*' 

The Hon. Mrs. Cropper seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The proceedings of the section were brought to a close by a vote of thanks to 
Sir James Crichton Browne for presiding. This was moved by Dr. J. Milson 
Rhodes, who gave it as his opinion that tbait morning's work would be productive of 
excellent results. 

The President, in returning thanks, said the task of presiding over their 
deliberations had been very agreeable. It had been a pleasure to preside over such 
meetings. 



LEGISLATIVE SECTION. 



Mr. Geoffrey Drage presided at the meeting of this section in the absence of 
the President. 

The proceedings opened with the reading of the two following papers : — 



TINKER CHILDREN. 

By MR. JOHN MACDONALD, 
Han. Secretary National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children (Scottish Branch), 

In speaking on the subject of migratory children, I have been 
asked to confine my remarks solely to the tinker children of Scotland. 

The tinker must not be confounded either with the casual tramp 
or the gipsy. 

Of the tramps, there are proportionately about the same number 
in Scotland as there are in England. The one desire of such men is 
to get through life without doing any work. They are vagrants and 
vagabonds, feared and disliked by the community. They steal and 
beg, and are often known to threaten personal violence when refused 
money, especially if they think there is no man about the house at 
the time. 

The gipsies belong to a higher' type than either tinkers or tramps. 
They are to be found in settlements in the Lowlands of Scotland and 
in the North of England. Their stronghold is Yetholm, in Roxburgh- 
shire, where their chief or king has his headquarters. Part of the 
year they travel the country in caravans, selling baskets and small 
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wares. During the winter months they settle down in dwellings of 
their own, and their children attend school. 

The tinkers of the Highlands of Scotland are a class apart, to be 
found, roughly speaking, north of the Forth and Clyde. On account 
of their migratory habits it is difficult to know how many they really 
number, but it is estimated that there are in the Highlands of Scotland 
about 300 families. They are a community by themselves, inter- 
marrying within their own caste, and are probably of gipsy origin. 
For generations they have lived as they do now. Formerly they were, 
as their name indicates, hawkers and repairers of tinware, but this 
latter trade they have almost entirely lost, zinc and enamel ware 
taking the place of tin. 

They live almost entirely by begging, and their children are their 
chief stock-in-trade. When they do work it is principally by labouring 
for the farmers. 

They take part as the seasons come round, in the various forms 
of farm labour, and are readily and regularly, year after year, employed 
by the farmers in Perthshire. In the Highlands the tinker is not felt 
to be the nuisance he would be in any other part of the country. 
There is so much waste ground that he and his camp are not in any- 
one's way. The farmer finds that he is a good and cheap labourer, 
and consequently he and his wife encourage the tinkers to come about, 
and fi^ive them clothing and food for their children. The children 
early learn that their wits must be their best friend. They never miss 
an opportunity of beg^ng. 

Some, especially m the northern counties, Inverness, Sutherland, 
and Caithness, are still hawkers, and in a few cases have supplied 
themselves with caravans. These live in comparative comfort. One 
family which I recently saw in Caithness, consisting; of a father and 
mother and two girls, had an excellent caravan, ana were clean and 
tidy in person, and had ample clothing and bedding. Such a case, 
however, is an exception, and we find they live chiefly in tents, 
although in Morayshire there are several families of tinkers who in 
winter time live in caves on the sea-shore. In Ross-shire I visited a 
family whose house consisted of two large boulders, weighing about 
forty tons each, which had rolled down the mountain side, and, 
coming together, were fixed in the earth. The space between them 
was turned into the house by the simple process of fixing on a wooden 
door. These people seemed to me to be much better oif than the 
great majority who live all the year round in a flimsy tent, consisting 
of wattles set into the ground in a circle or oblong, and covered with 
a few potato sacks or any kind of old rags they can get hold of The 
bed consists of mother earth or straw or leaves, and sometimes 
heather. Fallen twigs and branches gathered by the children make 
the fire on which, in the one solitary vessel possessed by them 
(generally a tin pitcher) , all the cooking is done. This is a simple 
matter, as almost the only thing they prepare is tea, sometin^es bought^ 
but more often begged by the children during the day. 
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Life here in summer might be endurable, but in winter it is a 
mystery that it survives. When working on the farms these people's 
mode of living is occasionally slightly varied. The food may consist of 
porridge and potatoes, and anything left over from the farmhouse. 
Some farmers give the tinkers straw, with which they make a bed in 
the comer of a cart-shed, but, as a rule, they prefer their own tents. 
It is their hereditary abode, and is always the same, only in winter, if 
possible, it is made of stouter material, better able to withstand the 
stormy weather. The whole of a family occupy one tent, and the 
inmates keep themselves warm by huddling close together. No doubt 
many land in the poorhouse suffering from inflammation, pneumonia, 
&c. ; still, so far as can be ascertained, they are rather increasing in 
number than diminishing. 

The following is an extract from the letter of a minister, written 
in the spring of this year : 

<* In Breadalbane our friends the tinkers are as numerous as ever. In the midst 
of the late severe frost I had occasion to drive from Aberfeldy, and on the way I 
passed two encampments. There was nothing to protect them from the severe 
weather —frost and snow — ^but the usual dirty, ragged, holed canvas tent. How they 
manage to live under such conditions is a mystery. But certain it is that no farmer 
here would expose his horse or cattle to such conditions with any prospect of their 
surviving the winter. The children were extremely poorly clad — ^their neck and 
chest quite bare, no shirt of any kind so far as I could see. The sight of them made 
one shiver in such weather, witib ten or twelve degrees of frost." 

The tinkers are, after their fashion, fond of their children, and do 
not, as a rule, subject them td actual ill-treatment when sober, but 
when there is drink about the children suffer great hardships and run 
serious risks. They are of necessity hardy children. It is physically 
the survival of the fittest, and if the tmker's child gets over the 
teething stage it will, barring accidents, in all likelihood reach 
maturity, but large numbers of deaths occur in early childhood. Fifty 
per cent, die under one year of age. There is a general belief that 
the tinkers have a special affection for their children, but this I beg 
leave to doubt. They are well aware what a valuable asset their 
children are to them, and if they were to be deprived of them they 
would be as helpless as a poacher without his dog. 

In any case their affection is not sufficiently strong to prevent 
them getting drunk, and endangering their children's lives by leaving 
them lying in the open roads. Even a young mother will fall on the 
road with her infant in her arms, thus risking its life. Their affection 
for them is not ^trong enough to make them wish that their children 
should become something better than themselves. 

The great vice of the tinker is drunkenness. He does not pay for 
food or clothes, at least so far as his children are concerned, but gets 
them, such as they are, from farmers and villagers. He has no rent 
to think of, so he has no inducement to be provident, and he never 
needs to consider a rainy day, and consequently almost invariably 
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spends all the money he gets on drink, and this often leads to gross 
cruelty to his children. When the tinker has money, the whole 
colony, children and all, walk to the nearest town or village, probably a 
few miles from the encampment, and the adults have a royal carouse. 
Squabbles ensue over the settlement of some dormant family feud, 
finishing up with a free fight, in which all the adults, male and female, 
take part, ultimately being put to bed in the police cells. Should 
they, however, escape the vigilance of the policeman, they make the 
best of their way out of the town or village, but as they are unable to 
walk to their camp, they fall senseless by the roadside. Women are 
often seen in this condition with infants in their arms, and the little 
children have just to sleep as best they can under the hedges. 

The most flagrant example of the tinkers' lordly defiance of the 
law seems to be their disregard of sending their children to school. 
The adults are absolutely ignorant. They can neither read nor write, 
and the women can neither knit nor sew. The children get no educa- 
tion or upbringing in the usual sense of the term. They just follow 
their parents much the same as a dog would its master, inheriting and 
copying the vices of their elders, they are perpetuating what has 
been the tinker's life for generations, with little change and practically 
no improvement. 

Such is the life of the tinker — it is that of a savage — and the 
children are subjected to untold hardships and disabilities of all kinds. 
It is a great evil and scandal to a civilised country. 

The tinker has many friends, and his case has aroused the 
sympathy of many philanthropic people. Several attempts have been 
made to better his condition, but as yet, I am sorry to say, without 
much benefit resulting. Many appeals were made to Parliament, and 
the- Home Department included in the scope of the departmental 
Committee on Habitual Offenders, Vagrants, &c., appointed in 1894 to 
inquire into the condition of tinkers. A great deal of evidence was laid 
before that committee which showed the deplorable condition in which 
the tinkers lived, but as yet I have not heard that any special benefit 
resulted. A few years ago, through the influence of a landed pro- 
prietor in Perthshire, a missionary was employed to go from camp to 
camp over the whole county, in the hope that he might be able to give 
what instruction he could to the children. The reception he met with 
was not encouraging, and the scheme was shortly given up. 

There is a strong feeling in some quarters that no remedy can be 
effectual without additional legislation, and some attempts have been 
made in this direction. One gentleman, a prominent member of the 
Glasgow School Board, believed that if a proper system of registration 
of tinkers was carried out, the school board could then enforce the 
law as to education, and he prepared a Bill for this purpose, but I do 
not think it ever got the length of Parliament. 

The Society of the Scottish Branch, of which I have the honour 
to be an officer, a few years ago formed a committee to consider the 
whole question and advise. That committee drew up a full and 
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exhaustive report, the conclusion of which was that if the existing 
laws were properly and systematically put in force against the tinkers, 
a great deal could be done to ameliorate the condition of the children, 
and eventually to force the tinker to give up his wandering life, and to 
educate his children, so that they would have the chance that every 
child in the country is entitled to — namely, of bettering their position. 
Since then the inspectors of the society have been steadfastly doing 
what they can to carry out the instructions of the committee, and, I 
believe, have already made some progress in the direction aimed at. 
The progress is slow, on account of the many difficulties and preju- 
dices that have to be overcome. For instance, the following case 
was reported to me only last week by one of the inspectors of our 
society : — 

" On Monday night, between nine and ten o'clock, I came across a man and 
woman with two children and an infant in arms. Both parents were quite incapable 
of looking after their children, from drink. They had walked from Kilmalcolm (seven 
miles) to Greenock that day. The two girls were aged eleven and five years 
respectively, and the infant atiout one year. I got hold of a constable, and told him 
that he would require to take the lot to the office. He did not know what to do for a 
bit, but I insisted, and we took them to the office. The parents were locked up, the 
infant given to a woman who takes charge of police children, and the two girls kept 
in the office all night. Yesterday morning the pair were brought before the police 
court on a charge of being found dnmk and incapable — ^not a word about the children 
— and admonished. As they left the side door of the court I went with them and took 
them round into the office again, where I charged them at common law with neglect 
(the eldest girl was overrun with vermin), and in twenty minutes they were again 
before the same magistrate. They are to be tried to-morrow, and I shall let you 
know the result." 

The tinkers, taking them all round, are law abiding so far as the 
police laws are concerned, and rarely fall into the hands of the police, 
except when they are drunk, and fight among themselves. They do 
not often steal or give other trouble, and therefore the police take a 
lenient view, and do not interfere with them unless they make a 
serious disturbance. If you call the attention of a policeman to a case 
he says: **It is only a tinker," and I think the magistrate has the 
same sort of feeling, as when he does convict a tinker he usually lets 
him off with a day or two in the cells. 

The school boards say that they cannot enforce the Compulsory 
Education Act, as, if they take any steps, the tinker lifts his camp and 
goes to some other parish. The Education Acts only empower the 
local authorities to take proceedings against parents who are resi- 
dent within their district. Probably they are not particularly anxious 
for the attendance of the tinker children at school, as it is quite con- 
ceivable that many respectable people would have a distinct aversion 
to their children sitting on the same forms with those not over-clean 
little heathen. 

The shooting tenant and the visitor from the South who go to 
our Highlands for sport and health consider the tinker a picturesque 
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addition to the wild and romantic scenery, and with mistaken kindness 
are free with their alms. One noble lady wrote to me that " she 
would gladly help the tinkers, only please do not do away with them 
altogether, they are so picturesque." These strangers from the 
South do not see the tinker in the winter, when there is deep snow 
and hard frost on the ground, and do not know or think what the 
children have to suffer. Many of the ministers of religion take a great 
interest in the tinkers, and believe that they are not entirely without 
religious feelings. Certainly it is a fact that many of them are 
married by a minister, and get their children baptized. I have heard 
a venerable minister of the Church of Scotland tell a pathetic story, 
how he had to walk through deep snow on a stormy winter evening 
for some three miles to baptize the child of a young tinker woman. 
The child was too ill to be brought to the manse, and was lying with 
its mother in the miserable apology for a tent. On the strength of 
this incident, he went on to argue not only as to their religious con- 
victions, but also their love for their children. He had offered to take 
the child, and get someone to bring it up, but the mother would not 
hear of parting with it, and he described the look in her eyes as that 
of a wild animal guarding and protecting its young. It did not seem 
to strike the worthy gentleman that he would have had the same 
difficulty and the same refusal if he had tried to remove a cub from 
a lioness. 

My belief is that the way to solve the problem of the tinker is 
through his children. In a recent case a tinker and his wife were 
sent thirty days to prison for dangerously exposing their young 
children. They were very drunk, and were lying on the public road 
outside a small town, and the children, who were aged six months 
and two and three years respectively, were left all night without food 
or protection. I made an application to the sheriff to get the custody 
of these children. He, however, did not see his way to grant this, as 
the man promised he would give up his wandering habits and get a 
house, and live like any other labouring man and send his children 
to school. I admitted that the man seriously meant to perform what 
he promised, but expressed a doubt of his strength of mind, more 
especially the strength of mind of his wife, to carry it out unless under 
a very strong inducement, and suggested that the children should be 
taken from him for six months, by which time, if he had a house, he 
would get them back. My petition was dismissed, but the fact that 
such an application had been made caused a rumour to go round in 
tinker circles that their children were to be taken from them if ill-used 
or neglected, with the result that two or three families were for the 
first time sent to school. Recently I have heard of several cases of 
tinkers settling down and getting houses for the winter months, and I 
know some inspectors of poor are encouraging and helping them to 
do this. 

If the farmers, the ministers, the shooting tenants and visitors 
from the South, and the general public, would only realise what a 
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scandal the existing state of affairs is, and in the interests of the tinker 
refrain from helping him ; if the police and public authorities could 
see that the greatest kindness is to carry out the law against him, I 
feel sure much benefit would result. 

Begging is illegal, squatting on another man's property is illegal, 
exposing children without sufficient clothing and keeping them in a 
state of filth and dirt is illegal, failing to send their children to school 
is illegal, and failing to vaccinate children is illegal. If tinkers were 
punished for breaking these and other laws, and if, in any extreme 
cases where they are convicted under the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act, their children were removed from their custody, I feel 
sure that the tinkers as a class would gradually give up their wander- 
ing habits, and live by their work, and in a comparatively short time 
a new life would be opened up for the coming generation of tinkers. 



VAGRANT CHILDREN. 

By colonel GERARD CLARK. 
Of the Children* s Aid Society. 

Of all children, those who have no settled homes, need the 
protection of the State the most, and yet there are none over whom 
its protection is less effective. Children who live at home must 
be sent to school, and they are protected by the Act for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children; the semi-migratory population of 
canal boats are looked after by the school authorities, but 
the van children, and those who tramp along the roads, can be 
brought up without any school education of any kind, and are 
practically at the mercy of the adults in whose company they may 
be. No doubt the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
brings before the magistrates any case which comes under the 
observation of its officers, but where migratory children are con- 
cerned the cruelty must be glaring indeed before they know anything 
about it. The tramp child is probably in the worst plight of all — ^the 
gipsy population have some sort of home life — but the tramp is ever on 
me move, and to them ** home," with all its associations, m^st indeed 
be a meaningless word. The police know what child vagrancy means 
and what it leads to, but their duty ends when they have carried out 
the law. Poor Law guardians also are conscious of the families who 
from time to time spend their nights in the casual ward attached to 
the workhouse, but the average guardian, if he thinks about the matter 
at all, supposes it is all right ; was it not for such that the ward was 
built and is kept up ? And we all of us occasionally see the wretched 
party with the dilapidated perambulator ; but our attitude is to cross 
over to the other side, and try to forget that there are such 
miserable creatures in existence. If the reformer tries to rouse 
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public opinion, and, after weighing all the pros and cons., draws up 
a Bill for presentation to Parliament, he is assured that it is useless 
for a private member to attempt such legislation, while the Govern- 
ment, when it is appealed to, finds some objection to the provisions 
of the Bill, and although it admits that child vagrancy ought to 
be put an end to, absolutely refuses to have anything to do with 
such legislation as will once and for all prevent the social and moral 
ruin of so many children. Yet the rescue of the children can be 
achieved with the greatest ease, not only without great expense, 
but to the positive advantage of the community. No new pnnciple 
would be involved; the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, enables 
children wandering without proper guardianship to be removed 
from those who have proved themselves unworthy of the trust. 
Under the Poor Law Act, 1899, boards of guardians can detain and 
adopt children relieved in their casual wards, and the Act for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children provides for the punishment of 
those whose action towards children in their charge, cruel though 
it may be, need not necessarily do them any permanent injury 
whatever. For the good of the State we are all deprived of our 
freedom in our relations towards one another. And is the tramp, 
who lives by preying on his fellow-countrymen, to be the one man 
who is to have his family lodged and fed at the cost of the community 
whenever he deigns to come to the lodging provided for him, and to 
be allowed to so bring up his children that they must become at least 
as worthless as himself ? 

But perhaps it may be thought that the tramp should be allowed 
to judge what is best for his children, and that the numbers are 
so small that it is not worth while taking any trouble about them. 
Let us consider for a moment what the tramp is, and what sort 
of life it is that his children lead. If you question him in the 
casual ward, he will probably tell you, if evidently unfit to earn 
his own living, that he has been many years on the road, and that 
he has not the moral courage to return to his place of settlement, 
where perhaps his people are well known ; if, on the other hand, 
ostensibly able-bodied, he will often admit that drink lost him 
his emplo)anent, and he will certainly tell you that he is in search 
of work ; but honest work, alas, is the last thing he desires to find, 
and the employer would indeed be rash who put him in charge 
of anything of value. I do not assert that no men genuinely m 
search of work are to be found on the road, but I do say that a 
wandering life is so seductive (who of us has not felt its attractions 
ourselves?), that the man who begins as a bond fide traveller very 
rapidly degenerates into a hopeless, helpless vagrant. The life 
is not a hard one, when once self-respect has vanished. The house- 
wile in the lonely cottage, or the passer by, if they are not touched 
by his piteous tale, can generally be compelled by fear to supply his 
wants ; in summer the hedgerow, the shelter of a rick or an outhouse, 
sometimes greatly to the detriment of the farmer, provide him with a 
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free lodging; in bad weather, for a very small fee, he can get accommoda- 
tion at a common lodging-house ; if he is unwell, has for some reason not 
got much in his pocket, or wants a wash, he can have recourse to the 
casual ward, where although the food is not very ample, nor much to 
his liking, and a certain amount of work is exacted, he can at all 
events have shelter, medical attendance, a warm bath, and his clothes 
made more sanitary. It is into the society of such as these that the 
vagrant child is brought. Some assert that the children are often 
stolen or hired by those who pose as their parents. That, as a rule, 
they are the legitimate children of their guardians I do not believe, 
because probably the alliance between the pair is generally of an 
informal if not of a temporary nature ; but I believe they are nearly 
always the offspring of one or the other, at all events, of the adults 
with whom they wander. In any case, so far from being a drawback, 
they are very valuable to their grown-up companions, because they 
excite compassion, and, when old enough, do the begging for the 
party. The children do not suffer from insufficiency of food ; those 
who survive the first year or two are not unhealthy. But what can be 
worse for their moral nature than the life they lead ? Living with 
guardians utterly bereft of self-respect, taught to practise every kind 
of deception, punished if they are unsuccessful in their begging, they 
pass many of their nights in common lodging-houses, where they 
very early learn what must poison their whole lives. For what are 
they fit but to follow in their parents' steps ? 

This is a dark picture, but I don't think it is overcoloured, and 
I cannot understand how any department in the State can refuse 
its aid in putting an end to the abuse. To my mind, the only 
question is how the children can most quickly and surely be rescued. 

It is commonly believed that vagrancy is the direct result of 
our system of casual wards, and that if they were abolished vagrancy 
would die out. It is natural, therefore, that the remedy generally 
advocated, if it does not aim at the entire abolition of the casual 
ward, does provide for such a course of action that the casual ward 
would be closed against the tramp child. Although I am myself a 
Poor Law guardian, I have the most profound mistrust of any 
plan for treating tramps, and especially tramp children, merely in 
their relation to the Poor Law. Before the casual ward existed 
tramps were far more of a nuisance than they are now, and the 
Statute-book has many an enactment against them. It may be 
that without the casual ward there would be fewer tramps, but what 
there are would be far more dangerous. No doubt the casual ward 
seems to us a cheerless place, and the labour master hard and 
unfeeling, but the influence of the place must be for good; the 
compulsory wash is most valuable, and it tends to check the spread 
of infection, because all those who come in ought, especially when 
infectious disease is rife, to be medically inspected. In the case 
of children there cannot be two opinions as to whether the common 
lodging-house or the casual ward is the least objectionable place for 
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a night's lodging. At the latter the child is washed, its ailments 
attended to, and, if it learns no good, its moral nature will not further 
be degraded ; but one can only guess at the evils practised at the 
common lodging-house, to say nothing of its dirt and squalor. 
Surely, then, it would be extremely bad policy to place any difficulties 
in the way of the child being brought to the casual ward, unless 
it can be proved that by doing so we shall put an end to child 
vagrancy. But that it would there is no sort of evidence. Even 
now tramp families spend many of their nights away from the 
casual ward, and when they do come in the parents are frequently 
the worse for drink. It is evident, therefore, that they are not 
without money, and this would doubtless be supplied them even more 
freely if they could say that the children's lodging must be paid for. 

It is only in connection with the casual ward that the Poor Law 
guardian thinks of the child vagrant; vagrancy and casual pauperism 
are indeed to him synonymous terms. It is therefore in its relation to 
the casual ward that the guardian would, if at all, look to check the 
abuse, the forcible detention of the children brought in being the policy 
generally advocated. But will this make things any better? Will the 
parent be obliging enough to bring his child in tor detention ? In 
November, 1898, four children were arrested on leaving the casual 
ward of the Brentford Union. The magistrate sent them to industrial 
schools. The effect of this action was immediate, only eighteen 
children were brought into the ward during the last six weeks of the 
year, as compared with a hundred and thirteen in the same period of 
the previous year, and although the workhouse stands close to one of 
the main arteries into London, and used before to be a favourite resort 
of tramp families, very few indeed have visited it since. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
hoped to cure child vagrancy by rigorously procuring the punishment 
of tramp parents guilty of cruelty, and thus making the practice too 
dangerous ; but the tendency of this policy also has been to keep the 
children out of the casual ward, because the society's officers are 
chiefly dependent on the evidence of the workhouse officials, and it 
would not appear that much good has been effected. 

I do not think that there can be any doubt whatever that it is 
absolutely futile to regard the tramp child simply as a casual pauper^ 
If child vagrancy is to be abolished the child's travelling must be 
stopped wherever he may be found. The essential features of 
legislation on this subject are that to keep a child tramping along 
the road must be made a criminal ofience, punishable with imprison- 
ment, and that in any suspicious case it must be for the parent to- 
prove that he is not bringing up his children as tramps. Nothing 
short of this will ever put an end to the practice, but if such features 
be embodied in le^pislation the vagrancy of children will be absolutely 
at an end. In this Congress I need not, surely, argue that imprison-- 
ment, say for six months, is not too severe a punishment for the parent 
so using his child as the tramp is accustomed to do, nor need I take 
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Up your time by demonstrating that the conviction of the parent on 
such a charge should be accompanied by the forfeiture of his rights 
over the child. The Industrial Schools Act, 1866, already contains 
the principle that tramp children may be removed from their parents. 

If it be admitted that the punishment is not too severe for 
dragging children about the country, what objections can be raised 
to such a line of action ? 

That it would be creating a new offence. But ordinar}r children 
are already under the protection of special legislation, and it is clear 
that the law is not sufficiently comprehensive to embrace the vagrant 
child. 

That it would be difficult to put the law in motion. But it is 
just for such duties that the police exist. They are perfectly familiar 
with the case of the tramp child. It would not require the addition of 
a single constable, nor interfere with their other duties. 

That there would be a danger of interfering with ordinary 
travellers. But in these days of cheap fares very few decent working 
men take their families by road from place to place, and if the policy 
were to interrogate any such, it would be easy enough for them to 
prove by the education of their children, and by reference to their last 
place of abode, that they were not really tramps. 

Finally, it may be and is said that it is not fair that the cost of 
the children should fall on the rates or taxes. Who supports the 
family now ? Certainly not the tramp parents. They rarely, if ever, 
earn an honest penny. The cost falls chiefly on those who can be 
persuaded into giving food or money, and, to a less extent, even now 
on the poor rate. I am an opportunist in this matter. I believe 
that, even if you were to send him to a labour colony, it would be 
practically impossible to make the tramp parent support himself, let 
alone his chilaren. If you let the child grow up as he is he will be a 
cost to the community for life. It would be far better to face the 
position boldly, and, even were the cost great, to take the children 
and try to brin^ them up so as to be respectable members of society, 
capable of earning their own livelihood. 

As to the numbers of the children, there are absolutely no reliable 
statistics. The Local Government Board Reports show that between 
300 and 400 children sleep in casual wards every night. Many ol 
these, however, are not tramps, but belong to the union, and are sent 
in by the relieving officer. On the other hand, many tramp children 
spend their nights away from the casual ward. 

The tramp wishes, of course, to keep the children to do his 
begging for him, but what he prizes above all things is his liberty. 
Prove to him that in a few weeks, if he goes on in his present mode 
of life, not only will his children be taken away, but he himself will 
have to submit to detention in prison for six months, and most 
assuredly he will find some place for his children before the Act 
becomes operative. It is notorious how rapidly news spreads among 
the tramping confraternity ; a further proof of this is the. immediate 
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cessation of the visits families used to pay to the casual ward at 
Brentford before the four children were detained. So convinced am I 
that when the Act comes into force the roads would have been cleared 
of tramping children that I think it is of very little consequence what 
further provisions there may be in the Bill. 

The decision as to the status of any alleged tramping family 
should be in the hands of the magistrates, two, unless there be a 
police magistrate or stipendiary. 

The workhouse — or, rather, the school attached thereto — seems 
the natural place to which to send the child. Provision should, 
however, be retained to transfer it to an industrial school if this 
course seems advisable. 

The cost of maintenance ought to be borne by the union to 
which the family belong, the children being transferred there if a 
settlement can be traced. Should no settlement be traceable, the cost 
might be made to fall on the county or county borough rates. 

The age of the children dealt with might well be limited to 
fourteen ; after that age little indeed would be gained by trying to 
attempt a reformation. 

Such an Act as I haVe sketched would no doubt be made to deal 
with the migratory population of towns as well as on country roads. 
With what energy and success the school authorities search out and 
follow up the children living in the slums I know not, but it would be 
for them to see that the tramps driven off the roads did not settle 
themselves as stationary beggars in our great cities, there to keep 
these children following the same life, but under even worse conditions 
than before. 

The Chairman said the state of things described by the readers of the foregoing 
papers called for the attention, not only of that Congress, but also of the Legislature. 
He then called on Mr. Craighill, the selected speaker, to open the discussion. 

Mr. George Craighill, Gateshead, said there were one or two points in 
Colonel Clark's paper which he particularly desired to refer to. In the first instance 
he should like to say that the ideas of Colonel Clark were very largely embodied in a Bill 
which had been introduced into Parliament two or three years ago, which was called 
the Vagrants* Children Protection Bill, and contained many good clauses. He thought 
they were all agreed that it was most undesirable that vagrant children should not be 
tramped about the country by their parents. (Hear, hear.) The object of the Bill 
he had mentioned was to make further provision than was contained in existing Acts 
for safeguarding those children who were habitually dragged about by their parents, 
or professed parents, and who had no home or settled place of abode. He proceeded 
to point out that some years ago a confereDte on the matter under discussion had drawn 
up resolutions penalising people who were responsible for children wandering up and 
down the country, and said that similar recommendations might be passed on the 
present occasion. Such regulations seemed very drastic at first sight, but they must 
bear in mind that the children were not free agents. Those persons dragged them 
about for their own purposes, and had no consideration for the wel^e of the 
children themselves. Colonel Clark seemed to fancy the police to be the best 
authority for enforcing the Act which he had sketched in his paper. He (the speaker) 
had his doubts about that ; indeed, he thought it was a weakness in the Vagrants* 
Children Bill. He thought it would be inexpedient to place too much power in the 
hands of the ordinary village constable. At least, the officer should be restrained 
from making arrests until he had made adequate inquiries. The Poor Law Unions 
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Association Council had adopted the Vagrants' Children Bill, but they suggested 
that investigations should be made before apprehension. The same counal were 
at present considering a scheme of labour colonies, which would probably be perfected 
in the course of two or three months. Their proposal was briefly that county labour 
colonies should be established, and that any man who had been three times to a 
casual ward should be sent there for ^ period of not less than twelve months and not 
more than two years. His children, if he had any, would be kept meantime at the 
expense of the county, and any money that he made above his keep during his 
detention was to go towards the benefit of himself and his family. Colonel Clark 
proposed that the cost of the maintenance of the children of tramps who had been 
dealt with should be borne by the cost of the union of their place of settlement, or, if no 
settlement could be traced, by the county or county borough rates. But they would 
find that local administrators would not want to put the law into operation, because 
that would increase the rates. If they made the cost of maintenance a national 
matter that objection would be removed, and, besides, such a course would ensure 
uniformity of system, without which no practical results worth mentioning could be 
achieved. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bechbr Shand, of the Cuckfield Board of Guardians, said his board had 
adopted a policy which he thought niight be universally applied with advantage. 
They had arranged that, when any child appeared in the casual ward showing signs of 
ill-treatment, the officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children should 
be telegraphed to, to watch it on the road after its departure from the workhous^. 
Colonel Clark would no doubt object to that, but it had had the effect of reducing 
the number of children on the tramp in that neighbourhood. He Tthe speaker) agreed 
with the reader of the last paper that a man whose child was t^en away from him 
should not be r^arded.so much as a criminal, but should lose his liberty and be sent 
to a labour colony. If they took the child from the man and let him go free, or 
punished him as a criminal offender, they would either make the penalty too light or 
too hard. He believed that those labour colonies existed with benefioal results in 
Holland, and since he had come to that Congress he had learned that they had ako 
been established in Germany. It seemed to him that that was the line on which, 
they should work. A^ain, it struck him that Colonel Clark had not given enough 
attention to the possibility of interference with ordinary travellers under his scheme. 
For instance, in the hop districts it was not uncommon to see a respectable working 
man travelling with his children, and it would be a hardship if such cases were to 
come under the jurisdiction of the police. In conclusion, Mr. Shand agreed that the 
cost of the maintenance of the children should be borne bv a central authority, and 
urged that it was imperative that some definite action should be taken by the nation 
to deal with tramp children at the earliest possible moment. (Applause.) ( 

Miss Barrett said she thought that this subject was one of the most important 
that had come before the Congress. She remembered that in some country — she 
forgot which — the experiment of charging local authorities for the keep of the 
children had failed, and afterwards it was made a national matter. She complained 
that measures dealing with the welfare of children almost invariably contained a 
clause excluding Irelsmd from their scope, and, proceeding, said that it took months to 
break a vagrant child from its wandering habits. Some time since she was horrified 
to see the homes of some tinkers in the Orkneys. They consisted of tents made from 
old sail-cloth, never over four feet in height, and with dark interiors apparently filled 
with old clothes. All the cooking was done in the open. It was very difficult to 
estimate the number of the children living among the tinkers in Scotland ; but the. 
tinkers themselves were a very illiterate class — out of 232 arrested only three could 
read or write in the slightest degree. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and similar organisations could only touch individual cases in which it could 
be proved that the child had been physically ill-treated, but it should be possible to 
get at the whole of the children who were being morally as well as physically 
wronged. She thought that the most effective way to stop vagrancy among children 
would be to make it an offence in itself to tramp with them ; and in the course of 
subsequent remarks she stated that an Act on such lines had remarkably decreased 
juvenile crime in Ontario. Miss Barrett then addressed herself to the question of 
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the number of tramp children in the country, and said it did not matter whether that 
was 200 or 2,000,000 : the principle was the same. The evil had been faced in other 
countries, and it was foolish of us not to do likewise. Tramps should be made to 
work, and the children should be removed from their undesirable associations. 
(Applause^ 

Mr. E. Fbllows Jenkins said the papers which had been read that day had 
told him something he liad not known before. In America they did not have tramp 
children in the same sense of the word. They had a few gipsy children, but he did 
not think that in all the States there were a hundred families of the class who travelled 
with children. In New York State there might be from twenty to twenty-five such 
famili^. These travelled the country in the summer only ; the Printer they spent in 
the cities. The mode of travel, he thought, was not detrimental to the children, for 
as a rule they lived in comfortable, well-frunished tents. Of late some of these gipsies 
had progressed with the times. Just before he left for England one family drew up 
near his house in a magnificent ;^3,ooo automobile. (Laughter.) Wherever these 
travellers stopped for any time the authorities saw that the children attended school 
during the stay. As he had said, he did not think they had the same kind 
of tramp children that they had in this country. Occasionally they would come 
across a boy of from twelve to sixteen who had run away from home and was' roving 
across the country, but when such were discovered the police took him in charge and 
packed him off home again. In conclusion, Mr. Jenkins described how in America 
adult tramps were sent to the workhouses and their children placed in institutions 
provided for the purpose. (Applause.) 

Mr. John Drew said he was glad to note that the enthusiasm of Christian 
people was being awakened to the matter under discussion, and expressed the hope 
that as a Conference they would not rest satisfied until they had secured materud 
improvements. One of the first things to be done was to prevent those children from 
having any communication with their parents when their period of training was 
finished, because the influence of the parents very frequently induced the children to 
return to their old habits. The earlier they secured the children the (greater the 
chance of permanent reformation. He highly approved of the idea of a colony 
system. Indeed, if they could raise some respect in the parents by making them 
work under such a scheme, there might not be much danger in the children rejoining 
them. (Applause.) 

The Hon. Mrs. Cropper said she hoped that whatever resolutions were passed 
would be of an international character. For instance, one might be: <*That it is 
desirable that in all countries tramping on the roads with children shall be an offence, 
that the children shall be taken from their parents, and that the parents shall lose 
their liberty." 

Mr. Chesshire, Mayor of West Bromwich, said that a large number of the 
children who were trampmg the country did not belong to the persons whom they 
accompanied. They had been either stolen or purchased for the purpose of begging, 
and if they took the children away and let the adults go free very probably the latter's 
first action would be to look around for other victims. Therefore, unless they dealt 
with the tramp in a similar way to what they did in America, it was hopeless to 
eliminate the child element from the road. He did not quite approve of Colonel 
Clark's scheme. There was an immense number of honest persons travelling through 
the country with their children, as the trades unions would tell them, and if 
policemen had the right to arrest these there would be an uprising of the working 
classes of the country. (Applause.) 

The Rev. G. Cj. Whitchurch (St. Faith's) said he thought there would be no 
difficultv in discriminating between the honest traveller and the professional tramp. 
(Hear, hear.) He moved : " That this Congress expresses its opmion that it should 
be considered a criminal offence to cause children to wander throughout the country 
or towns without special aid, that such offenders should lose their liberty, and that 
labour colonies should be established to which the offenders should be sent." Speaking 
from his experience of the labour homes under the Church Army, he believed that 
such colonies would do an immense amount of good. (Applause.) 

The Chairman said that three resolutions had been handed to him by Colonel 
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Clark, but befcH'e putting them to the meeting he should like to say a few words 
upon the subject they had been discussing. It was one of great interest to himself, 
because he had had the honour to submit to Parliament the Bill which had just been 
read — (applause) — and he might remind them that that Bill was backed, not only by 
Tories like Earl Percy, but also by such men as Mr. John Burns. (Applause.) He 
should like to pomt out that outside the legislation referred to in the resolutions 
which he had in his hand there was a lar^e field for private and philanthropic action, 
which, it seemed to him, took the form oF supporting whatever powers existed in the 
different countries. The three resolutions he had had handed to him all proceeded 
from the two papers which had been read; and he was not sure that the same 
unanimity could be obtained from the meeting regarding Mr. Whitchurch's 
alternative proposal. (Hear, hear.) They should above all agree that stringent 
legislation should be passed without going into details which might evoke differences 
of opinion that would diminish the weight of the resolution. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman then put the first resolution: "That this Conference recommends 
stringent legislation for the protection of the diildren of vagrants." 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman put the second resolution : " That this Conference recommends 
the codification of the law for the protection of children.** 

This also was seconded and unanimously passed. 

The Chairman put the third resolution: "That in the opinion of this Conference 
it is desirable that the admmistration of the law for the protection of children should 
be concentrated in one power.*' 

A Delegate seconded. 

Mr. Macdonald moved as an amendment that the words be added — "and, 
having regard to the parents* long-standing liberty to bring up children, such law be 
administered with firmness, but with discretion and patience.*' 

This was seconded, but on a division was defeated, the resolution being carried 
by a large majority. 

Mr. Whitchurch's motion, which had been seconded, was then put to the 
meeting, but failed to pass. 

This ended the business of the section, and the meeting closed after votes of 
thanks to the President and to Mr. Drage. 

The following paper, by Mr. Brace, of New York, was contributed to this 
section : — 



MIGRATORY CHILDREN. 

By MR. CHARLES LORING BRACE, 

Secretary of the Children's Aid Society of New York^ U.S.A. 

Your secretary has honoured me with the request to present a 
paper upon the subject of ** Migratory Children," and, referring to 
your programme, I find this subject comes under the heading, **Le^s- 
lative Section." I assume, therefore, that your secretary has in view 
a brief discussion of the best form of law to reach migratory children 
not actually vagrants, but children who are more or less homeless 
and helpless, and who move about seeking employment and assistance, 
and who, if neglected by society, are in a fair way to become vagrants. 
Assuming that is a correct outline of the subject before us, then my 
experience leads me to say withdut hesitation that children of this 
class can be reached without the aid of legislative action, and that 
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the best results obtain when the effort is made along educational and 
philanthropic lines. 

I have the honour to be secretar}' and executive officer of the 
New York Children's Aid Society, the largest and one of the oldest 
philanthropic associations in America, a society which for fifty years 
has devoted it& efforts to reclaiming migratory children in very great 
numbers, and with very great success, without the assistance of special 
legislation. Hundreds of thousands of boys have been sheltered iii 
our lodging-houses for homeless children, the nightly average number 
who voluntarily lodge there being about 400 children between the 
ages of twelve and nmeteen years, the age limit. Our Society employs 
thirty-two experienced agents, supervisors, and probation officers to 
look after the interests of these young people, putting them in the 
way of a brief training to fit them for emplo)anent either in the city 
or, preferably, in the country ; to find such employment for them, and 
visit them in their country homes; and in every possible way striving 
to influence them to a steady life, and to advance themselves. 

In religious matters our society is non-sectarian, and while we 
urge our young people to go to the church and Sunday-school of 
their choice, we carefully avoid using any influence in favour of any 
denomination. 

Boys' and Girls* Lodging-Houses and Farm School. 

During the year 5,563 homeless boys and girls sought shelter in 
these homes, the number of daily lodgers averaging 413. Situations 
at wages were found for 797 of these, and 215 others were induced to 
visit the Farm School, with a view of acquiring a brief training in 
farm work before accepting homes in the country at wages, and 133 
were restored to friends. The doors of these lodging-houses are open 
to any poor and homeless boy and girl, and a constant eff^ort is made 
by the superintendents to discover the reason of the helplessness of 
their charges, and to find out the right remedy for each misfortune. 
Some are willing and anxious to work, and grateful for the help given 
them. They pay for their meals and lodging with business-like 
regularity, and the houses are to them like homes, saving them fi-om 
the hardships of a friendless life in a g^eat city. Others of these bo)rs 
have grown up in institutions and reformatories, to which they have 
been committed by the Courts on the absurd supposition that vagrancy 
can be cured by confining boys in institutions, where they may live 
for years in a state of dependency with thousands of other boys as 
vicious as themselves. These are often apathetic, i^orant, and but 
little removed from the class of degenerates and crimmals. They are 
difficult to reach and influence, but the effort is made by us, and many 
are reached while in the formative period of youth, and saved to some 
degree of usefulness. All is done for them that long experience 
and faithful service can do. In this direction the Farm School, at 
Kensico, has proved most important in providing an attractive country 
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experience, turning the attention of many city boys to the advantages 
of country employment. It is surprising to see how soon these street 
arabs take on the appearance and manner of a farm-bred boy. 

Before our Farm School was established in 1894 the most serious 
and difficult problem to be dealt with in our work was the final dis- 
position of the hundreds of homeless boys without regular emplo)anent 
who drifted about the streets of New York. They were temporarily 
cared for in the boys' lodging-houses of this Society, and when too old 
to be accommodated, were forced to seek shelter in the cheap lodging- 
houses of the Bowery and other resorts of a like character. Here 
they were thrown in contact with men of bad morals and antecedents. 
The effect of this contact is evident to anyone who watches their 
development. It is one of the saddest sights in the world, this gradual 
but steady deterioration reflected in their faces. The change from 
the bright, open expression of a promising boy of fourteen to the hard, 
unprepossessing appearance of the "tough ** of twenty is too apparent 
to be overlooked by the most casual observer. 

When, on the contrary, these same boys are placed in comfortable 
family homes in the country, where they lead an open-air, healthy, 
self-supporting life, the change for the better is even more striking. 
To bring about this change is the object of our Farm School. 
Experience has shown us that to take boys older than fourteen years 
direct from the streets, and place them untried in good homes, is too 
great a risk. For this reason the boys are given a trial at the Farm 
School, where they may acquire habits of industry and cleanliness, 
and become accustomed to outdoor work. At the same time the 
most unpromising cases are weeded out. The boys who have become 
habitual tramps, the vicious ones, and those who are too lazy to work, 
are either kept until they show marked improvement, or else allowed 
to return to New York ; while those who prove themselves worthy 
are soon placed in homes. Even those who rptum to the city must 
not all be considered failures. The habits formed, and the friendships 
made, at the Farm School often exert a powerful influence on their 
lives. In repeated instances we have been gratified by hearing of the 
change for the better shown by boys who had returned to the city, 
after a stay of two weeks. Frequently, after knocking about for a 
while, they see that they had made a great mistake, and have asked 
to be taken back. 

The supply of boys who are ready to try anything that promises 
a betterment of their condition is almost inexhaustible. On the other 
hand, the demand in the country for boys of all a^es is equally great. 
This demand is principally from childless families, or from those 
whose children have grown up, leaving the old folks to do the little 
choses round a farm that could be done as well by younger hands. 
To boys who can do their work, farmers all over the country are glad 
to give comfortable homes, with plenty of good food, besides schooling 
for the younger ones, and more than mere living wages for those 
capable of earning them. 
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We have placed boys in most of the States from Maine to Florida, 
and as far west as Kansas and Nebraska. Of course, the expense of 
sending them to the Western States is greater, but the results are far 
more encouraging. The conditions of life in the newer communities 
are particularly favourable. There is a certain largeness and 
generosity in the West that opens the hearts of the people to these 
homeless orphans, and gives the boys a better standing than they 
would have elsewhere. The freedom of the life, the excitement of 
riding horseback, and the interest of raising stock of their own, 
combine to overcome their longing for the old life in the great city. 
To these influences must be added the difficulty of returning to New 
York, which prevents many from leaving their places on account of 
mere restlessness or home-sickness. 



Young Children. 

For young children there is no reformatory or asylum equal to 
the family. The family, not the individual, is the unit of society. If 
a child is homeless or neglected, remove it, and find another family 
home for it. I can find no record that any child who was brought up 
in an asylum or reformatory has ever achieved a markedly successfiil 
career, while children of the same quality whom our Society has 
placed in family homes in hundreds of cases are known to have met 
with notable success. 

During the past year 407 young children have been placed in 
family homes, largely in the West, and there are now 972 children 
of sixteen years of age or under in homes, mostly with farmers* 
families, under our supervision, and 1,355 visits were made during 
the year by our agents to see that these little ones are properly cared 
for and sent to school. The reports of our agents as to the rapid 
improvement and development of the children in their foster homes, 
and the devotion and love lavished by the foster parents upon these 
former waifs, inspires us continually to further energy in this uplifting 
work. 

The families in which the children were placed were selected 
with the greatest care. The children were visited soon after they 
were placed to ascertain if they and their new foster-parents were 
well suited to one another, and they are visited annually, or oftener 
if need be, until they are adopted, or reach the age when this super- 
vision becomes unnecessary. The cost was $35 each, and when this 
is compared with the enormous expense it would be to care for 
these same children in an orphanage for a term of years at $120 
per annum, it is apparent that economy, as well as good sense, 
underlies the system. ( 

Of the 22,528 placed in families, only sixt}% so far as we know, 
have been arrested or sent to the reform schools — a striking fajct. As 
to their careers we cannot know in all cases, because manv of our 
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wards decline to correspond with us after they reach the age of 
eighteen or twenty, but we know that the vast majority become 
farmers or farmers' wives. Of the others, we know that 2 became 
Governors of States, 2 members of Congress, 2 sheriffs, 3 # became 
district attorneys, 3 county commissioners, and several are members 
of Legislatures in Western States. In the business world 26 became 
bankers, 451 are in business, 34 are lawyers, 22 are merchants, 17 are 
physicians, 8 are postmasters, 89 are railroad men, 10 are real estate 
agents, 15 are journalists, 85 are teachers, 946 entered the army, 1 is 
a civil engineer, and 21 became clergymen. 

A summary of the emigration work of the Children's Aid Society 
during the fifty years it has been engaged in this work is as follows : — 
Homeless and destitute children provided with 

permanent family homes 22,528 

Number provided with situations at wages in 

farmers' families in the country 24,864 

Children (mostly runaways) restored to friends or 
relatives 5>20i 

52,593 
When we consider the results it is clearly seen that no depart- 
ment of labour amon^ dependent children is so satisfactory as this. 
There is a divinely-given uplifting power in humanity which over- 
comes bad heredity, provided the child is removed from evil environ- 
ment early in life, and is of sound mind and body. Our children are- 
scattered widely through the United States, many have grown to 
manhood and womanhood, and they have done as well as the children 
who had been born in more fortunate conditions, and some have been 
remarkably successful. 

This is the new gospel of personal influence as opposed to the 
old doctrine that mere law can rectify evils. New York is afilicted 
with most complex laws, and the busy magistrates commit children 
to institutions m such numbers that at this time twenty thousand 
children under sixteen years of age are in confinement in great 
institutions at enormous expense and to little purpose. 

It is not le^slation, in alliance with bricks and mortar of great 
asylums, which is needed to save the children, but personal wonc by 
good people. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND 
PHILANTHROPIC SECTION. 



On Friday morning Mr. William Bousfield again presided over the Edu- 
cational and Philanthropic Section, and Mr. Arthur J. S. Maddison read the 
following paper: — 



REFUGES AND HOMES FOR CHILDREN, 

By Mr. A. J. S. MADDISON, 
Secretary of the Reformatory and Refuge Union and of the Children's Aid Society. 

In the efforts for the saving of poor and neglected children in 
this country a careful classification is observed. There are four 
primary divisions into which the institutions for the reception of such 
children may be arranged : — 

1. Orphanages. 

2. Voluntary Refuges. 

3. Voluntary Homes. 

4. Home Office Schools. 

All these are of voluntary origin, and most of them are wholly or 
partially supported by voluntary contributions. 

It is not the design of this paper to deal to any extent with the 
first and last of these divisions, but it is necessary to refer to them 
very briefly in order to explain the network of institutions provided to 
reach all classes of poor children. 

Orphanages. — A child who, at an early age, loses both its 
parents by death, is universally and rightly regarded as an object of 
charity, even if bom a little above the poorest rank of society, and 
it is no small satisfaction to know that there is ample provision 
made by the orphanages of this country to shelter and educate such 
children. In the case of the death of only one parent, and in that 
of parental desertion, the case is different. Comparatively few 
orphanages admit motherless children, and practically none are 
open to the merely deserted child. Fatherless children are eligible to 
most orphanages, and the method of admission is usually under what 
is termed the ** voting system," whereby every supporter is entitled to 
a number of proxies according to the amount of his contribution. It 
is estimated that there are about 120 orphanages in Great Britain 
(not reckoning those in connection with convents), and they have 
accommodation for about 20,500 children. None of these institutions 
are necessarily under Government inspection, although the managers 
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of some of them submit their schools to the inspection of the Board 
of Education, and receive a grant for educational purposes. 
(;| Home Office Schools are for the reception of neglected or 
quasi-criminal children, who are sent to these institutions under an 
order of a magistrate. Many of these schools were originally ragged 
schools, dealing with precisely the same class of children, but since 
the passing of the Industrial Schools Acts, the managers have availed 
themselves of the advantages which certification under those Acts 
afford them for more thoroughly carrying on the work for which their 
institutions were established. These schools accommodate about 
26,000 children, are under Home Office inspection, and are subsidised 
by local authorities and by the Treasury. 

Between the two classes of institutions just mentioned — the 
orphanages and the Home Office schools — come the refuges and 
homes for children. These are designed to deal with that large 
class of poor and destitute children ineligible for admission to the 
orphanages, and yet not reached by the Reformatory or Industrial 
Schools Acts. These institutions are supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, and the children cannot be detained in them without the 
consent of their parents unless the parents have abandoned their 
children. The part undertaken by the managers of refuges and 
homes in the saving of children will be best understood when the 
various classes specially provided for are considered. 

Voluntary Refuges and Homes. — The terms ** refuges'' and 
** homes" are, unfortunately, too often applied indiscriminately to the 
same kind of institution. It would avoid much confusion if some 
arrangement could be come to whereby the term ** refuge " should 
apply only to institutions receiving children for temporary shelter, 
while inquiries are being made for a suitable home, and the antecedents 
of the children are being investigated. But, unhappily, this seems at 
present impossible, for the managers of some of the largest homes 
have designated their establishments ** refuges " — a title appropriate 
enough at the time of their establishment, but hardly so now. We 
can therefore only point out the existence of these two classes of 
institutions. 

(i) Where children of various ages and circumstances are 
promptly received and sheltered, pending enquiry, usually called 
•* refuges." 

(2) Where children are admitted for careful training and prepara- 
tion for their future life, usually called ** homes." 

Of the ** refuges" proper there is little to say. They supply a 
need that is now less felt than formerly, when there were no remand 
homes such as are provided for under the Youthful Offenders Act of 
1 90 1. They are liable to serious abuse if not conducted under a 
system of prompt investigation, and in close co-operation with the 
police, and with other voluntary child-saving organisations in the 
neighbourhood. Children have been known to use these temporary 
refuges as shelters when hiding away from parents, or from the police. 
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They have gone from refuge to refuse without hindrance, while living 
a vagrant life, and have interfered with child-saving work by inducing 
the legitimate inmate of the refuge to adopt a vagrant life. On the 
other hand, the refuge affords a convenient temporaiy shelter to which 
a missionary or the police may with confidence take a child who is 
suddenly rendered homeless and destitute. 

The voluntary homes for children may be classified in five different 
ways. 

Firstly as to sex. There are separate homes {a) for boys, {b) for 
girls, (c) for boys and girls. 

This is so obvious that there might seem to be need for little 
remark were it not that certain theorists, who maintain that the 
training of children should be, at all hazards, as nearly as possible 
like that in a family, are strongly opposed to the separation of the 
sexes, and would like to have all homes for both sexes. Whatever 
may be said in favour of the sexes being mixed in the school-room and 
the class-room, no one who has ever had the responsible person^ 
management of a home for poor boys and girls above the age of 
infancy for any length of time is likely to be blind to the evils and 
anxieties inherent to such an arrangement. On the recommendation 
of the inspectors, the mixed homes for children under the inspection 
of the Reformatory and Industrial Schools Department have for 
several years gradually diminished in number, and the day is evidently 
not far distant when mixed Certified Industrial Schools will be 
abolished. 

Secondly, there is the further classification as to age. These 
may be specified as homes for : — 

(a) Infants under five. 

(b) Young children from five to ten on admission. 
{c) Children between ten and thirteen on admission. 
{a) Elder children. 

(a) There are very few homes for infants. Most of those who 
have tried to carry on such homes have been driven to the conclusion 
that infant lives do not thrive when brought together in large numbers. 
Boarding out is the best way of providing for these little ones. 

{b) For young children of from five to ten years, small homes or 
homes on the cottage system are desirable. The cottage system is 
often most warmly advocated, and there are several institutions 
carried on under it in Great Britain, notably : — 

The Homes for Little Boys at Farningham. 

The Ilford Homes for Girls. 

The Addlestone Homes for Girls. 

The Children's Homes at Cambridge Heath, London, and 

elsewhere. 
The Northumberland Homes for Girls at Whitley. 
Mr. Quarrier's Homes, &c. 
Although very practicable for girls on account of the comparative 
ease with which it is possible to find suitable ladies to take charge of 
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the cottages for little or no remuneration, it has generally been found 
a very expensive system for boys, owing to the aifficulty experienced 
in finding suitable men to take charge of the cottages, except at large 
salaries. 

This system is too often styled the family system. It should 
always be remembered how very rare it is to find a father and mother, 
in the humbler classes of daily life, successfully bringing up their own 
large family of, say, twelve children, with all the help they have in the 
elder members looking after the younger ones, and all under their own 
watchful care from infancy. How much more difficult must it be to 
bring up nearly twice as large a family of twenty (the usual number 
in these cottage homes), most of them more or less neglected from 
infancy, all of about the same age, with no bond of natural affection 
to start with. Where are the man and woman to be found who 
are equal to this task ? And when such a couple is found, what is 
their value ? 

(c) For poor, neglected, or friendless children of ten to thirteen 
years of age, the homes vary in their accommodation of from 20 to 
120, and it is more easy to find vacancies in the homes for children of 
this age. They are less costly to maintain than the younger children, 
they remain for a shorter period in the homes, and some can contribute 
by their work towards their support. It is generally agreed that to 
ensure careful personal influence and study of individual character, 
which are so essential in child-saving work, it is desirable that not more 
than 30 girls, nor more than 120 or 150 boys, should be in one home. 

(d) Elder children, of fourteen years of age and upwards. There 
are three kinds of homes for boys of this agje : — 

1. The home for working boys, in which from 30 to 100 boys live 
a sort of homely club life, but under necessary regulations. Outside 
employment is found for them during the day in shops, or offices, or 
warehouses. Bed and meals are provided for them in the home, as 
well as evening classes and entertainments. These homes are in 
operation in London at : — 

. 55, Paddington Street, W. 14, Foumier Street, E. 

26, Great Peter Street, S.W. 9, Wine Office Court, E.C, 

86, Leman Street, E. 30, Spital Square, E. 

88, Blackfriars Road, S.E. 16, Queen Square, W.C. 

63, Warwick Road, W. 29, Whitehead's Grove, S.W. 

There are also homes of this class in other cities. The lads pay out 
of their earnings towards their maintenance according to a fixed scale, 
and they usually contribute to a sick fund. There are similar homes 
for the corresponding class of working girls. 

2. There is, however, a class of big boys whose antecedents 
unfit them for any ordinary employment — a dangerous class — not 
actually criminal, but on the verge of being so. For these the 
shoeblack brigades and homes were established by the late John 
Macgregor (" Rob Roy") in 1851. These institutions have done 
a good work, and started many a lad on a useful career. But the 
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temptations and attractions of a street life are great, and in recent 
years a more improved method of dealing with these lads has been 
sought in 

3. Industrial homes for youths, such as the Labour Home, under 
Dr. Barnardo's management, at 622, Commercial Road, and the 
National Memorial Gordon Boys' Home at Woking, where military 
discipline and training fit many of these lads for the Army. 

For neglected ^rls of this age who are unfitted for domestic 
service, special trainmg homes are available. 

So far it has been shown how poor boys and girls of different 
ages are provided for in voluntary homes in this country. But 
obviously all are not fitted for the same kind of training, and to 
prepare these children successfully for the battle of life some care 
has to be exercised as to the occupations they are prepared for. 
Hence there are — 

Thirdly. — Four distinct kinds of homes, outside the ordinary 
industrial home, in which the various common trades of bootmaking, 
tailoring, &c., are taught. There are the homes in which boys are 
trained : — 

(a) For the Army. 
(6) For the Navy. 

(c) For the farm. 

(d) For domestic service. 

{a) Besides the Gordon Boys' Home already referred to, 
which only receives elder boys, there is the Newport Market 
Army Training School in Coburg Row, Westminster, which receives 
younger lads in destitute circumstances desirous of entering the 
Army. There are also bands in connection with other voluntary 
homes which afford a convenient stepping-stone to the Army for lads 
who are fond of military discipline, and for whom such discipline is 
a wholesome protection. 

(b) For the Navy there are three or four voluntary training- 
ships. Only poor boys of good character are admitted to these. 
No degree of poverty is a bar to admission, but a conviction is. 
Of course, only boys of good physique are eligible, and only those 
who desire to enter the Navy. 

(c) There are voluntary farm homes in different parts of the 
kingdom for boys suited to follow a farm life ; and 

(d) There are a few homes in London from which boys are 
specially sent out into domestic service, at first to morning 
places, while they spend their afternoons at school, and sleep in 
the homes; and later on, when they leave the home, they often 
go to the same places^as men servants. 

Nearly all the homes for girls — and there are about 250 of them 
— are intended to be preparatory for domestic service. 

Fourthly. — A further classification has reference to physical, 
mental, and moral circumstances of the children. Here the provision 
in this country is sadly insufficient. 
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There are children's homes for : — 

The blind, The epileptic, 

The crippled, The morally ruined. 

The feeble-minded, The impure, 

but the few homes there are of each kind are generally quite full. 

The cost of establishing and maintaining homes for poor and 
neglected children, physically, mentally, or morally defective, is so 
great that it is feared the needs will never be met by merely voluntary 
effort. 

Fifthly. — All the voluntary homes may be placed in two 
divisions : — 

(a) Where none but utterly destitute children are admitted, and 

they without payment or voting. 
(6) Where children, very poor and very destitute, but whose 
friends by a great effort can contribute something, are 
admitted for a small voluntary payment, according to 
circumstances. 

Only a few large institutions, and very liberally supported, can 
afford to receive free cases, and none others. Most of the homes, 
while occasionally admitting, without payment, a specially needy 
case, generally contrive to nnd some relative of the child who is 
willing to help a little, or some benefactor who will become a 
contributor upon the child's admission. The fathers of motherless 
children gladly contribute what they can, and one can hardly conceive 
of a more truly charitable work, or of a more effective way of saving 
children, than by sheltering and training those of a poor hard-working 
widower, who, in his anxiety to make good to his children, as far as 
he may, their irreparable loss of maternal guidance and training, is 
willing to part with all his earnings, except so much as will provide 
him with a mere subsistence ; and such cases are not infrequent. 

It may be asked: '' How are these cases investigated, and how 
are the suitable children found for each class of home ? " This is 
done by the clergy, by missionaries, by the Charity Organisation 
Society, and especially by the Children's Aid Society. 

This society has a central office at 32, Charing Cross, where all 
information concerning child-saving institutions and laws is readily 
available, and it employs a staff of rescue officers constantly engaged 
in rescuing children from destitution and from evil surroundings of 
all kinds. 

It is a little remarkable that all these voluntary homes and refuges 
are under no compulsory inspection. They have all sprung from 
voluntary effort, and though most of them are under the management 
of committees, there is nothing to prevent any person in this country 
opening a home for destitute children and appealing for contributions 
to support it, and there is no law to compel him to publish an account 
of his work or of how he has spent the money entrusted to him. 

In some instances the managers have voluntarily placed their 
homes under the inspection of the Local Government Board, and some 
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have placed their schools under the inspection of the Board of 
Education, and thus have obtained grants for educational purposes, 
but this has been quite spontaneous on their part. Some of the 
managers of homes have very recently, by co-operation, established 
** The Inspection of Homes Association," and by this means have 
provided an excellent system of periodical inspection, which is likely 
to give the public confidence in homes joining the association. Ulti- 
mately steps will doubtless be taken to bring all voluntary homes 
under inspection. 

This paper upon the refuges and homes of England would be 
incomplete without a reference to the peculiar prejudice that has arisen 
in recent years to the term **home." 

It is not so many years ago that the title was suggested, and 
urged upon committees, as most expressive of the sweetest and most 
attractive associations of child life, and for several years every new 
institution for sheltering and befriending the young was called a home 
— indeed, no more appropriate word could be used. But certainly, as 
regards girls, in consequence of the title having been so frequently 
used to describe an institution for the reformation of the immoral, 
many are ashamed to acknowledge that they were brought up in a 
home, and some of the friends of young, innocent girls, however poor, 
shrink from the use of the term. 

This is a strange illustration of the importance of the right use of a 
' name, and constitutes a more serious difficulty than might at first be 
supposed in child-saving work. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Maddison, in his admirable paper, had expressed 
the desire that there should be inspection in all these homes. The previous day there 
had been a resolution passed dealing with this subject. There had been an objection 
made by some as to too much officiousness on the part of inspectors, and a fear had 
been expressed that this inspection would be harassing and hampering to the work 
that was being done — as a general rule really admirably done— by these homes and 
refuges. But he thought that this was an ill-founded theory; his experience of 
inspectors was that wherever a work was being well done on right lines, nothing but 
sympathetic help and valuable suggestions were received from them. He did not 
know of the existence of the association for voluntary inspection, but that could 
never be so efficacious as official inspection. 

Miss Escombe (Sevenoaks) proposed ** That this section recognises the immense 
assistance the voluntary homes and refuges afford to all those who are working for 
the benefit of children, and considers that such institutions should be r^ister^ by 
a central authority." 

Rev. W. J. McNaughten said that of course as soon as a home was registered 
inspection naturally followed. 

The Chairman said that that was so. He could not help thinking himself that 
it would be very desirable that there should be some form of registration undertaken 
by some branch of the central government. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Maddison*s paper 
had been a most valuable one, because it had brought together an account of all the 
various kinds of homes and refuges, and there could not be a more valuable field for 
literary work than a description of the voluntary charities of Great Britain, and the 
way in which they had sprung into existence from the natural sympathy with the 
poor of charitable individuals. People were not aware of the enormous amount of 
money which was spent in various ways in support of these homes. No doubt 
accounts were published by the best of them, but, as Mr. Maddison pointed out, they 
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might have a hoifte — and there were such homes carried on by ladies — of which no 
published accounts were rendered. He was sorry to say, too, that there were less 
satisfactory homes in which there was no guarantee whatever that some of the money 
subscribed was not spent for the benefit of those who were responsible for the homes 
rather than for the benefit of the homes themselves. For these reasons alone, a 
definite system of registration was desirable. He believed and hoped that day by 
day we were greatly depauperising the rising generation in this country, although 
it necessarily took a long time to satisfactorily improve the conditions in such a 
complicated state of society as that in which we now lived. He would like to draw 
attention to one matter, and that was the way in which children obtained admission 
into these homes. The old classes of homes and schools were those in which admis- 
sion was obtained by voting. He did not believe that a new institution had been 
formed for the past quarter of a century in which the voting system had been adopted. 
They all recognised that this was a very bad system ; it led to delay, to disappoint- 
ment and mortification on the part of those who were trying to get votes, and to an 
enormous amount of expense in posting, canvassing, and so forth, money which might 
far better be spent in providing education for a larger number of children. But it 
was a system which had a certain number of supporters and which gave occupation 
to a certain number of philanthropic people. However, the time had now arrived 
when this system of voting might be reformed, and when the people who subscribed 
might trust the committees they appointed to select the best cases after carefid 
enquiries. (Hear, hear.) 

Rev.A. J. Sacr6 : Who would you make as the central authority, the county 
council, or what ? 

The Chairman said he was inclined to think that it should be the Local 
Government Board — (hear, hear) — or probably some fresh. department which might 
take charge eventually of all these external charitable institutions. For the present 
he did not think it would be wise to mention any special authority in the resolution. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Miss Escombe said that Mr. McNaughten sugp^ested that the resolution should 
read : ** That this Congress urges the central authority to undertake the registration 
of all voluntary homes and refuges.*' Personally, she was inclined to think the 
original resolution the best, because it conveyed their sympathy to those who were 
managing these homes. 

Rev. W. J. McNaughten thereupon said he would be glad to second Miss 
Escombe's proposition, and 

Councillor T. Palmer (Nottingham) said there was one point that had struck 
him rather forcibly, and that was the fact that anyone might open these homes for 
destitute children, get subscriptions from any quarter, and spend the money as they 
liked, without giving an account of it to any one. The result was that in some 
instances they had heard of mismanagement and scandalous proceedings. He trusted 
that this might very soon be put a stop to in some way or another. There were still 
in this country charitable ladies and gentlemen who would do all they could for the 
benefit and welfare of destitute children, and their work was much hampered by the ^ 
springing up of these organisations. It damped the ardour of those who wished to 
do good, and in some cases stopped the source of charity altogether. The Congress 
had done most admirably in selecting Mr. Maddison as the secretary of that 
section, and they had all thoroughly appreciated the paper he had read to them* 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ward (Nottingham) said that the experience at Nottingham was that it 
was easy to get the bright children away into homes in different parts of the country; 
their chief (Officulty lay with the stupid and the very dull. If something could be 
done on behalf of these children they would be accomplishing a grand and a noble 
work. 

Mr. Maddison said he was extremely obliged to them for their kind remarks, 
and he hoped that their discussion would lead to some practical result. With regard 
to the dull and stupid cases, that was just the problem they had been unable to solve. 
The provision of special homes for such children was inadequate, and would remain 
inadequate imtil more Government help was given. Voluntary efforts could not meet 
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the requirements of the dull and stupid children. Children whom the State had 
already recognised should receive training at the cost of the State by being sent to 
certified reformatories or certified industrial schools, were sent back if found to be 
defective, physically or mentally; and the very first thing the Government was 
almost bound to do in dealing with these children was to provide proper homes for 
them. Mr. Palmer had asked what could be done to prevent impostors from starting 
homes. Well, he did not know that any better suggestion could be made than that 
contained in the resolution, that all such homes should be registered and consequently 
inspected. (Hear, hear.) The chairman had referred to £e voting S3rstem, and he 
(Mr. Maddison) believed that there was a tendency on the part of those homes where 
the system was in vogue to encourage the votes being entrusted to the committee. 
This, he took it, was the first step towards the abolition of the system altogether. 
The fact had to be recognised, however, that it brought in money. There were 
ladies and gentlemen who liked to have something for their money even when they 
gave to a charity. (Laughter.) A certain noble lord called at his office one day 
some years ago, and his (Mr. Maddison*s^ clerk afterwards told him that So-and-so 
was inclined to give a donation, but wished to know " what he would get for it." 
(Laughter.) This showed the demoralising eflfect of the system. He saw the noble 
lord, and assured him that if he gave a donation, and was acquainted with the case of 
a child who was eligible to admission to any of the homes, that case would be 
immediately investigated. He did not seem quite satisfied for the moment, but he 
gave a donation and had repeated it since. As to the Volimtary Inspection Associa- 
tion, it was doing work at the present moment. No doubt the members would be 
only too glad if Government inspectors could do it, but meanwhile it was a very 
good thing that there should be this inspection until the matter was taken up by 
Government. 

Miss Escombe's proposition was then put and carried unanimously. 

Rev. a. J. Sacre proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bousfield for having so 
patiently and kindly presided over the deliberations of the section, and this was 
seconded by the Rev. W. J. McNaughten, and very cordially carried. 

Mr. Bousfield expressed the pleasure it had afforded him to be present, and 
said that the papers which had been read had been papers of a very high calibre 
indeed, and quite worthy of an International Congress. They had been struggling 
for years doing their best to try and improve the conditions of those with whom they 
had to deal. Many mistakes had been made, hopes had been disappointed, but on 
the whole there had been progress. One great sign of progress was the fact that the 
animosities of charitable people were less than they used to be. ^Hear, hear.) Their 
one great object was the good of children, and he was extremely pleased tliat they 
had had no serious differences of opinion at their meetings— certainly no personsu 
differences in the discussions. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, he would like to propose 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Maddison, who had been such a kind and sympathetic 
secretary of the section. 

Mr. Thorp seconded, and the proposition having been adopted, Mr. Maddison 
briefly replied 



AFTERNOON MEETING. 

Sir James Crichton Browne presided at the afternoon meeting, which was held 
in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall. 

Mr. Lloyd Baker stated that he had received a letter from Earl Beauchamp 
regretting that he was unable to attend the proceedings of the Congress, and stating 
how pleased he had been to receive the delegates at the reception on Tuesday, and 
expressing the hope that they had all enjoyed themselves. (Applause.) 

Dr. Langdon-Down read the report of the Medical Section. A number of 
resolutions were proposed, and the Chairman suggested that what they really required 
was a Royal Commission to deal with the subject as a whole. It was proposed by 
Mr. Ackers, seconded by Mr. Loch, and carried : '< That it is desirable that a Royal 
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Commission be appointed to report on the legislative provision, permanent and 

feneral, that should be made for the mentally defective and epileptic of all classes." 
t was next moved, " That in the opinion of this Congress, county coimcils, eitl^r singly 
or in combination, should be recommended to exercise the powers conferred by clause 
241 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, to erect and maintain institutions for the care of mentally 
defective and epileptic persons, apart from the lunatic asylums." This was proposed 
by the Rev. W. H. Fairclough, seconded by Dr. Shuttleworth, and carried by a 
large majority. The third resolution was, ** That in the opinion of this Congress it is 
essential that public provision should be made for the permanent care of the mentally 
defective." This was proposed by Mr. Powell, seconded, and carried. 

The Chairman put the first resolution, '< That it is desirable that a Royal Com- 
mission be appointed to report on the legislative provisions, permanent and general, 
that should be made for the mentally defective and epileptic of all classes." 

This was adopted. 

The Chairman next put the second resolution, "That in the opinion of this 
Congress, county councils, either singly or in combination, should be recommended to 
exercise the powers conferred by section 241 of the Act of 1890, to erect and main- 
tain institutions for the care of mentally defective and epileptic persons apart from the 
lunatic asylums." -" 

This was also adopted. 

The Chairman then put the third resolution, "That in the opinion of this 
Congress it is essential that public provision should be made for the permanent care of 
the mentally defective." 

This also was carried without discussion. 

Hon. Mrs. Cropper next read the report of the Legislative Section. She 
stated that the first paper, by Mr. Macdonald, on " Migratory Children," was a 
startling revelation ; it described a nomadic tribe of tinkers in Scotland, whose 
existence many of them had been quite unacquainted with. The second paper, by 
Colonel Gerald C. Clark, complained of the difficulties of getting any Bill before 
Parliament and the delay of the Government in legislating in the matter of vagrancy 
amongst children. Mr. Craighill approved of the Bill brought in a few years ago by 
Mr. Drage and others, but thought that it hardly went far enough. Mr. Shand, Miss 
Barrett, Mr. Fellows Jenkins, Mr. John Drew, the Hon. Mrs. Cropper, Mr. Cheshire 
and other speakers took part in the discussion, and Mr. Geoffrey Drage alluded to 
the Bill he himself brought forward, which was blocked by the Home Office after it 
had been accepted by the Local Government Board. Legislation was slow, and 
the best practical work of philanthropists, he urged, was to see that existing powers 
were thoroughly used. His ideas of reform were embodied in the following resolutions, 
which were carried ntm, can.: — (i) "That this Conference recommends stringent 
legislation for the protection of the children of vagrants " ; (2) " That this Conference 
recommends the codification of the law for the protection of children " ; (3) "That 
in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable that the administiittion of the law 
for the protection of children should be as far as possible concentrated under one 
department." 

Rev. a. T. Sacr6 said he felt very strongly that something ought to be done on behalf 
of those little mites who were constantly l>ein^ dragged about by parents who in no 
sense of the word wished to earn a Intimate livelihood. Major Kasch, the member 
for Mid-Essex, would be only too willing to do anything he could in the matter. It 
was desirable that the authorities should have the power of keeping some of the 
inmates of the workhouse a certain period to see whether they really were tramps, and 
if so, take their children from them and put them into suitable homes. The law 
should give the necessary power to punish these people for not looking after their 
little ones. He remembered once going into a cottage just after a child had breathed 
its last. There was drinking and cursing and swearing going on, and he could not help 
asking, " Have you ho respect for the dead." The answer he should never forget. 
It was : " Oh, what do we care ; there are plenty where that comes from, and whether 
it is alive or dead is immaterial to us." The sooner that people of this sort were 
treated lower than the level of brute beasts the better for humanity at large. 
(Hear, hear.) 
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Sir William Chance said he was sorry he could not be present when the discus- 
sion on this interesting subject of " migratory children " took place. The number of 
children who received relief in the casual wards of this country on any one night was 
about 300, whilst there were others, of course, tramping on the road and in common 
lodging-houses. The statement that there were 50,000 of these children in the 
country was, he thought, an exaggerated one, but this fact ought to make it easier to 
deal with vagrant children. He heartily supported the resolutions passed by the 
section. 

Miss Barrbtt said that there was a small nomadic tribe in the New Forest 
The children had no form of education, but it was surprising to find that they were 
very fairly honest on the whole. Every mother in the encampment nursed her own 
baby, the mortality was exceedingly low, and the children were handsome, fine, and 
healthy. In winter, she believed, the fainilies went into the towns and distributed 
themselves in the casual wards and common lodging-houses. There was much to be 
said in favour of their mode of life, as there was much to be said against it. Attempts 
had been made by the school boards, clergy, and others, to give the children some 
kind of education, but so far without success. 

Mr. Mark Whitwill said that he was much interested in this question, and 
was associated with Sir William Chance and others in helping to prepare a Bill which 
they vainly endeavoured to induce the Government to accept. It was very disap- 
pointing that the Government should have set their faces against giving any support 
to the measure at all. Personally, he looked upon this as a national question, and 
one which the Government ought to grapple with. (Hear, hear.) 

Rev. W. H. Fairclough : Was that Mr. Ernest Flower's Bill (" No ")f because 
Mr. Flower introduced into Parliament an excellent little Bill on the subject. 

A Delegate : It was Mr. Drage's Bill. 

Mr. Macdonald said he beUeved that one of the reasons why legislation on this 
matter of vagrants had been so long postponed was owing to the difficultv of dealing 
with these tinker children in Scotland. In Scotland Mr. Drage*s Bill would have been 
welcomed very much, because in that country they had no casual wards, and the question 
was consequently a more serious one than it was in England. These tinkers had been 
allowed to live in the way they were living now for many generations, and they were 
law-abiding subjects, except when in drink. They did not steal or threaten when they 
begged, and there were very few offences to be recorded against them. They were 
picturesque, and many people going to Scotland from the South looked upon them as 
part of the scenery. (Laughter.) He proposed, as an addition to the resolutions of 
the section, " That in any such legislation special consideration be given to the children 
of vagrants in Scotland.** 

MR. Craighill did not see why the words "tinker children** should not be 
incorporated in the resolution, but he failed to see why they should have special 
consideration as against other vagrant children. 

Mr. Loch khought that the words " vagrant children ** instead of the '* children of 
vagrants ** would meet the question, and 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage said that the whole question was very carefully con- 
sidered by the section. They desired to cover as much as possible the whole 
question, and to make the recommendations such as might be expected from an inter- 
national congress. (Hear, hear.) He was afraid that the additional words might 
not only lead to misunderstanding, but that they would weaken the effect of the 
resolution with the Government. He suggestecl that the propositions should be 
adopted by the Congress as they stood. 

Mr. Fellows Jenkins was inclined to agree with Mr. Macdonald that tinker 
children should be specified ; but 

Rev. a. J. Sacre hoped that Mr. Macdonald would withdraw his proposition. It 
would be a sad pity to w^en any resolutions they might pass, and he was afraid that 
tliat would be the effect of the additional words. 

Mr. Macdonald : If it is the feeling of this Congress that my suggestion would 
weaken the resolution, I will withdraw it at once. (Hear, hear.) My object is not to 
weaken it, but to strengthen it. 

The Chairman then put the following propositions to the meeting : (i) *« That 
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this Conference recommends stringent legislation for the protection of the children of 
vagrants *' ; (2) '* That this Conference recommends the codification of the law for the 
protection of children " ; (3) '* That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable 
that the administration of the law for the protection of children should be as far as 
possible concentrated under one department." They were carried nem. con. 

Mr. M ADDISON presented the report of the Educational and Philanthropic 
Section. Miss Escombe, of Sevenoaks, moved the following resolution : " That this 
section recognises the immense assistance the voluntary homes and refuges afford to 
all those who are working for the benefit of the children, and considers that such 
institutions should be registered by a central authority.'* This was seconded by the 
Rev. W. J. McNaughten, of Middlesbrough. 

Dr. Rhodes suggested that the resolution should read ** registered and inspected 
by a central authority." All these voluntary homes required thorough inspection. 

Mr. Maddison said that that question was considered, but it was thought that 
registration covered inspection. 

Dr. Rhodes did not think that there would be any harm in including the word 
" inspected," and t 

The Hon. Mrs. Cropper pointed out that though registration included inspection 
in this country, that might not be the case everywhere. Looking at the matter from 
an international point of view, she saw no reason against adding the word " inspected." 

The Chairman then put the resolution as follows : " That this Congress 
recognises the immense assistance the voluntary homes and refuges afford to all those 
who are working for the benefit of the childx'en, and considers that such institutions 
should be r^stered and inspected by a central authority." This was adopted. 

The Chairman said that as this concluded the ordinary business of the Congress, 
it was his pleasure and duty to propose a cordial vote ot thanks to their President, 
Earl Beauchamp. Lord Beauchsunp, though still young, had done signal service in 
our Colonial Empire, and the part he had taken in this Congress indicated that he 
intended to do signal service at home and to employ his marked abilities for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people. (Applause.) 

Sir William Chance seconded the proposition, which was carried with 
acclamation. 

Mr. Lloyd Baker proposed a vote of thanks to the Presidents of the sections, 
and stated how much oblig^ they had been to Sir J. Crichton Browne for presiding 
at the afternoon proceedings. (Applause.) 

The proposition was heartily adopted, and acknowledged by the Chairman, and 
votes of thanks were also accorded to the readers of papers, to the visitors from other 
countries, to the executive committee and its honorary officers, to the hon. secre- 
taries of the sections, to the Lord Mayor and Corporation for granting the use of 
the Guildhall, and to the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn for the use of the large hall. 



[Close of the Congress.] 
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VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 



On Friday afternoon Delegates from the Congress went, according to previous 
arrangement, to see the Ro3ral Normal College for the Blind at Norwood. With 
great courtesy the Principal, Dr. Campbell, met the Delegates at the station, which is 
about ten minutes' walk from the College. The extreme beauty of the grounds, with 
its terraces and lawns dotted about with trees and picturesque buildings, was most 
grateful to eyes fresh from London streets. 

With a promptness and method of organisation often conspicuous by their 
absence in the arrangements of the seeing, the members of the Congress at once 
found themselves in the full swing of the working life of the College. The type- 
writing room was the first one they went into, where happy-faced girls were busily 
copying some complicated tabulated returns from the Braille - written originals. 
Kindergarten work, including some really wonderful modelling in clay, Slojd work, 
and piano-tuning, all were seen in the various rooms ; but advantage was taken of the 
lovely evening, and many of the classes were being held in the beautiful groimds. 

At one table under the trees a little girl about nine was reading "The Talisman" 
(Braille typed) aloud, in a manner that would have been highly creditable to a 
seeing chdd with ordinary print. The next class was boys at arithmetic, done with 
the calculating board invented by the Rev. W. Taylor, with square pins and octagonal 
holes, bearing a great resemblance to printer's type to the ordinary observer. Others 
were writing in Braille. 

In the botanical class, a dear little lad, whose bump of destructiveness must have 
been much smaller than that of most boys, strongly objected to pulling to pieces his 
little twig of lime with its sweet blossom, in order to study the different parts. Next 
came a class of girls, who, by means of embossed maps, pointed out the chief towns of 
England, the course of various rivers, and the towns passed on a railway journey to 
and from various places selected by the teacher ; and yet another class were doing 
some very good plain needlework. 

Nor were games lacking. See-saw, bowls, skipping, "There was a miller,'* 
and, perhaps most wonderful of all, graceful and rapid rink-skating, all showed the 
marvellous independence of action their magnificent training had given the girls. 

Leaving the skating rink, we came to the boys rowing on the lake with a lady to 
do the steering for them, and close to them was the cycle track, with its wonderful 
twelve-in-hand cycle of world-wide femie, whose eleven blind cyclists, guided by one 
who can see, think nothing of covering their hundred miles on a holiday. On this 
occasion Sir William Chance was whirled round the track, first taking the precaution 
of leaving his " Lincoln & Bennett " in safe hands ! 

The boys in the swimming bath were perhaps the most interesting of all that we 
saw, the fearless and unerring accuracy with which they plimged mto the water, 
diving with a somersault, getting out of a tied-up bag, undressing in the water, and 
the exhibition of life-saving drill were done with such an amount of go and nerve that 
it was almost impossible to realise that they were blind. The fine development of the 
muscles of the arms and the glossy skin spoke most eloquently of the great advantage 
of physical training — a living sermon again preached in the gymnasium, where all was 
life, energy, action — so that pity was lost in admiration. 
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It was in the music-rcx)m, however, with its paithetic motto, " Musica lux in 
tenebris," that one felt that, above all other places, Dr. Campbell's heart was here ; 
and beautiful and sweet indeed were the voices of the mixed choir which, accompanied 
by himself on the piano, sang to us songs and chants as the light they knew not 
faded away from our eyes too, bringing home to us something of what darkness 
meant. 

A duet, showing marked musical ability, composed by one of the performers, 
and dedicated by permission to H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenber^, was a very 
interesting item in this part of the programme, as was also the musical dictation 
given by Dr. Campbell. 

The business meeting, with Sir William Chance in the chair, followed, the account 
of which will be found elsewhere. The Delegates then adjourned to the terrace for 
tea and coflfee, during which time the boys gave another very fine gymnastic display. 

It is difficult, nay impossible, for the seeing to imagine how, in the absolute 
darkness, these things are done. The infinite patience of the teachers, the magnificent 
perseverance of the taught, alike command our profound respect and admiration, and 
our wonder is increased when we remember that the founder and mainspring of the 
whole work is himself blind. In all things he is most ably aided by his devoted wife 
and band of teachers. 

A great feature of the work is that 90 per cent, of the pupils leave the College 
to be self-respecting, self-supporting members of the community, equal, indeed 
superior, to their seeing fellow men and women, for as we reluctantly turned our 
faces from this home of peace and happiness towards the storm and tiurmoil of 
London, it was with a sigh as we thought of the wasted lives of so many of the 
seeing, and compared them with the marvellous energy of these others who, so 
handicapped by Nature, have nevertheless by their indomitable courage snatched 
victory over circimistances out of the jaws of defeat. 

The Baron Adolfo Scander Levi issued invitations to the Vice-Presidents, the 
Committee, and readers of papers to dine with him at the Savoy Hotel. About forty 
ladies and gentlemen sat down. The health of the Baron Levi was proposed by 
Mr. Granville E. Lloyd-Baker, and in felicitous terms Mr. Geoffrey Drage gave the 
toast of " Italy." 

Excursions to various other interesting institutions had been arranged for 
Saturday, but only a small number of the members took part in them. The &ct that 
the vouchers for reduced railway fares expired that day doubtless militated against the 
presence of those members who had come from a long distance to attend the Congress. 
A hearty welcome was extended to the visitors at the Redhill Reformatory, the 
Earlswood Asylum, the Central London District Schools at Hanwell, and the 
Holbom Union Schools at Mitcham. 

In the afternoon of Saturday, Dr. and Mrs. Shuttleworth were " at home " to the 
Congress at their charming residence, Ancaster House, Richmond Hill, and a large 
number of members took advantage of their hospitality. 

An elaborate and beautiful collection of photographs illustrative of reformatory 
school work was kindly lent by Mr. J. G. Legge (H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Reformatories), and exhibited at Exeter Hall. 
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LIST OF RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CONGRESS, 



Congratulations to His Majesty the King. 

On the proposition of Earl Beauchamp, seconded by Viscount Cross, the 
following message was telegraphed to His Majesty the King at Portsmouth : — 

** The members of the International Congress for the Welfare and Protection of 
Children, assembled at the Guildhall under your Majesty's gracious patronage, desire 
to offer their humble and dutiful congratulations upon your Majesty's happy recovery. 

** Beauchamp, 

''President:' 

ISee p. 2. 
Blind Children, Education of. 

** That, in the opinion of this Congress, the Act of 1893 should be amended so as 
to terminate the elementary education of blind children at fourteen ; and that the 
Government should grant six years of secondary education, not only for those who 
have good mental power and musical ability, but a thorough course of technical 
training for those who must afterwards depend on some handicraft. Also mechanical 
training for those who become blind later in life." 

Proposed by Dr. J. F. Campbell. 

Seconded by Miss James. ISee p. 125, 

Boarding Out. 

*' That in the opinion of this Congress it is advisable that children boarded out 
within the union should be inspected by the Local Government Board lady inspectors 
equally with those boarded out without the union." 

Proposed by Rev. W. H. H. Fairclough. 

Seconded by Rev. J. W. McNaughten. ^See pp. 231 and 237. 



Codification of the Law for Protection of Children. 

** That this Congress recommends the codification of the law for the protection 
of children." 

Proposed by Mr. Geoffrey Drage. ^Su pp. 295, 309, and 311. 

Deaf Children, Education of. 

" That this Congress expresses its approval of the pure oral method for the 
education of deaf children." 
Proposed by Mr. Tevis. 
Seconded by Miss Hull. ISee pp. 113 and 175' 

Epileptic Children. See Mentally Defective and Epileptic Children. 
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Febblb-Minded Children. See Mentally Defective. 

Feeding of Young Children. 

" That, having heard Dr. Rocaz*s paper, this Congress is of opinion that the 
Manchester system of registrars instructing mothers how to feed children should be 
extended.** 

Proposed by Dr. J. Milson Rhodes. 

Seconded by Mrs. Ballin. {See p. 237. 

Health of School Children. 

1. "That in the opinion of this Congress the educational authorities of the 
country, in the national interest, should be impressed with the importance of the 
systematic periodical measuring and weighing of all classes of school children." 

Proposed by Dr. Shuttleworth. 

Seconded by Dr. Fletcher Beach. ^See pp. 24 and 84. 

2. " That all educational authorities should take measures to secure the regular 
medical supervision of the children in the schools in their administrative areas.*' 

Proposed by Dr. J. Milson Rhodes. ^See pp. 32 and 85. 

Infant Life Protection Act, 1897, Extension of. 

"That the provisions of the Infant Life Protection Act be extended to cases 
where one child is taken in for gain.'* 

Proposed by Dr. J. Milson Rhodes. 

Seconded by Miss Brodie Hall. [5m pp. 171 and 174. 

Juvenile Offenders, Treatment of. 

1. " That in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable that cases up to eighteen 
years of age should be admissible to reformatories ; that in the older cases the term 
should extend to twenty-one years of age, and in others to the extent of five years, 
subject to licence in the manager's discretion when qualified for earlier discharge." 

Proposed by Mr. John Trevarthen. {^See pp. 128, 145, and 175. 

2. ** That all offenders under sixteen years of age should be tried at a different 
time to those over that age." 

Proposed by Mr. G. E. Lloyd-Baker. ^See p. 236. 

Mentally Defective and Epileptic Children. 

1. "That it is desirable that a Royal Commission be appointed to report on the 
i^slative provisions, permanent and general, that should be made for the mentally 
defective and epileptic of all classes." 

Proposed by Mr. St. John Ackers. 

Seconded by Mr. C. S. Loch. ^See pp. 280 and 309. 

2. ** That in the opinion of this Congress, County Councils, either singly or in 
combination, should be recommended to exercise the powers conferred by section 241 
of the Act, 1890, to erect and maintain institutions for the care of mentally defective 
and epileptic persons apart from the lunatic asylums." 

Proposed by Rev. W. H. H. Fairclough. 

Seconded by Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth. ^See pp. 280 and 309. 

3. <' That in the opinion of this Congress, it is essential that public provision 
should be made for the permanent care of 3ie mentally defective." 

Proposed by Mr. G. A. Powell. 

Seconded by the Hon. Mrs. Cropper. [^See pp. 281 and 309. 
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Parental Responsibility. 

" That it is desirable that the laws relating to the control and welfare of children 
should be considered by a departmental committee, or Royal Commission, with a view 
(i) to prevent the influence of unsatisfactory parents on children placed imder institu- 
tional care, undoing the good results of the education given to the children, and {2) 
lessening the temptations to parents to let their children be maintained by public 
authorities." 

Proposed by Mr. C. S. Loch. 

Seconded by the Rev. Marshall G. Vine. [^See p. 87 

Physical Exercises in Schools. 

" That having regard to the important relation of physical exercises to 
intellectual as well as muscular development, they should form sLa integral part of 
education, and that teachers should be specially prepared for teaching them by 
instruction in our training colleges." 

Proposed by Mrs. Ballin. 

Seconded by Mr. Isherwood. {_Su pp. 180 and 237. 

Registration and Inspection of Voluntary Homes and Refuges. 

(i) "That this Congress is of opinion that some scheme should be adopted for 
the government, registration, and inspection of voluntary homes for children, wholly 
or partly supported by charitable subscriptions, and that the relations of these homes 
to the Poor Law and other official departments, should be considered." 

Proposed by the Rev. W. H. H. Fairclough. 

Seconded by the Rev. W. J. McNaughten. 

[Su pp. 171 and 172. 

(2) " That this Congress recognises the immense assistance the voluntary homes 
and refuges a£ford to aJl those who are working for the benefit of the children, 
and considers that such institutions should be registered by a central authority." 

Proposed by Miss Escombe. 

Seconded by the Rev. W. J. McNaughten. 

\_See pp. 307 and 311. 

School Attendance, Enforcement of. 

*' That the magistrates be urged to carry out the law in regard to school 
attendance, and avail themselves of the power which the law confers upon them." 
Proposed by Mr. Henderson. 
Seconded by Dr. J. Milson Rhodes. ^See p. 89. 

State Authority for the Protection of Children. 

" That in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable that the administration of 
the law for the protection of children should be as far as possible concentrated in one 
power." 

Proposed by Mr. Geoffrey Drage. [See pp. 295, 309, and 311. 

Street Trading by Children. 

I. " That this Congress earnestly presses on His Majesty's Government the 
necessity of immediately passing legislation of an obligatory, not of a permissive, 
character to deal with the evils of street trading." 

Proposed by Mr. Geoffrey Drage. 

Seconded by Mr. Killip. [See pp. 217 and 236, 
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2. ** That this Congress reco^ises the excellent example of New York in allowing 
girls to sell only at fixed places in the streets, with licences and under police super- 
vision, and desires to see this system extended.** 

Proposed by the Hon. Mrs. Cropper. 

Seconded by the Right Hon. Viscount Cross. [S^ PP« 217 and 236. 

Vagrant Children. 

" That this Congress recommends stringent legislation for the protection of the 
children of vagrants.** 

Proposed by Mr. Gbopprby Drage. {^See pp. 295 and 311. 

Young Children, Care op. 

<< That it is desirable that systematic arrangements should be made for the better 
education of girls in the care of the children before leaving school.'* 
Proposed by C. S. Loch. 
Seconded by Mr. Burdett. ISee pp. 171 and 175. 

The Next Congress. 

<< That the next triennial International Congress in the Welfare and Protection 
of Children be held in Berlin.*' 

Proposed by Hbrr Von Crompton. 

Seconded by Dr. J. Gombr Lewis. [5^ p. 243. 
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APPENDIX A. 



COMMUNICATION SUR LES CONCOURS A PRIX ENTRE 
LES PARENTS POUR L'AMfiLIORATION PHYSIQUE, 
INTELLECTUELLE ET MORALE DES ENFANTS ET 
QUELQUES IDEES SUR CE SUJET. 

By ADOLFO SCANDER LEVI. 

Nous voici d6ja au trois^me de ces Congres Intematumaux pour Venfaticty dont la 
s6rie a commenc6 en Italic. Pas a pas, nous allons conqu6rir toutes les nations. Au 
commencement, les Congres pour Tenfance ont paru en quelque sorte une utopie, 
surtout ceux qui avaient 6t6 initios par V Alliance Universelle pour VEnfance^ a Florence, 
ayant pris un caractfere tout k fait different de celui des Congr^ des SociHh de 
protection, dont un, si je ne me trompe pas de date, fut tenu en 1883 sous la pr6sidence 
de M. Georges Bonjean, Le comit6 fran9ais International a r6put6 utile de se joindre 
aux soci6t^ de I'Assistance publique ; ainsi, franchement, il ne reste plus que cette 
s6rie de congres pour TEnfance. Les id6es sur I'enfance se propagent de plus en plus ; 
mais £aisons-nous tout ce que nous devrions a ce propos ? — Nous nous occupons 
beaucoup des races de chevaux de course ; de leur ghiiture et progeniture, mais quel 
int^r^t demontrons-nous pour la proghtiture de nos enfants ? Aucun. Nous appr6cions 
le croisement des chevaux arabes ou hongrois, ou des chevaux de course. Voila ce 
qui nous int6resse. C'est vrai que Ton ne pent dominer Thomme et la femme, comme 
Ton voudrait ; mais cependant, avec ThygiSne, r6ducation et Tinstruction, on pourrait 
bien faire quelque chose, et apporter, des avantages aux futures g6n6rations. — II faut 
soigner Thygi^ne et r6ducation, qui maintenant, malheureusement, sont tr^ n6glig6e8. 
— On se d6£e beaucoup a I'instruction, et Ton ne donne pas des principes d*attache- 
ment, de fraternity et de paix. L'instruction remonte aux temps anciens, m^me au 
commencement de la civilisation Chinoise, surtout pour ce qui rep^arde la lecture. On 
pr6tend m6me que, du temps d' Abraham, celui-ci soit all6 en Chme et que d* Abraham 
on ait fait le Dieu Brahma. II y a quelqu'un qui dit que c*est alors qu'ont commenc6 
les alphabets. Nous trouvons ensuite en Gr^ce, du temps d*Archim^de, I'^criture sur 
les tablettes. Le tort de Tinstruction modeme est de nous enseigner Thistoire 
ancienne et modeme, et j*arriverai m6me a dire la Bible, avec les textes -actuels, qui 
nous apprennent la guerre et la vengeance. Je ne discute pas ici si la Bible a €t€ 
6cnte par Moise ou par ses successeurs. — Cela n*appartient pas a ce congres. Les 
id6es de guerre et de vengeance doivent 6tre consid6r6es, avec le temps, comme des 
choses appartenant a Page de la pierre, mais, pour cela, il £aut que Tinstruction 
moderne se module sur une autre espfece de litt6rature. — II faudrait exclure certaines 
lectures comme celles de Victor Alfieri, Jean Baptiste Niccolini, Shakespeare, Schiller, etc., 
qui nous montrent dans leurs tragedies, le poison et le poignard. Dans la revolution 
italienne, on consid^re comme un h6ros Agesilao Milan, et en France, par exemple, 
Ravaillac, — Peut-6tre, ils ont fait du bien pour la future soci6t6, mais 9a n'emp^he 
pas que Ton ^t T^ducation du coeur daiis un milieu de haine et de vengeance. 
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Naturellement, cela depend de ce que les chefs d*6tat ont grand! sous le regime de 
r6ducation ancienne, et les constitutions des divers pays les font chefs de rarm6e 
terrestre et navale, et ils ne peuvent pas s'aifranchir de leur position de militaires avec 
tous ses pr6jug6s. Charles Magne, malgr6 son nom mondial, a 6t6 le malheur de 
TEurope, parcequ'il 6tait guerrier, et fit la constitution des armies. — Napoleon I, a eu 
bon nombre de d^fauts et a 6t6 guerrier lui aussi ; mais il avait pourtant des id6es de 
fraternity et de tolerance. En enet, il chercha que tous les peuples fussent unis entre 
eux, tout en conservant, le plus possible, leur nationality. On peut le consid6rer 
comme le pr6curseur de runit6 italienne et allemande, parce que cela donna le souffle 
de rid6e de Tunion par race. Avec le temps, les autres peuples aussi s'uniront, de 
race en race, de nationalit6 en nationality, et tous les Etats du monde s'lmiront comme 
les Etats Unis de T Am6rique. Alors, il n'y aura plus d'inimiti6s ni de luttes entre les 
cinq parties du Monde. On me r6pondra qu'il y a rid6e de la patrie ; mais je dirai 
qu'il y a aussi Tidee de la fratemite qui doit Itre au-dessus de tout. Les monarchies 
et les patries sont des Episodes qui passent. Tant que les chefs d'6tat ne se m^leront 
pas au peuple, ce sera toujours Phistoire de Marie Antoinette, qui disait : *^Le peupie n'a 
pas de pain I Eh hien ! que ne mange-t-il pas des gateaux ?" A ce propos, je vous citerai 
les opinions de Messieurs Valvassori et Ferriani, 

*' II y a des parents qui croient que leur enfant sera humain altruisce ; parce 
qu'ils rhabituent a jeter un petit sou au gamin d6guenill6 qui I'implore ; im petit sou 
vitement donn6, afin d'abr^er autant que possible le contact entre la main qui donne 
et celle qui re9oit." 

*• Non, cette charit6 moyen-age n'avantage nulle personne et nuUe chose ; ce n*est 
pas ainsi que Ton forme la psych6 g6n6reuse de Tenfant ; ce n'est pas par cette voie 
que I'amour devient un des 616ments de cette 6volution r6g6n6ratrice de Tdtre coUectif 
dont argumenta le susmentionn6 Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Que Tenfant sache pour 
Tavoir vu, et senti, et compris, combien d*en£ants de son &ge vivent en des chaumifcres 
obscures, humides ; nourris seulement de bouillie de farine de mais ; couverts de 
haillons qui ne les pr^servent pas du froid. Qu'il voie ces aflfreux petits lits, que le 
petit chien du riche d6daignerait, donnez-lui les le9ons salutaires de la souffrance, et il 
apprendra a aimer ceux qui souffrent ; et son coeur s'ouvrira a ce sentiment de 
fratemit6 humaine qui a Tavenir devra lui servir de guide dans le grand th^^tre de la 
vie. Ces tableaux de d6tresse, ces petits gosses aux menottes enfl^es et rougies par le 
froid ; aux jambes matgres, aux visages pides et d6faits, 6veilleront dans son coeur des 
tendres Amotions ; et les larmes de piti6 qui monteront a ses yeux le rendront humain 
et altruiste ; ce qui n'arrivera certes pas si ais6ment en lui faisant donner k la h4te un 
petit sou a un enfant qui mendie peut-^tre pour entretenir ses parents dans le vice. 
Vous, 6 parents, secourez les malheureux avec Targent et avec la parole; donnez 
surtout incr6ment a des institutions philantropiques ayant pour but le sauvetage des 
enfants^ abandonn^s ; mais votre fils doit expliquer diif6remment ses sentiments de 
piti6. Le petit sou ? Mais connait-il le prix de Targent que Vous lui donnez ? 
Y renoncer, est-ce done un sacrifice pour lui ? Voila le problfeme. Au lieu que 9a, 
habituez le a faire cadeau de quelque chose qui soit a lui, a se priver du plus beau de 
ses joujoux ; et alors vous aurez le droit d'etre fiers de votre systfeme d'6ducation. Ce 
sera la encore un fruit de T^cole de la douleur. 

*' Apr^s les visites dont je vous ai parl6, vous remarquerez plus de douceur dans 
le caract^re de votre enfant ; consequence logique des sentiments de piti6 qu'un bon 
cceur ressent a la vue du malheur des autres. Et vous aurez la preuve de cette 
douceur dans maintes circonstances. II est ais6 de concevoir que votre enfant n*est 
pas parfait ; qu*il ne peut pas T^tre ; par consequent, il aura des caprices, des d6sirs 
excessifs, des vanit6s, si faciles a trouver chez les enfants, et surtout chez les fiUettes. 
Eh bien ! On ne dompte pas le caprice avec la reprimande rude, le petit sermon 
ennuyeux, on le dompte en faisant a^ir les douces sensations de pitie ^closes dans 
r^me de Tenfant lorsque vous Tavez mis en contact direct avec les enfants malheureux. 
• Mon ch6ri, tu veux encore un grand cheval en bois ? encore im g^eau ? Mais pense 
done un peu a ce pauvre enfant que nous avons vu hier. Tu as vu ? Le pauvre, il 
n'a pas un seul joujou. Et des bonbons ! II ne mange du pain blanc que le dimanche, 
et pas tous les dimanches, encore. Est-ce que tu crois que c'est juste ce que tu 
souhaites ? * Tenez-lui ce langage, servez-vous de Tamour et de La douleur pour 
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des moyens d'6ducation ; et vous verrez, tout d'un coup, sur le visage du petit 
capricieux, un nuage de tristesse, attestant le travail de reflexion qui commence a 
s'op6rer dans son coeur. Le nuage disparaltra bient6t, en c6dant la place a un sourire 
doux et caressant ; parce qu'il a 6voqu6 I'image de Tenfant pauvre et malheureux, 
et il comprend que ce n'est pas juste de trop pr6tendre, alors que ce pauvre petit 
n'a rien. La loi des contraires exerce toujours son empire sur les kmes bien faites, 
quand le terrain a €t€ bien pr6par6. C'est ainsi que Ton cultive les puissances intel- 
lectuelles de la reflection, que Ton aide au d6veloppement du sens exquis de la justice, 
qui est la base de toutes les actions humaines. 

" Vous voyez done que, pour preparer Tenfiant, il faut que ceux qui doivent T^lever 
se pr6parent aussi. C*est une pr6paration tr^s difficile et iris delicate, mais al^olument 
n6cessaire. Cependant, il y a beaucoup de ^ens qui la negligent ; bien qu'ayant les 
meilleures intentions du monde; et ils deviennent de tr^ mauvais 6ducateurs et 
inconsciemment, ils font des enfiants malheureux, qui entreront dans la vie avec un tel 
fiardeau de mis^res morales, qu'ils seraient ineptes a se soutenir, a se d^fendre, a lutter. 
A ce propos, rappelez-vous la remontrance de Herbert Spencer, ' Pour £aire des 
souliers, pour bUtir une maison, pour construire un bateau, ou une locomotive, il faut 
un long apprentissage. £st-ce que le d6veloppement physique et inteilectuel de I'^tre 
humain, est si simple en comparaison des choses susmentionn6es, que quiconque, sans 
une preparation pr^liminaire, puisse s'apprSter a le dinger ?' " (De V education morale^ 
intelUcfuelle et physique.) 

Ainsi, nous arrivons peu a peu a mes id6es ; c'est a dire, qu*il est n^cessaire de 
pousser les 6tudes poiu* Tameiioration physique et intellectuelle de Tenfance. Si notre 
itre est naturellement 6mu par tous les &its et toutes les guerres dont notre physique 
ressent, naturellement il arrive que la nouvelle g6n6ration n'est pas si vigoureuse 
qu'elle devrait T^tre, car notre sang boulevers6 vient k etre diminu6 de ses globulee 
rouges qui lui donnent la force. Et les revolutions, si elles ont eu des bonnes causess 
ont 6t6 n6anmoins terribles pour les efTets qu'elles ont eu sur notre generation. 

Voici ce que nous dit Mr. le Dr. Ch. Domenico Piaggio^ medecin tr^s connu et tr^s, 
estime en Ligurie, et que j'ai interroge sur ce propos. 

" II est evident que toute emotion, tout bouleversement, toute action deprimante 
du coeur, exerce une influence incontestable sur le systeme nerveux et, par consequent, 
sur la crasi du sang, qui s*appauvrit en produisant bient6t de graves troubles dans 
Torganism." 

En pathologie cette these est constamment admise en theorie et en pratique, par 
tous les ^rivains. — II ne faudrait pas meme le demontrer. Pourtant, sur cet argument, 
qui a ete etudie de la meme maniere, et en arrivant aux memes conclusions que le Dr. 
Ch, PiaggiOf nous pouvons citer les noms de Messieurs Neumann, Nohituagely Hayem, 
Bizzozoro, 

Je ne crois pas, ainsi que beaucoup de medecins et de savants I'affirment que les 
manages entre parents soient une cause de deterioration de la race ; pourvu que les 
^poux se portent bien et qu'ils n'aient jamais eu dans leur famille des enfants morts 
jeunes, ce qui, k mon avis, atteste la presence d'une sorte de microbe ou bactere se 
developpant et se reproduisant de generation en generation. C'est la la cause que la 
mortalite continue de generation en generation ; ^ parce que les premiers parents 
n'ont pas immediatement soigne ce germe. Pour moi, ces parents qui ne s'en sont 
pas soucies au commencement, sont de mauvais parents, que ce soit consciemmement 
ou inconsciemmement. 

Je pense que Ton pourrait appliquer a ce cas le 2* commandement de la loi du 
Seieneur, qui dit : " . . . rappelant I'impiete des p^res aux enfants, petits enfants et 
arnere petits enfants, si ceux-ci persistent a me meconnaitre, mais aussi je suis bien- 
veillant jusqu'a la millieme generation, envers ceux qui m'aiment et observent mes 
commandements." A mon avis, ce paragraphe de la Bible appuie mon idee, car je ne 
peux pas admettre que 1' htre Dieu soit vindicatif, pour mechants que nous sommes. 
Ce n'est pas font que de mettre au monde un enfant ; sans s'occuper de lui, aprfes, et, 

^ Sans entrer dans la question des lois d'atavisme, i propos desquelles je veux garder toute 
mon independance de jugement. 
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principalement, sans savoir si aucun germe de maladie peut avoir de tristes cons6- 
quences pour les future ^6n6rations. Les alliances entre parents, je le r6p^te, ne 
sont pas nuisibles quand la sant6 de ces parents est bobne, et Ta €t€ de g6n6ration en 
g6n6ration. Je les consid^re mauvaises seulement lorsque ces parents, ne jouissant 
pas d'une bonne sant6, ne se soucient point des generations futures ; et ne cherchent 
pas d'am61iorer leurs enfants par le moyen de I'hygiene, comme les sportsmen cherchent 
i am61iorer leurs chevaux de courses. Je regrette de devoir comparer Venfant au 
cheval mais malheureusement ce n'est que trop vrai ce que nous dit Spencer a ce 
propos. '< L'6levage des chevaux et des taureaux de premiere quality est une afiaire a 
laquelle des hommes d'6ducation consacrent beaucoup de temps et de r6flexion. Le 
soin d'61ever de beaux hommes est un soin qu'ils d6cident tacitement indigne de leur 
attention. Des mamans qui n'ont jamais rien appris que les langues et la musique, 
second6es par des nourrices remplies de vieux pr6jug^, sont tenues pour des juges 
comp6tents de Talimentation, du v^tement, du d6gr6 d'exercice qui convient aux 
en£ants. Pendant ce temps-lH, les p^res lisent des Uvres et des articles de joumaux, 
se r6unissent en Comit6s, font des experiences et engagent des discussions, afin de 
d^couvrir les meilleurs moyens d'engraisser des pores primes. Nous voyons qu*on 
prend des peines infinies pour produire un cheval de course qui gagnera le Derby ; 
aucune pour produire un athlete modeme." 

Non seulement il faut s'occuper de I'enfant quand il est n6, mais aussi auparavant. 
Mr. Victor Castiglioni dit tr^ bien qu'il faut s'occuper de Tenfant aussi pendant la 
p6riode de la gestation ; il faut alors que la m^re commence a avoir des 6gards. Je 
ne partage pas les opinions exag6r6es de Mr. Castiglioni qui voudrait que la gestante 
6vit4t toute fatigue et toute Amotion ; ce qui est impossible dans la vie. Je trouve 
seulement qu*il faut 6viter \m travail excessif et qui lasse trop. Voyez les paysannes. 
EUes ne reposent pas beaucoup. Parfois, elles restent debout jusqu'au dernier 
moment ; et pourtant elles mettent au monde de beaux gar9ons. Un exercice 
gymnastique mod6r6 rend plus robuste I'enfant. On ne peut pas non plus s'opposer 
aux 6v6nements douloureux qui viennent nous troubler. 

Que I'enfant soit nourri par le lait de la mire, quand ce lait n'est pas aigre et la 
m^re a bon caract^re ; c'est une chose presque indiscutable et que tout le monde 
admet — Maxime D'Axeglio et Tacite ^taient de cette opinion. — Du temps des Grecs 
Aristote s'en occupa, et Plutarque aussi. Je r6p6te ici ce que je dis a V Alliance Uni- 
verselle pour VEnfance. 

** Le mauvais syst^me de faire accomplir I'allaitement de ses propres enfants par 
une nourrice, remonte au temps ancien, et nous le voyons en Gr^ce au temps 
d*Hom^ref Ensuite il s'6tendit aux 6tats Yoniques. Les plus riches confiaient de 
pr6f6rence leurs b^b^s aux nourrices de Sparte, qui se distin^uaient pour leur robus- 
tesse et leur vigueur. Malheureusement, cette mauvaise habitude existe encore dans 
la soci6t6 modeme. Que de m^res qui pourraient parfaitement nourrir leurs enfants, 
aiment mieux les confier aux soins d'une femme salari6e, afin de s'6pargner les petits 
ennuis, les tracassements de I'allaitement ! " 

Je voudrais en outre queles m^res fortes et vigoureuses fiissent contraintes a 
nourrir elles m6mes leurs enfants, et que Ton n'acceptUt point le pr6texte de la 
nervosity, la maladie a la mode quit sert si bien a masquer r6goisme des femmes, qui 
ne veulent pas ablmer leur fralcheur par les soins et les veilles consacr6es a leur 
creatures. Naturellement, il faut exclure celles qui sont v6ritablement tr^ nerveuses 
et an^miques, ou qui ont un caract^re acariMre, qu'elles pourraient transmettre a 
leur fils. Je voudrais que Ton instituat des prix pour les m^res qui parviennent k 
Clever leurs enfants et a les rendre forts et vigoureux (malgr6 que ces m^res ne 
fassent que leur devoir) et ces prix je voudrais les voir institu^ aussi pour les 
nourrices. La loi Roussel en parle. 

Revenons a Napoleon I. J'ai dit qu'il faut le consid6rer comme le pr6curseur de 
runit6 europ6enne. II est vrai que le but de ses actions 6tait son propre int6r6t, mais 
ce n'est pas moins vrai qu'il r6unit sous son sceptre les divers royaimies et que, si 
I'unit^ de I'ltalie avait 6t6 proph6tis6e par Dante Alighieri^ ce fut NapolSon qui I'initia 
en donnant le titre de vice-roi k son b^u-fils Engine de Beauharnais. II montra aussi 
des id6es de fraternity et d'unit6 en faisant un congr^ (dit sinedrio) de Rabbins en 
faveur des Israelites. II est vrai qu'il I'a foit pour avoir plus de soldats ; mais il a 
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fait comme on dit chez les j6suites, il n'a pas regard6aux moyens, pourvu d'atteindre 
a son but. En tout cas, il a foul6 aux pieds certains vieux pr6jug6s. A ce propos, 
je r6p6terai ce qui fut dit en 1889, k Tinauguration d'une soci6t6 ouvri^re, c*est^dire, 
qu'au lieu de rhistoire des guerriers il &udrait apprendre celle des travailleurs, et 
enseigner ^ la jeunesse a v6n6rer les noms de Cristophe Colombo de GdUk^ de Bef^amin 
Franklin, de Newton, de Gutenberg, de Bacon, de Descartes, de Pascal et bien d*autres 
encore qu6 Mr. Tissandier appelle justement les martyrs de la science. L*histoire de 
la guerre (£aite k I'avantage des chefs d*6tat), devrait ^tre supprim6e, ou, tout au 
plus, r6duite k la forme pure et simple de chronique, si Timitation des anciennes 
chroniques des fr^res ViUam. C'est k cette forme qu*il faudrait la r6duire, si Ton ne 
veut pas la supprimer tout a fait, ce que je ne puis proposer, n'ayant pas encore assez 
profond6ment 6tudi6 cette question. Mais, peu k peu, Ton doit arriver a I'abolition 
de tous les pr6jug6s qui nous entravent encore le chemin ; parmi ces pr6jug6s, le 
duel, qui dans votre Angleterre n'existe presque plus du tout, et est consid6r6 
comme un crime. Pour moi aussi les guerres sont un crime, surtout les guerres 
d'oppression pour quelque raison qu'elles soient faites, par des nations qui pr6tendent 
d'etre civilis6es, et qui oppriment sans aucun motif les peuples et Penmnce, laquelle 
devrait 6tre toujours exclue des questions de militarisme. Aucune excuse ne pent 
^tre admise par les peuples guerriers qui ne respectent pas les en£ants. Tout le 
monde s'est occup6 de ces petits ^tres. Georges Bonjean dit : " Quel probl&me est 
plus int6ressant que celui de Penfance ? Quel probl^me est plus touchant ! L'en£ance 
c'est le germe, d'oii sortiront les nouvelles generations." Krummacher <* Celui qui 
n'aime pas les enfants, n'aime pas la candeur de Time ; poiu: lui, en vain rayonne la 
clart6 de Pharmonie des mondes." 

Goethe *<Les enfants sont tout ce que mon coeur aime le mieux au monde. 
Quand je regarde ce petit 6tre et que je vois 6clore en lui les germes de toutes les 
vertus et de toutes les forces, dont il aura besoin un jour dans la vie, quand je me 
dis que I'entetement ^u'il manifeste, deviendra avec le temps de la fermet6 de 
caract^re, que la vivacit6 de ses mouvements et de ses reparties pr6sage im esprit 
brillant ou ime bravoure insoudante des dangers de la vie ; quand j*admire cenaturel 
si entier et si pur de toute corruption, je ne me lasse pas de r6p6ter ces paroles d'or 
du Seigneur : <* Que ne devenez vous pas semblables aux enfants ! " On lit dans le 
vieux testament qu*il faut aider la veuve et les orphelins et que ceux qui prot^ent 
les enfants sont bien vus de Dieu. Et le roi Davtd : " De la bouche des enfants tu 
fondus la gloire, et que la langue des enfants s'agite en chantant tes louanges." Ainsi,. 
si les enfants sont ch^ris de Dieu, naturellement on ne pent les toucher pour aucune 
raison. Girhnie consid^re comme la plus grave des pimitions, que les enfants soient 
tu6s pendant qu'il sont au sein des m^res. Jtsus Christ a dit : *' Laissez les enfants 
venir a moi." 

Dans le vieux testament, on appelle le Seigneur " Dieu vengeur et Dieu guerrier,'* 
mais c'est la, a mon avis, une faute. Pour moi, VEtre Divin n'est pas vengeur 
comme on a voulu le repr6senter, pour en faire un dieu a notre image. On ne peut 
pas arriver k savoir les pens6es du bon Dieu, m6me s'il nous frappe dans nos plus 
chores aflfections. II est vrai que nous trouvons " Dieu se vengera jusqu'i la 3*^ 
g6n6ration.*' Mais peut ^tre il faut interpreter ce paragraphe dans le sens que Dieu 
se vengera, quand la m^me faute se r^p^tera pendant trois ^6n6rations. Ailleurs 
dans la bible on trouve Dieu de paix, complfetement en contradiction avec les autres 
6pith^tes. Pour moi, c*est bien naturel que le Seigneur soit le Dieu de la paix d'autant 
plus qu*en lisant les proph^tes, dans Isaie, nous trouvons ** . . . et les gens, de leur 
6p6e feront des baches, de leurs lances des faux, une nation ne levera plus r6p6& 
contre Pautre nation, et les hommes n*apprendront plus la guerre."^ 

Ainsi, le temps doit venir, odi les guerres et les revolutions seront considerdes 
comme de vieux outils converts de rouille, bons a jeter au feu. Et la paix et la 
fraternite am61ioreront les generations, en evitant tant de troubles au sang des 
enfants. Naturellement, tant qu'il y aura une patrie, il faut la respecter, mais sans 
aller pour cela tourmenter les peuples sous le pretexte de la colonisation et de la. 
civilisation, ou bien de la religion et des missions religieuses. Franchement,je trouve 

» Chap. II., p. III. 
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une chose injuste les missions religieuses que veulent faire les 6vang6]istes et les 
catholiques dans VAfrique et dans VAsie; — je trouve que, de cette fa9ony Ton usurpe 
la veritable foi. M6me s*il s*agit de pai'ens ou d'adorateurs du soleil, on devrait en 
respecter les croyances. Mr. Henri Fern (je crois ne pas fiaire erreur) a dit au 
Parlement Italien, qu*en partant de ces principes, il faudrait permettre aux Chinois 
d'envoyer des missionnaires en Europe pour convertir les catholiques et les protestants. 
Moi, j'ajouterai — les Israelites aussi. 

Je trouve que les gouvemments aussi traitent les peuples comme des brebis. Les 
AnUrkains ont achet6 les Antilles^ CamiUe de Cavour c6da la comt6e de Nice et la 
Savoii a la France^; maintenant les Damois vendent des ties aux AUemands — et tout 9a 
sans consulter les peuples qui sont les premiers int6ress6s. 

II faut que I'opinion des gouvemeurs se soumette ^ celle des peuples gouvem6s. 
S'il ne se sentent pas la force de le faire, ils n*ont qu*i suivre ie conseU donn6 par un 
d6put6 au g6n6ral Mac Mahon '*ou se soumettre, ou se d6mettre.*' — II faut qu'ils 
s'habituent k 6couter le peuple plus que leurs propres int6r6ts, et qu'ils donnent 
r6ducation et I'instruction aux nouvelles generations. 

Nous arriverons k r6soudre bon nombre de probl6mes, quand le militarisme 
n*existera plus, non seulement en paroles mais de fait, — c'est le but que se proposent 
les soci6t6s de la paix, qui ont fait, a vrai dire, un petit peu de bien. Comme je ne 
veux pas faire un ouvrage de statistique, je n'entamerai pas la question des d6penses 
6normes des minist^res de la guerre et de la marine en Europe. Je me bomerai k 
r6p6ter que I'abolition du mihtarisme sera d'lm grand avantage. — II faut donner 
r6ducation dans un milieu sain ; et ce milieu deviendra plus sain quand nous aurons 
d6truit toute id6e de guerre et que nous ne transmettrons plus un sang ruin6 aux 
generations futures. C*est comme Tair m6phitique qui entoure les milieux oil nous 
vivons, et que Ton pent am61iorer au moyen de Thygiene. Ainsi, peu k peu, nous 
arriverons I n*avoir plus besoin des m6decins; car la plupart des maladies d6rivent 
du manque de soins et de precautions ; et avec ime intelligence plus claire et plus 
prudente, nous parviendrons k ne plus avoir de maladies, exception faite de celle qui 
nous emportera dans la vie future. II faut de m^me habituer les nouvelles genera- 
tions aux sentiments d'attachement mutuel, de fratemite, de paix, de philantropie, 
par ce moyen nous obtiendrons des resultats satisfaisants, non seulement en Europe 
mais dans le monde entier. Le chemin est long et plein de ronces ; mais le but desire 
fieurira, avec le temps et la patience, de la meme fa9on que fleurissent les roses, et 
nous serons peu a peu, degages des epines. C'est le troisi^me Congris international pour 
Penfance qui devrait defendre les theories de la fratemite et donner Timpulsion k ces 
idees. II faut que les personnes qui se devouent ^ I'enfance, consacrent un travail 
patient et indefexe pour arriver au bon resultat et preparer (comme j'ai d€}k dit) les 
nouvelles generations avec les nouvelles idees, de meme que les Congrh sdentifiques 
tenus en Italie, en prepar^rent indirectement La revolution et Tunite. Malheureuse- 
ment, les institutions et les ^stemes ne peuvent etre changees d'lm jour k I'autre. 
II faudra absolument les modifier pour arriver k I'education mture des enfants. Une 
longue preparation est necessaire. Malheureusement, tandis que Ton soi^e Tameiio- 
ration de la race iquine on neglige celle de la race humaine^ et Ton ne fait nen pour son 
developpement physique, intellectuel et moral. Peut-etre, il faudrait aussi etudier le 
croisement hutnain, Malheureusement, les parents memes neG;ligent leurs fils a peine 
nes, dans toutes les classes, et Ton pent citer bien ^ propos I'histoire d'un paysan. II 
pleurait, et comme on lui demanda : " Qu*avez-vous, pauvre homme ? est-ce qu'il vous 
est mort un de vos enfants, ou bien votre femme ? " — il repondit : " Malheureusement, 
grUce si Dieu, ce n'est pas ma femme. Tant mieux si c'etait elle ! C'est la plus jolie 
de mes vaches qui est morte ! — " et il ajouta — " Plut a Dieu que ce fut un de mes 
enfants ! lui, il serait devenu un petit ange, et moi j'aurais encore ma vache qui me 
donnait du bon lait, tandis que les enfauats co(itent cher, pour les foire vivre bien 
ou mal." 

Chez les peuples modemes, en France surtout, le nombre des naissances va 
diminuent ; parce que la vi est tellement co(iteuse cyie Ton cherche il supprimer les 
enfants au commencement de la periode de la gestation. 

Le gouvemement fran9ais a meme institue des prix pour les families qui ont 
douze en&nts ; et la diminution des imp6ts pour celles qui en ont plusieurs. A ce 
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propos, je transcris plus bas un article de Mr. Ambroise Rendu publi6 par le Messager 
de Paris, Moi, je pense que la inortalit6 en£antine qui est sup6rieure chez les m&les, 
est du en grande partie, k ce que les jeune filles quant elles se marient, ne sont pas 
assez instruites sur les conditions physiologiques et pathologiques des ^tres tailes 
qu'elles mettront au monde et n6g%ent par cons6quent les soins physiques qu'elles 
devraient leur donner. 

'* Les 6cononiistes et les moralistes sont d'accord pour signaler la stagnation 
ficheuse de la population fran9aise. Leurs plaintes, h61as ! n'ont pas encore amen6 
des modifications sensibles dans les statistiques. Quelles que soient les causes du mal 
dont nous souffirons, rien n'indique qu*il doive bient6t cesser. Sans rimmigration 
constante qui vient combler les vides, la France cesserait de progresser si c6t6 des 
nations dont la population pent doubler en cinquante ans. En r6alit6, jusqu*ici, les 
efforts de tous ceux que cette situation inqui^te n'ont abouti qu'sl la nomination d'lme 
commission dans le sein du s6nat. C'est quelque chose, sans doute ; mais ce n'est 
peut-^tre; pas suffisant. On voudrait voir les pouvoirs publics se pr6occuper du 
problfeme national." 

** L'accroissement de la natality, d'ailleurs, n'a jamais suivi les mesures l^slatives 
ou fiscales. La morale, en semblable matifere et surtout les croyances, ont plus fait 
que les prescriptions positives, car on pent affirmer que les peuples religieux ont plus 
d'enfants que ceux oii r6gne le scepticisme. Mais que faire pour r6chauffer Vkme 
d*ime nation vieillie ? " 

** Cette impuissance du 16gislateur 6tant bien constat6e, on a cherch6 deux palliatife, 
et on en a trouv6. L'un d'etlx, que nous mettrons au i*' rang, a trait k la protection 
des enfants en bas iLge qui paient, comme on sait, un large tribut k la mort, pendant 
la premiere ann6e de leur existance." 

" Voici ce que nous r6vMent si cet 6gard les statistiques des nouveaux-n6s. 

" Sur looo nsussances on a compt6 : 

1 60 (cent soixante) d6c^s 

168 ?cent soixante huit) 
178 fcent soixante dix-huit) 
212 (deux cent douze) 
165 ?cent soixante cinq) 
167 (cent soixante sept) 

169 Tcent soixante neuf) 

161 (cent soixante et un) 
'< La moyenne, en Frsmce, serait done d*environ 170 d6c^s d'enfants sur 1000 

pendant la premiere ann6e. 

'* Pour les autres nations, les chiffres sont tous diffSrents, ainsi qu'il r6sulte du 
tableau suivant dress6 sur les m6mes bases : 

" Angleterre . . 145 fcent quarante cinq) d€chs 

** Irlande ... 96 (quatre-vingt seize) „ 

" Norvfcge . . . 100 (cent) „ 

" Russie .... 267 (deux cent soixante sept) „ 
" Autriche . . 249 (deux cent quarante neuf) „ 

"Prusse .... 211 (deux cent et onze) 
"Pays Bas . . . 189 
" Belgique . . . 158 
"Espagne . 191 

" Itaiie .... 199 
« De ces constatations il r6sulte : 
" I : Que la mortality in&ntile est trfes 61ev6e en Russie et en Allemagne; 
" 2 : Qu*elle est tr^ faible dans les pays de lanp^ue anglsdse ou de race scandinave ; 
" 3 : Que psurmi les pays latins oii la mortalit6 est moyenne, la France est en 
assez bon rang. 

" Nous sommes revenus, en effet, apr^s diverses fluctuations assez ficheuses, au 
mSme taux que sous le r^gne de Louis-Philippe. Mais il a fallu que la loi Roussel 
vint au secours des nourrissons, qui donnaient une proportion de d6c^ beaucoup plus 
forte que les enfants 61ev6s dans leur £amille. 

" Actuellement, le d6partement o^ il meurt le plus d'enfants kg€s de moins d'un 
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an, c'est I'Arddche, qui donne une moyenne de 255 d€chs. C'est I'lndre qui en compte 
le moins, la moyenne 6tant de 108 seulement. La Seine et le Rh6ne sont rest6s en 
dehors de ces observations, parce qu'un grand nombre des enfiants n6s a Paris ou k 
Lyon vont mourir en nourrice dans les d6partements voisins. II est, en effet, certain 
que la mortality des nourrissons d6passe du s^/^ au moins celle des enfants 61ev6s 
dans leur famille. La statistique cxDnfirme ici pleinement la th^se si vigoureusement 
expos6e dans la pifece des Rempla9antes. Malgr6 la protection dont ils sont Tobjet, 
les enlants soumis k la loi Roussel meurent deux fois plus que les autres. II faut 
ajouter que sur 1,000 enfants de moins de deux ans, il en meurt 128 qui sont nourris 
au sein et 163 nourris artificiellement." 

''Ce sont Isl des donn6es qu*il ne £audrait pas n6gliger. EUes ne sont pas 
nouvelles et nous r6p6tons ici ce que disaient nos p6res, moins bein renseign6s, 
cependant. Certaines constatations r6centes sont bien foites pour nous inqui6ter, car 
on sait maintenant que la mortality est beaucoup plus forte chez les petits Parisiens 
transport's et 61ev6s dans un d6partement du centre que chez les enfants des pays 
61ev6s c6te a c6te par des nourrices mercenaires et dans des conditions semblables en 
apparence." 

" On compte, en France, une moyenne de 79,000 (soixante dix-neuf mille) enfants 
mis en nourrice. Ce sont les grandes villes qui les foumissent. A Paris, le tiers, k 
Kyon, la moiti6 des enfants sont ainsi 6lev6s. Dans les autres villes la proportion est 
de i77oi le sixifcme environ. Mais la destin6e de ces nourrissons est trhs diflF6rente. 
Ainsi, la mortalit6 est faible en Normandie et dans les d6partements voisins, quoique 
I'allaitement artificiel y soit seul pratiqu6. File est forte dans les C6vennes et dans le 
bassin du Rh6ne oii Tallaitement artificiel est inconnu. File est trhs forte dans les 
environs de Paris, (Fure except6), quoique la surveillance y soit plus facile et plus 
fr^uente. II est vrai que la moiti6 des petits Parisiens sont envoy6s a plus de 
140 kilometres, surtout vers Touest." 

« De ces constatations ne devons nous pas tirer une conclusion pratique 7 Cela 
est possible surtout en ce qui touche Paris, oft il nait tons les ans 56,000 en&nts, mais 
oil par suite des d6c^, Taccroissement normal de la population n'est que de 6,^60 par 
an. Fn 1897 Texc^dant des naissances sur les d6cfes 6tait de 8,830. En 1900 iln'^tait 
plus que de 4,363. Mais, apr^ une ann6e, que reste-t-il de cet exc6dent 7 Rien, si 
coup sur, puisque le cinqui^me des enfants a disparu. II est done vrai de dire que, 
sans I'afiBux de la population des d6partements k Paris, la capitale se d6peuplerait. 
Or, on sait qu*elle gagne 30,000 habitants par an. II s*agirait dont de diminuer la 
mortalit6 parmi les 18,500 petits Parisiens qui sont actuellement envoy6s en nourrice, 
extra muros. Obtiendna-t-on que leurs mhres les ^l^vent 7 Mais on a remarqu6 que 
sur cent personnes qui s*adressaient k des nourrices, 4o7o n'avaient qu'un seul enfant, 
et i27o avaient quatres enfants et plus. Les mfcres qui se sont adress6es aux nourrices 
ne cherchaient done pas un secours, mais voulaient bien plut6t se d6charger d'lm 
embarras. Comment agir sur celles-lsL 7 " 

*< On a cr66 des creches. Tons les jours, il s'en fonde des nouvelles, et le lait 
donn6 aux enfants 6chappe maintenant a toute critique* On arrivera sans doute si 
d6velopper encore les asiles ouverts aux enfants, et ce sera un grsmd bienfait. La 
science perfectionnera les moyens d'assurer rinnocuit6 du lait. Mais ce sont Ik des 




I avantage 

qu'il en soit autrement. Si faible que soit la fecondit6 des families parisiennes, elle est 
plus faible encore chez celles qui envoient leurs enfants en nourrice. II est dont bien 
vrai de dire que le mal est d'ordre moral, et qu'on ne le gu6rira plus avec des remMes 
empiriques. Peut^tre, pourra-t-on ratt6nuer en montrant les dangers, auxquels sont 
exposes les enfants qu'6kvent les remplagmtes. L'oeuvre m6rite d'etre poursuiyie a ce 
pomt de vue ; et nons voudrions que I'on publiHt dans les mairies les statistiques 
funfebres que nous donnons plus haut. La presse devrait les reproduire, afin de 
mettre les parents en garde contre le danger qui menace les nourrissons. Le conseil 
municipal de Paris fait distribuer des trait6s qui foumissent aux m^res les meilleurs 
conseils pour les soins a donner aux nouveaux-n6s. Nous avons m6me demand6 que 
ces prescriptions fiissent inscrites sur les livrets de famille distribu6s aux jeunes 
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6poux. Tous ces moyens sont bons de m^me que rinspection administrative des 
nourrissons. Mais il oiut reconnaltre que les e£forts isoi6s seront toujours insuffisants. 
C'est une croisade qu'il faudrait prober centre i'6gosime, et la foi manque. C'est 
a peine si nous cherchons des moyens de lutter contre Tenvahissement des villes, qui 
est cepandant un des facteurs de la d6population. Que peuvent Ics lots contre les momrs ! 
disait Caton en pr6sence des maux du m6me genre/* 

De ce prospectus <ie Mr. Ambroise Rendu^ nous voyons que la mortality enfiantine 
est tr^ 61ev6e en Russie^ en Allemagne et en Autriche, Mais, malheureusement, elle 
est encore assez forte dans les pays latins, surtout en Espagne et en Italie, La 
moyenne de la mortality parmi les pays latins est repr6sent6e par la France. Si 
Mr. Rendu veut combattre la loi Roussel en disant que la mortality est deux fois plus 
grande dans les pays oii cette loi existe, sp6cialement parce que quelques enfants sont 
nourris artificiellement, la faute n'est pas k la loi, mais aux inspecteurs. A mon avis, 
beaucoup d'entre eux oublient leur devoir. Je crois m^mequ'U arrive ce que Ton m*a 
cont6 une fois d'un monsieur qui devait contr61er les prisons, en faisant partie d*une 
soci6t6 de patronnage. Quand on lui demanda qu'est ce qu'on faisait pour am61iorer 
les conditions des prisonniers, il demanda qui faisait partie du comit6 de patronnage, 
il avait oubli6 qu'il 6tait lui-m6me un des membres. C'est k peu prte ce qui m'est 
arriv6 k moi-m^me, qui avals oubli6 de faire partie du ComiU permanent des cangrhs de 
protection de Venianu. II faut dire que mes malheurs et ma sant6 y sont pour quelque 
chose, et que Mr. le secretaire avait oubli6 de m'envoyer les invitations. La faute 
n'est done pas absolument i moi. Je crois que la m^me chose arrive souvent aux 
inspecteurs. Les pr6fets qui devraient aussi exercer une surveillance, pensent plut6t 
k surveiller les soctalistes et les a$Mrchistes^ au lieu de s'occuper des vols et des crimes. 
II ne faut done pas, je le r6p^te, critiquer la loi, mais ceux qui sont charges de veiUer 
k son ex6cution. La ou elle est appliqu6e s6rieusement, elle donne d'excellents 
r6sultats, en diminuant la moyenne de la mortality. MM. Brieux et Luguet^ dans leur 
livre, Les Remplagantes, nous d6montrent le peu de soin que Ton met k la fair ex6cuter, 
et citent une lettre du pr6fet de Paris, que nous recopians ici, apr^ un morceau du 
m6me livre. 

'< £n effet, sur le total des nourrices qui s'expatrient tous les ans, un nombre 
consid6rable de femmes et d*enfants se soustraient a la surveillance administrative. 
Ce nombre pent ^tre 6valu6 environ k 200 si Ton y ajoute une centaine d'autres 
femmes qui se placent directement, par connaissance, retenues en g6n6ral avant leurs 
couches, partant aussitot apr6s, et ne se munissant d'aucun certificat, on arrive a un 
total de 300 pour qui la loi n'existe pas. De plus, il est constant qu*un certain nombre 
d*enfants emmen6s par leurs m^res, ne reviennent pas au pays ; pour d'autres, les 
declarations de placement ne sont pas faites ; d'autres encore sont plac6s ailleurs que 
dans la commune du domicile de la m^re, et la mairie de cette commune ignore la 
plupart du temps ce qu'ils sont devenus." 

" En r6ponse k votre lettre du 2 fevrier courant, j'ai I'honneur de vous informer 
que la dame X. de . . . s'est pr6sent6e le 20 Janvier dans mes bureaux pour s'y faire 
inscrire comme nourrice sur lieu, attach6e a I'a^ence que diri^e la dame Z. 

" Cette personne a produit un certificat d61ivr6 le 14 Janvier par le Maire de . . . 
et mentionnant que I'enfant . . ., n6 en juillet 1897, serait 61ev6 artificiellement par 
sa grand-m^e matemelle, la dame .... Or, mon Administration a reconnu de tout 
temps I'impossibilite d'exiger la stricte application de Particle 8 de la loi du 23 
d6cembre 1874, parceque cette application aurait pour r6sultat de r6duire dans une 
trop grande proportion le nombre des femmes qui viennent se placer nourrices a 
Paris, et jetterait une perturbatbn profonde dans les habitudes de la population 
parisienne. 

*' En attendant des instructions qui prescriraient de modifier la rfegle suivie et 
qui ne me sont pas encore parvenues, ma Prefecture continue d'accorder I'inscription 
a toute personne munie des pieces r6glementaires, et I'obligation de placer au sein 
I'enfant &g6 de sept mois n'est impos6e que si I'^leveuse de cet enfant, n'ayant pas 6t6 
choisie a I'avance par la m^e, doit ^tre prise dans un bureau de nourrices, cas 
d'ailleurs peu fr6quent. La dame X. qui avait d€yk cbarg6 sa propre m^re du soin 
s'61ever son enfant, ayant foumis les pieces exig6es, a done obtenu son inscription et 
je ne puis, dans la circonstance, adresser aucune observation a la dame Z. laquelle a 
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procure un emploi k une nourrice, dont le placement avait 6t6 autoris6 par mon 
AdministratioD. 

•• II y a lieu de remarquer d'ailleurs, que la d61ivrance du certificat aurait pu 
i^tre refus6e par Mr. le maire de . . . auquel cas la dame X. n*aurait pas 6t6 a mSme 
de se placer par rinterm6diarie des agences de Paris. 

" II Tous appartient au surplus d'adresser aux maires de votre D6partement les 
instructions necessaries pour qu'ils se conforment scrupuleusement aux prescriptions 
de I'article pr6cit6 de la loi du 1874. C'est a mon avis le seul moyen d'obvier 
k la situation malheureuse qui est cr66e, dltes-vous, aux enfants des nourrices 
sur lieu." 

Mais, je le r6p^te» la faute n*est pas a la loi Roussel. Dans le //' congrh on a 
d6ja dit que difficilement nous trouvons de gens de Taristocratie qui s'occupent de 
r^levage des ei^Cants. Dans les salons de Vhigh life^ on trouve des livres de litt6rature 
tr^ libre qui piquent et qui 6moustillent ; mais nous trouvons'bien rarement des livres 
qui parlent des moyens d'61ever Tenfant. Le temps viendra, peut-6tre, ou Ton s'en 
occupera, et ce sera alors tr^ snob ; mais il faut c^ue la mode, nous apporte cette 
necessit6; comme c*6tait la mode, du temps de Louts XIV, ^ de porter la fleur de la 
pomme de terre a la boutonnifere, quand Parmentier Tavait ddcouverte. La pomme de 
terre a besoin de peu de culture ; mais pour la plant e homme et ftmme^ il en faut 
beaucoup. — S*occuper de Tenfance maintenant, c*est manquer si tous les soins de la 
soci6t6. Tout au plus, on accepte de faire partie d'un comiti de patronnage parceque 
cela sert pour fiaire afficher son nom dans son milieu ; cela vous pou^ comme on dit. 
On donne son obble, mais on n'accepte que de nom la surveillance. Je ne critique pas 
seulement la bonne soci6t6, mais aussi la bourgeoisie, qui, a cause de ses occupations, 
laisse ses en£ants au pis-aller. D'autre c6t6, les classes ouvri^res, a cause de leur 
travail et des n6cessit6s de la vie, abandonnent les enfants au milieu des rues ou dans 
les 6coles. Malheureusement, les 6coles n'ont pas d*horaire fixe ; parfois, pour la 
maladie d*un instituteur ou d'une institutrice, que le directeur ne remplace pas, les 
enfants courent les rues, parce que leurs parents sont au travail, et feurs maisons 
sont ferm^es. Voil^ des petits vagabonds qui, peu a peu, involontairement, iront 
remplir les maisons de correction. Et encore, je crois qu'en les pla9ant dans les 
maisons de correction, on fait leur malheur, plut6t qu'autre chose, car ils y 
apprennent Timmoralit^. M6me, autrefois, j*ai propos6 Tabolition des maisons de 
correction.^ Ainsi, ce que Ton croit une pr6caution, n'est que de Timpr^vidence, que 
r^tat paie cher. Le tort des gouvemements et des municipalit^s c'est de ne pas 
vouloir d^penser de I'argent pour am61iorer les conditions de Tenfance, tandis qu'ils 
en trouvent, et m^me plus qu'il n'en faut, pour la reception d'un chef d'6tat, ou pour 
des flutes ou des raisons pareilles en surchargeant d'impots la population. Et cela sous 
le pr^texte de I'octroi, en disant que les f^tes font accourir bon nombre d*6trangers. 
C'est U une esp^ce de camaval des nations. 

Quand k moi, je le r6p^te, je voudrais que Ton instituat des prix pour I'am^liora- 
tion des enfants. Tout personne qui travaille pour le bien-6tre futur des enfants 
doit avoir sa r6compense. On ne pent done pas critiquer les prix aux parents ou 
tuteurs qui s'occupent de leurs enfants. Je suis d'opinion que Ton ne doit pas exclure 
des concours a prix les iilles m^reis qui reconnaissent leur enfant ; cela sous le pr6texte 
qu'elles ne sont ni p^res, ni tuteurs ou tutrices, ni chefs de famille. A ce propos, le 
Comit6 priv6 des Amis de TEnfance et de TAdolescence (Comitato degli Amici detP 
Infanzia e deW AdoUsunza) k Florence, a cm bien fait d'admettre au concours une 
fille mfere qui avait reconnu son petit. Le Code italien admet le reconnaissement 
de la matemit6. 

Ici nous reportons les articles du Code Civil relatifs k cette question : 

Art 179. L'enfant naturel pent 6tre reconnu par le pfere et par la mfcre, soit 
ensemble, soit s6par6ment. 

Art. 184. Le g6niteur qui a reconnu I'enfant naturel, en devient 16galement 
le tuteur, durant sa minority. ... 

^ Cette id6e a 6t6 inline accept6e par le Congr^s p6niteDtiaire de Paris et elle a fait d^s 
lors beaucoup de chemin. Mr. le Comte-Prot Av. Ugo Contl Ta i$r68en(6e au I** Congr^s 
International poor TEnfance (Florence, 1896). 
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Art. 185. L'en&nt naturel prend le nom de famille du g6niteiir qui Ta reconnu, 
ou celui du p^re, s*il a €t€ reconnu par tous les deux. 

Art. 190. Les recherches sur la maternit6 sont admises. 

Ceci serait un pas tr^s avantageux, car on diminuerait de beaucoup le nombre 
des infanticides et m^me on arriverait a les supprimer, si la soci6t6 ne condamnait pas 
pour des pr6jug6s les fiUes m^res que cependant elle recherche comme nourrices. 
II y a des raisons sup6rieures de physiologie et d*6rotisme qui devraient nous pousser 
a vaincre les pr6jug6s de notre soci6t6 hypocrite et £ausse. Les adversaires du 
reconnaissement matemel objecteront que ce serait Ik un pas vers Tabolition du 
manage. La question est trte s^rieuse, et elle exige des 6tudes sp6ciales et 
importantes m^me pour la discuter dans un congrte, mais le reconnaissement matemel 
doit 6tre consid6r6 comme ime n6cessit6. Sur ce propos le comit6 des Amis de 
TEnfance et de I'Adolescence a beaucoup discut6. Pour vous £aire comprendre 
pourquoi Ton voulait exclure du concours une fiUe m^re qui avait reconnu son enfant, 
je vais vous fiaire un peu d*historie de ce comit6, et de ces prix» que moi-m6me j'ai 
institu^ en Italie, en ayant vu qu'il y en avait en France, je ne me rappelle plus 
dans quelles soci6t6s ou institutions. Je reporte ici de nouveau en commen9ant par 
\e premier Congrh intemational pour renfiance. (Florence, 1896) ce que j*ai d€}k reports 
au Second Congres (Budapest, 1899). 

L*id6e d'am61iorer le d6veloppement physique et intellectuel de Tenfance a 
donn6 la vie k une institution qui s*est constitu6e si Florence le 2 f6vrier 1890 
sous le nom de: 

^^Alleanza Universale per rinfanzia" Cette institution se proposait, entre autre, 
de pousser les parents a s'occuper beaucoup def^^^tf de leurs enfants par I'ouverture 
d'un concours, dont le premier se fit pour les chefs de famille, les p^res ou les 
teteurs, qui auraient prouv6 pendant une ann6e d'avoir bien tenu leurs enfants, soit 
physiquement, qu'intellectuellement et moralement. 

Ce concours lut ouvert au public k la fin de I'annte 1890 et commen9ait les 
premiers jours de I'ann^e suivante. Au premier concours se pr6sentaient 300 con- 
currents pour Texamen physique, maissL Texamen intellectuel, le nombre des candidats 
ne d6passait pas 188 ; on sera 6tonn6 de ce fait, qui pourtant a exists, car un grand 
nombre de concurrents n*ayant pas bien interpr6t6 le r^glement du concours, croyaient 
que Ton pouvait presenter les enfants comme k im march6 de b6tail aux foires, et que 
I'on jugerait et donnerait la recompense d'aprte I'apparence, tel que cela se ferait 
pour une vache Suisse ou pour ime oie* 

II y avait des commissions tr^ s6rieuses pour ces examens, Tune pour Texamen 
physique et Tautre pour I'examen intellectuel. La commission de I'examen physique 
voulait le faire trte d6taill6 ; sur ce point nous reviendrons plus tard ; ainsi il nous 
fallu admettre des concurrents, retardataires, k cause desquels on dt proroger la date 
de I'examen jusqu'au mois d*avril 1891 ; au lieu de 300 concurrents, il s'en pr6senta 
a^ors 200, ainsi partag6s : 162 gar9ons et 42 filles ; ce sont ces^ m^mes personnes qui 
continu^rent pendant toute rann6e si se presenter aux commissions pour les examens 
intellectuels et physiques. Ces examens 6taient de deux sortes; les ims appel6s 
examens d'admission, qui se faisaient au commencement de I'ann^e, les autres com- 
pl6mentaires et qui avaient lieu peu avant le temps arr6t6 pour conf6rer les recom- 
penses aux chefe de famille, aux p^res et aux tuteurs. On d6cida nahirellement 
d'exclure les parents qui n'avaient pas pr6sent6 leurs enfants k quelqu'im de ces 
examens. 

^ II faut pourtant que nous continuions k faire I'histoire de ces concours, qui se 
divisaient en deux ckusses: Les riches ou bourc^eois, qui constituaient la premiere 
classe devaient recevoir, comme prix, des m6dail7es en or, en argent ou en cuivre ; la 
deuxi^me classe qui se composait de pauvres et d'ouvriers devait recevoir des livrets 
de la caisse d'6pargne, ou de I'argent comptant. 

D^s le commencement de ces concours nous avons pu constater de bons r^sultats. 

Les parents, qui jusqu'i cette 6poque avaient n6glig6 leurs propres enfants, qui 
les avaient laiss6s courir dans un 6tat de d6gu6nillement et converts de haillons, qui 
ne s'6taient gu^re souci6s si ces petits 6tres fr^les 6taient d6mang6s par des insectes et 
de quelle esp^ce . . . se mirent d^ lors k I'oeuvre afin de donner un plus grand soin, 
non seulement k leurs effets mais aussi si leurs corps, afin de pouvoir les faire concourir 
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avec les enfants bien tenus par d'autres parents et pour n*6tre plus expos|6s a la honte 
de les voir sous une apparence humiliante pour eux. Cela du c6t6 physique. Jetons 
un coup d*oeil du c6t6 de la morale. 

Plusieurs parents, mais sp6cialement les p^res, souvent pleins de vices, en voulant 
donner le bon exemple a leurs en&nts commenc^rent a se corriger, ceux qui avaient 
le vice de boire, ne buvaient plus jusqu'sl se soCiler ; d*autres, qui perdaient leur argent 
en jouant & la loterie, abandonnaient cette passion et ainsi de suite. 

On arriva avec cette 6mulation sL voir le bien-6tre entrer indirectement dans les 
maisons, car P^mulation est une grande maltresse ! 

Mais partout 11 y a des m6contents, des personnes (jui ne comprennent pas le 
hien fxmf le bien, qui ne savent et ne connaissent pas les raisons physiologiques ; pour 
pouvoir prouver si im en£ant est bien d6velopp6 il £aut £aire un examen physique 
d6taill6 ; certaines gens se mettent ^ le critiquer, ne comprenant pas I'importance de 
cet examen, qui correspond a Texamen intellectuel. 

Comme le maltre et le professeur ne peuvent se rendre compte d*un thime ou 
d*une composition sans voir le travail des 6coliers de leurs propres yeux, ni ne peuvent 
juger comment ils lisent sans les entendre lirCf ni savoir comment ils krivent sans voir 
leur kriture, ainsi les m6decins sont incapables de connaitre le d6veloppement physique, 
sans avoir recours k la ressource sus indiqu6e. 

Le sujet doit se soumettre a deux examens, dont le premier se fait k Touverture 
de Tadmission et le second a la fin du concours. 

Les saisons di£f6rentes exigent que les enfiants portent des v^tements plus ou 
moins 6pais ; pour s*assurer aussi exactement que possible de Vinspttation^ de V expira- 
tion et de Tampleur du thorax, il £aut qu*ils se d^barrassent en partie de leurs haoits, 
sans 9a on ne pournut pas £aire un exact parallMe entre les concurrents. £n outre, 
Texamen consiste k affirmer la force de la respiration, ce qui se fait k Taide du 
spiromitre, et k prouver la force tnusctUairef au moyen du dynamomhtre, 

A Sparte, on faisait mourir les en£ants n6s avec quelques imperfections, et aussi 
ceux, qm ne promettaient pas un bon d6veloppement physique. On les jetait dans le 
fleuve Taiglte. Nous, plus humains et plus civilises que les anciens Spartiates, avons 
cm mieux faire en attribuant plus de soin aux enfants et en cherchant a leur donner 
une meilleure Education physique, morale et intellectuelle. II £aut bien nous entendre 
pour qu'il n*arrive pas de mtUentendus ; ces concours sont seulement pour les enfants 
qui doivent mieux se d^velopper intellectuellement, physiquement et moralement; 
c'est pour ces raisons qu'on exclut les enfants, ayant des a6fauts et m6me quelc^ue 
commencement de maladie. II existe maintenant une nouvelle 6cole de m6decms 
disant que toute maladie c'est la £aute k nous, soit qu*on I'ait attrap6e par m6garde ou 
par imprudence ; et que nous pourrions les 6carter toutes ; c'est sur cette base que 
nous cherchons d'exclure les enfants qui ont quelque d6&ut physique, et les parents 
m^mes ne sont pas admis au concours parce qu'on les consid^re dtjh impr6voyants. 
II est vrai que quelqu'un attribue la faute aux g6n6rations pr6c6dentes, mais cependant 
je crois mieux faire de reporter toute la discussion qui a 6t6 faite sur ce sujet au 
Premier Congrhs International pour I'Enfance, en commen9iant par la relation faite par le 
rapporteur, monsieur le professeur Chevalier Celoni Pietro : 

Concours de prix pour V amelioration physique morale et intellectuelle. 

II dit, avant d'entrer en argument : *' Je crois mon devoir d'avertir que j'ai re9U 
ensemble les deux themes ; j'ai cm difficile de diviser ces concours de recompenses 
pour Tam^lioration physique, morale et intellectuelle des enfants, dont on devrait 
encourager Tam^lioration phpsique et intellectuelle. Le fameux diction des anciens : 
mens sana in corpore sano me semble justifier suffisamment cette combinaison. L'id6e 
d'encourager par des recompenses les parents est a considerer comme une pensde 
bonne et juste, sur laquelle il n'y a pas k discuter. 

"Cette allusion aux recompenses nous porte naturellement ^ I'institution des 
concours et je voudrais les boraer aux 61^ves ' des salles d'asile ' des ecoles Populaires, 
qui recueillent les fils des pauvres et qui ont plus besoin d'encouragement et de 
secours materials. Ce n'est pas pour haine de classe que j'entends exclure de ces 
concours les fils des personnes aisees, m^me s'ils frequentent les ecoles Populaires ; 
c'est a cause qu'ils trouvent dans le sein de leur famille des recompenses, quelque fois 
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plus larges de ce qu'ils ne m6riteraient en rapport a leur devoir. Les concours 
devraient 6tre ouverts chaque ann6e scolastique, entre tous les fr^uentateurs de 
chacune des 6coles Populaires ou des ' salles d'asile ' sans besoin de la demande des 
parents, qui pourraient la n6gliger, ignorant T^xistence de ces concours, et par 
consequent porter un d6savantage aux en£ants. Venons k la partie la plus di£Bcile, 
soit le choix du jury, qui devrait 6tre i m6me de juger les prowls foits par les enfants 
dans la sphere morale, intellectuelle et physique ; et qui devrait £aire le choix des prix 
adapt6s au besoin de chaque enfant. 

** Le juge le plus comp^tant, quant aux progr^ obtenus dans ram61ioration 
morale et intellectuelle, est sans aucun doute le maltre d'6cole, vu qu*il est en 
contacte avec I'enfant pendant toute Tann^e scolastique. On devrait lui recommander 
de donner la pr6f6rence k celiii de bonne volont6, mSme si c'est le plus faible d'intelli- 
gence. — J'ai mis exprte cette clause, parce que nous ne pr6f6rons pas les enfants qui 
ont de la sup6riorit6 dans les 6coles ; cela dipend en grande partie de Taide donn6 par 
les parents ou les r6p6titeurs et pour cela on dit que ce sont des enfants phtoom&nes 
' Wundefkindtr ' comme disent les Allemands. En donnant des recompenses a ces 
enfants, nous les excitons et les poussons a devenir des petits malades de la *pUtkore 
nutale.' 

" Nous batons, comme dit le professeur * Bambici ' le d6veloppement de leurs 
qualit6s ^ psychiques^ et nous 6puisons leur physique avec le son des applaudissements 
de nos mains, nous galvanisons ces pauvrez creatures, pour lesquelles le frein et le 
repos auraient 6t6 la fortune et le sauvetage. 

** Ainsi, nous pourrons etre le moyen pour r6parer k tant d'injustices, involon- 
taires mais inevitables, que Ton commet chaque ann6e, k regard des recompenses 
qui ne sont pas donn6es par le meilleur ' cfiUrium * parce que on ne pent se rendre 
compte avec une exactitude math6matique comme dit le professeur Bombici, des 
differentes aptitudes et caract^res de chaque ei^ve, par consequent on ne pent 
prendre pour base du jugement la moyenne de la classification obtenue en differents 
examens. 

** Quant au developpement physique, sous lequel on doit comprendre la proprete 
du corps, ^ui est un grand facteur de la sante, le meilleur juge pourrait etre le 
medecin, Tmspecteur des * salles d*asile' et le m6decin du Quartier, prepose aux 
ecoles Communales. Dans Texamen du developpement physique, il ne faudra pas 
juger seulement sur la beaute de la forme, mais tenir compte de ce qui aura ete 
acquis par des exercices gynmastiques, parmi lesquels il faudrait donner la preference 
k ceux de Tecole suedoise, qui determinent un developpement harmonique de tous 
les muscles et exclure les exercices qui se rapprochent de VacrohtUisme ou de VathlHisme 
et conduisent souvent ^ im developpement exagere de quelques groupes musculaires, 
d'ou viennent les difformites. En un mot, on ne veut ni des atklhtes, ni des clowns^ 
mais on voudrait attei^dre la plus grande eiasticite et extension des corps. Ce 
jugement ne devrait pas etre absolu, mais bien souvent en relation avec Tetat 
interieur de Tenfant. Je m'explique : Un enfant de faible constitution sera toujours 
inferieur k un autre ne robuste ; mais les soins prodigues par les parents pourront 
relativement lui faire surpasser le premier. 

"Une question tres importante est certainement le choix des recompenses, 
subordonneau moyens financiers de Tassociatlon qui les donne. Pour les parents, 
un certificat plus ou moins elegant devrait suffir pour les enfants, on devrait choisir 
des prix simples et sans valeur ; mais il faudrait eviter de leur donner un objet de 
plaisir ou d'amusement, qui pourrait exciter leur vanite. — Un livre utile et amusant, 
un objet d'habillement, sont des choses (|ui peuvent rapporter un grand ayantage 
aux enfants ; on pourrait aussi leur obtenir une place dans une de ces institutions, 
fondees <ians le but d*envoyer les enfants aux trains de mer ou aux colonies scolas- 
tiques climateriques ou aux fermes, en tenant compte des avantages qu'exerce sur 
le developpement physique des enfants un changement d'air et d'habitudes, surtout 
en les enlevant du milieu de la chaleur sufibquante des grandes villes. 

•• J'ai mentionne les differentes qualites de recompenses, parce qu'elles ne doivent 
pas etre exclusivement conformes aux moyens financiers des associations, mais aussi 
au besoin reel des enfants." 

Si Ton approuve ces propositions, je crois qu'il me sera facile au point de vue 
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bureaucratique, de les £aire mettre en ex6cution dans notre ville, en exposant ce 
projet au Pr6sident de 1* association des '' salles d'asile/' au maire de notre ville, aux 
6coles Communales et a la direction des 6coles Lhpoldines^ qui est dans ce groupe la 
plus importante des 6coles Populaires. 

Monsieur le professeur Romano, Pr6sident de Tassembl^e, demande, si quel- 
qu'un veut prendre la parole, sur le sujet trait6 par monsieur le professeur Chevalier 
Celoni Pietro. 

Monsieur Gustavo Cassuto dit, que lui aussi, s'unit avec Tassembl^e, pour un vote 
d*applaudissement, qui est presque unanim6ment donn6 au Professeur Celoni, mais 
pourtant, en m^me temps, il £ait noter aux congressistes que beaucoup de ses pro- 
positions ont d€}k 6t6 mises en execution, entre autre la surveillance des enfants qui 
concurraient pour les prix donn6s par ** TAlUanza Universale per rinfanxia** faite en 

£ande partie par les m6decins et par les maltres d'6cole. Pour la partie physique, 
s m6decins du Quartier 6taient obliges de faire une visite tons les quinze jours ou 
toutes les semaines dans la maison des concurrents pendant tout le temj^du concours. 
C'6tait pr6cis6ment dans les d6sirs de monsieur Adolfo des barons Levi, que les con- 
gressistes ici r6unis s'occupassent d'6tablir des modalit6s pour de pareils concours. 
£n continuant la discussion, Adolfo Scander Levi demande au professeur Celonij qui 
est le rapporteur de cette these s*il croit que pour conna!treled6veloppement physique 
des enfants le d6nuement des enfants est une chose n6cessaire. *' Celle-ci est une 
question trfes importante," dit monsieur Levi, et c'est pour ce motif que je voudrais 
que Texplication parttt d'une autorit6 p6diatrique europ6enne, afin qu'elle fut re9ue 
avec respect par les parents des enfants. 

II faut avant tout donner de r6ducation aux en£ants (il est vilain de devoir le 
dire, mais pourtant il ne faut pas le cacher que nous vivons sur la terre et non au 
ciel) et, malheureusement, bien des parents ne le feraient pas, s'ils n'6taient pas 
pouss6s par Tint^r^t et par Tambition. Monsieur le professeur Celoni voudra-t-il bien, 
avec son autorit6 m6dicale, nous expliquer la partie physiologique que nous ignorons, 
n'6tant pas savants en m^decine 7 Mr. Celoni dit: II est impossible de suivre le 
d6veloppement d'un enfant, & moins qu'on ne se rende compte du poids du corps et 
du diam^tre du thorax; et, pour avoir exactement ces mesures, il faut que Tenfant 
soit d6nu6 ; parce que les habits ^^rient chez chacun d'entre eux, aussi £aut-il leur 
faire 6ter les souliers k cause de la hauteur des tilons. 

Adolfo Scander Levi r6plique : Je comprends tr6s bien, mais je voudrais connaltre 
les raisons physiologiques. — Le professeur Celoni r6pond : Les moyens pour contr61er 
le d^veloppement physique des enfants sont : le m6surage, le pesage et le dynamomitre. 
L'emploi de ce dernier instrument permet la ruse de la part de la personne qui 
I'applique ; pour obtenir un plus haut degr6 de force on n'a qu'^ serrer les mains un 
pen plus. On pent influencer le spiromhtre d'une mani^re analogue, en mettant en jeu 
toute son adresse. Ce sont ces irr6gularit6s qui comptent pour les autresdes diff6rents 
r6sultats. — Cependant le poids du corfs et Tampleiur du thorax peuvent 6tre affirmes 
trfcs exactement. 

Le President demande s'il n*y a personne qui veut faire des observacions sur ce sujet. 

Monsieur Gustave Cassulo : Monsieur le commandeur Levi a interpr6t6 que le 
professeur Celoni propose gu'on donpe des prix aux enfants et non aux parents. II 
demande pour cela un 6claircissement. 

En voulant donner des prix aux {parents, nous autres de V Alliance Universelle pour 
VEnfance, dans le cours de cinq ans, nous avons constats, que beaucoup d'entre eux ne 
prenaient pas soin de leurs propres fils. — D^s quils etaient admis au concours ils ont 
commenc6 k faire des pratiques par eux-m^raes ou par TintermMe de VAlliame, pour 
assurer si leurs fils une place aux salles d'asile et aux 6coles; peut-6tre dans Tespoir 
d'avoir une r6compense.-^Si pen noble qu'ait €t€ la cause pour laquelle ces parents 
ont agi, VAlUafice a eu la satisfaction d'avoir atteint il son but. C*est pour la raison 
susmentionn6e que notre fondateur instste, que les recompenses soient donn6es aux 
parents et que les enfants n*en soient que les instruments. 

Le Prhident r6plique: C'est une id6e bien diff^rente de celle expos6e par numsieur 
le professeur Celoni. 

Monsieur le rapporteur dit : Quant k ce qui conceme les recompenses, je crois 
que si on donnait aux enfants peut-^tre seulement des morceaux de papier plus ou 
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moins 616gants, les parents ne s'attendraient pas a recevoir de grands prix. II est clair 
que si Ton envoie les enfants aux colonies scolastiques climatiriques, aux fermes, ou 
aux bains de mer, on soulage la famille pendant un mois des soins pour les enfants et 
cela serait un grand b6n6fice pour la famille. Dans la salle d'aisle o\i je suis le directeur, 
on a mis en execution ces projets avec un bon r6sultat. 

Monsieur Gustavo Cassuto prend la parole : L'id6e que j'ai d6ja expliqu6e, est de 
monsieur le commandeur Levi, et le but est le m6me. Si le p^re re9oit un avantage, 
toute la famille en jouit. Permettez-moi de Caire une proposition sur I'exp^rience que 
j*ai acquise quant a ces sortes de concours. 

Dans les concours pour I'am^lioration physique et intellectuelle, ainsi qu'ils sont 
organises a present, on ne pourra arriver k £aire comprendre au peuple, le noble but 
poursuivi par monsieur le commandeur Levi, — Nous voyons en effet de jeimes gens 
avec une intelligence pr6coce extraordinaire, obtenir des recompenses aux 6coles, et 
avoir leurs camets remplis des voix, ^^maximumy En contradiction a ceci, nous les 
voyons insuffisamment d6velopp6s, dans leur constitution physique, quoique les parents 
leur aient prodigu6 tons les soins possibles, pour que leurs fils pussent devenir vigoureux. 
Mais c*est la creature m6me qui est £aible et fr61e. Comment dont persuader un homme 
qui a fait tout son possible, afin que son fils croisse robuste et devienne instruit, qu*il 
n'a pas r6ussi a faire assez pour 6tre seulement admis au concours ? 

Le professeur Celoni dit que Ton pourrait intercaler une clause, semblable a celle» 
que Ton a bien voulu reconnaitre en rapport au d6veloppement intellectuel, c'est a dire 
que Ton devrait donner une recompense a ces parents qui ont la charge de d^velopper 
la constitution d*un ^tre d6bile et dllicat et qui ont eu un l^n r6sultat, plut6t qu*i ceux, 
qui ont eu k s'occuper d'un en£ant favoris^ par la nature d'lm corps sain et robuste et 
qui ainsi ont 6t6 assist6s par celle-ci m6me k faire de leur enfant un 6tre parfait sous 
tous les rapports. 

Le professeur^ inginieur Henry Bianciardi, secr6taire g6n6ral du congr^, prend la 
parole : Je regrette de n'^tre pas d*accord avec monsieur Gustavo Cassuto ni avec le 

Frofesseur Celoni parce que je crois que c*est une chose admirable que V Association de 
Alliance UniverseUe pour VEnfance a accompli, en r6unissant les deux conditions pour 
obtenir les r6compenses. Je donne le prix au d6veloppement intellectuel, pourtant k 
condition que celui-ci aille de pair avec le d6veloppement physique. Adolphe Scander 
Levi : Et moral. — Le professeur Bianciardi : Avoir r6uni ces deux choses ensemble me 
parait une id6e excellente de celui qui I'a institu6e k Y Alliance UniverseUe pour VEnfance; 
en les s6parant on g&cherait cette jolie pens6e ; comme disait tr^ bien le professeur 
Celoni; en associant avec un propre jugement ces deux formes, on pent 6viter chaque 
inconv6nient, comme aussi en tenant ferme le principe du d6veloppement des enfants 
sous le triple point du d6veloppement physique, intellectuel et moral ; et Tune ne doit 
pas endommager Tautre : comme I'ont dit dans les s6ances piiss6es des personnes tr^ 
comp6tentes. 

Le professeur Chevalier Pietro Celoni dit : Je trouve trfcs juste Fobservation faite 
par Vinghnieur et professeur Henry Bianciardi et peut-6tre les arguments, traits dans 
ma relation ont 6t6 6nonc6s s^par^ment par ces deux themes. Je crois aussi que le 
mieux serait d'unir ensemble tout ce qui regarde le d6veloppement physique, intel- 
lectuel et moral des petits enfants ; c*est tout juste de dire : mens sana in corpore sano et 
de tenir compte de toutes les trois choses en donnant les recompenses. 

Le professeur Henry Bianciardi : En effet le professeur Celoni r6unit les trois theses 
en les traitant dans une seule. 

Le professeur Cuomo Alfonso dit : Je voudrais. faire observer au professeur Celoni 
que quelque fois, m^me en observant toutes les regies hvgi^niques pour le d^veloppe- 
ment de I'enfant, celui-ci ne se d6veloppe pas et sdors if serait n6cessaire que le p^re 
fit reconnaitre k un m6decin les causes qui ont emp6ch6 ce d6veloppement. Nous 
restons souvent surpris que dans ces enfants il y a quelque chose d'h^r^ditaire comme 
serait la syphilis, le rachitisme, la tubercule et la scrofule. Ainsi, ce serait le devoir 
du m6decin, non seulement d'6tudier dans I'enfant ces maladies, mais d'en rechercher 
Torigine. 

Par exemple, nous avons quelquefois un enfant tuberculeux, fils de parents 
tuberculeux Nous pourrions mettre en jeu tout notre pouvoir scientifique et nous 
n'obtiendrions aucun r6sultat. 
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Enfin, il faut trouver line chose qui puisse d6truire, je ne dis pas le bacylk de 
Koch mais r6tat de pr6disposition a la tubercule. 

J'expose ces id6es pour qu*on en fasse Tanalyse n6cessaire. 

Le professeur chevalier Pieiro Cdoni : Nous trouvons tr^ justes ces observations 
£aites par Thonorable collogue ; cependant il me parait raisonnable qu*on ne sorte 
du th^me physiologique que pour donner lieu a celui, traitant la pathologie et la 
th^rapeutique 

Le ^ofesseur et chevalier Cuomo : Je n'ai pas eu rid6e d'entrer dans le champ 
pathologique tout de m6me j*ai k remarquer que, si ces maladies s*6taient 
d6velopp^ des toutes leurs forces, on les reconnaitrait comme 6tant la scrofule, le 
rachitisme etc. 

Mais je parle de la disposition h6r6ditaire cach6e dans ces conditions sp^iales. 
Certains en&mts manifestent la syphilis h6r6ditaire, qui se d6veloppe apr^s un certain 
temps ; il y en a qui ne pr6sentent aucun signe de tubercule, mais pourtant nous pou- 
vons d6couvrir la constitution tuberculeuse dans la forme de leur ossature et dans 
la forme cylindrique du thorax etc. Ce sont des sympt6mes qui devraient 6tre 
6tudi6s avec la plus grande attention, quand on vient k savoir que Ten^t est fils 
d'un tuberculeux ; or, c'est dans ce cas que les soins hygi6niques ne sont pas sufB- 
sants; je disais done qu*on devrait adopter outre I'hygi^ne, une m^thode curative 
pouvant combattre ces dispositions h6r6ditaires qui s'opposent au d6veloppement de 
ces enfants. 

Le docteur Eugenio Modigliano dit : Je crois que Targument d6velopp6 par monsieur 
le professeur Cuomo est juste, seulement je trouve ce que d6ji le professeur Celoni a 
observ6 ! que Tapplication est im pen exag6r6e. Je crois aussi qu'on devrait se rendre 
compte quand les enfants entrent i r6cole de leur inclination hlr6ditaire, et cela pour 
2 raisons ; premi^rement parce que les enfants qui ont vme tendance h^r6ditaire 
p6rilleuse doivent 6tre observes continuellement et naturellement 6vit6s — sp6cialement 
dans les maisons de correction, oii les enfants resteront pendant quelques ann6es 
— a cause du p^ril de la contagion, il faut les Eloigner autant que possible. II faudrait 
tenir le m^me compte des susdites causes dans le jugement qui pr6siderait a la distri- 
bution des recompenses aux parents ; deux couples de parents 6galement affectueux, 
braves et intelligents qui soignent avec le m6me d6vouement le d6veloppement 
physique de leurs enfants, n'obtiendraient certainement pas le m6me r^sultat, si un 
des couples avait dans la famille des dispositions h6r6ditaires a la tubercule, la 
syphilis etc. ; et I'autre ne I'aurait pas ; ce dernier couple pr6senterait certainement 
im enfant plus florissant que Tautre, mais tons les deux m6riteraient le m6me prix. 
Je crois done, que T^tat devrait s'opposer au marriage au moindre soup9on d'une de 
ces maladies qui se transmettent le plus facilement, au lieu de sanctionner par un 
acte civil un manage qui peut 6tre une grande faute et duquel pourraient naitre des 
fils qui h6riteraient des maladies incurables. 

Je suis d'avis que le directeur d*une 6cole ou d*une maison de correction devrait 
s'informer par la voix du m6decin de la tendence h6r6ditaire de chaque enfant et 
devrait r6crire en lettres rouges dans le livre de I'admission de I'enfEuit de maniere a 
pouvoir se rendre compte chaque fois qu'il aurait le moindre soup9on d'une trace 
h6r6ditaire. Pour moi, cela devrait se faire dans les dcoles! Quant a la partie 
pathologique 9a conceme les parents et les m6decins de famille et non le directeur 
des 6coles ou des maisons de correction. Pour ce qui regarde la distribution des 
prix aux enfants je me rapporte a ce que dit le professeur Celoni. — Le docteur Antonio 
Baldisseri : Je suis f&ch6 d'etre arriv6 tard et n*avoir pas pu prendre part a toute la 
discussion. 

Je dis seulement qu'& parit6 de conditions, les parents qui doivent lutter avec un 
enfant qui se trouve dsms des conditions malheureuses, me paraissent plus dignes de 
recompense, que ceux qui pr6sentent im enfant beau et robuste et qui par cons6quent 
demande peu de soins. 

Levi Adolf Scander dit: Je crois qu'il faudrait s6parer ces concours, car 
qui est-ce qui nous dit qu'on ne pr6senterait au concours des enfants sains, et 
que Ton dirait affects de quelque maladie imaginaire, pour obtenir plus tard une 
recompense ? 

Le docteur et secretaire Modigliano : Peut-etre, le commandeur Levi n'est pas 
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arriv6 k temps ix>ur bien saisir rid6e expos6e par le Docteur Baldissm. — Baldisseri 
disait: 

Si un enfant parait avoir h6rit6 des tendances morbifiques de maniere i ne 
pouvoir pas d6velopper k satis£action — ^la £aute n'est pas des parents; ainsi, il 
est plus facile qu'nn enfant en telle condition ait 6t6 soign6 avec plus d'amour de 
la part des parents qu*un 6tre sain qui devient robuste sans aucun m^rite pour les 
parents. 

Adolf he Scander Levi: — Excusez moi, si je prends trop souvent la parole, mais 
sur la loi de Paiavistne il y a des opinions diffiSrentes: Je suis dans cette questicm 
comme le marquis Colambi! 

Le PrSsident et docteur Cletnente Ronumo : Je crois que nous sommes hors de route, 
si Ton me permet de dire, qu'ici on traite les recompenses pour les parents, z616s pour 
le soin de leurs fils et de leur d6veloppement physique, intellectuel et moral. Quand 
m6me, il pent arriver qu'avec toutes les sollicitudes et toute I'affection, on ne pourra 
6viter le d6veloppement de certaines dispositions h6r6ditaires, de certaines maladies ; 
alors il a 6t6 propose que Ton tienne compte des efforts fsdts ; parce que ces parents 
ne sont pas coupables, mais seulement ils n'ont pas eu la chance de voir se d^velopper 
d'vme maniere vigoureuse leurs projpres fils, comme ceux d'autres parents qui sont 
sains et sans aucune predisposition h6r6ditaire. 

Ceux qui approuvent que dans les recompenses des enfents on doit tenir compte 
des efforts mits de la parts des parents pour leur d^veloppement physique, intellectuel 
et mond, malgr6 qu*on n'ait pas eu de tr^ bons r6sultats, doivant lever la main en 
signe approbation. 

Adolphe Scander Levi: Voila justement lil la conception de notre institution. — 
L'assembiee vote en faveur de la proposition du President. 

Ainsi nous voyons les raisons en faveur et contre I'ameiioration physique, intellec- 
tuelle et morale et la discussion pr6c6dente confirme en partie* les avantages et les 
desavantages de ces concours. J*ai aussi demontr6 au commencement le nud qu*ont 
pu faire ces concours ; pourtant toute chose a ses d6fauts et avec I'experience on 
diminuera tons les de&iuts qui existent dans ces concours qui offirent certainement 
beaucoup d'avantages. 

J'ai d€}k dit que j'ai expos6 i Touverture une grande partie. Je r6p^te ici que les 
parents dui avaient envoys leurs enfants d6gu6nill6s et d*autres qui les regardaient 
comme des betes, commencerent k s'occuper serieusement de leurs enfemts en leur 
donnant une meilleure alimentation ; et aussi il y en avait plusieurs, qui, par Tinter* 
mediaire de F Alliance Universelle pour PEnfance les envoyaient a Tecole. Meme les 
meilleurs parents commenc^rent i refiechir et k penser ; ils demanderent des eclair- 
cissements il I'institution susmentionnee pour pouvoir donner une attention double 
k leurs enfants ; c'est potu: ces raisons qu'ils s*inscrivirent dans le concours des recom- 
penses pour I'ameiioration physique et intellectuelle. J'ai indique d^'d plusieurs 
desavantages, mais il me reste encore a parler de quelques uns, a peine les parents 
ont-ils eu les recompenses, que quelques-uns d*entre eux recommencent i negliger 
leurs enfants en les laissant aUer dans un etat de complet desordre. 

Le resultat que nous a donne le Premier Congr^ International pour TEnfance a 
ete, de faire mettre en pratique, les concours de recompenses aux parents qui avaient 
mieux soigne leurs enfants, physiquement, intellectuellement et moralement, en tenant 
toujours compte des tendances hereditaires. On aurait pu croire que P Alliance 
Universelle pour VEnfance baserait k I'avenir ses concours sur les resultats de la discussion 
du Congr^ de Florence ; au lieu de cela son conseil directif central crut bi^i de diviser 
ces concours en deux parties. La premiere se bomait a la partie intellectuelle, en se 
basant seulement sur les camets des ecoliers qui donneraient un meilleur resultat avec 
leurs notes, soit de merite que de conduite, sans faire un examen de comparaison entre 
les ei^ves, que les parents auraient faits inscrire a ces concours. Quant a Tameiioration 
physique, il aurait suffi pour adjuger les recompenses de se fier au medecin du Quartier 
et a celui de la famille du concurrent ; Tune et Tautre de ces methodes sont a men 
avis insuffisantes pour adjuger les recompenses avec une certaine justice. 

II faut aussi ne pas oublier le danger qui existe que ce genre de concours ne 
tombe entre les mains des industriels et des speculateurs, conmie nous pouvons le 
constater dans Tarticle du *< Gaulois" publie en 1899, Q^^ ^^^^ repetons ici : 
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LES CONCOURS DE BlfeB^S. 

** Oii la speculation ne va-t-elle pas se nicher ? 

** Le Cooseil municipal de Pans a trop souvent 6t6 la dupe ou le complice de 
rindustrialisme, pour que Ton ne le f61icite pas de se refuser au concours de h€h€s 
dont on a parl6 ces jours-ci. 

<< Quelques spectacles habilement organises ont pr6sent6 de v6ritables guirlandes 
d'enfants roses en ces demi^res ann6es, et toutes les femmes d*applaudir & ce joyeux 
r6gal des yeux et du coeur. Mais bient6t Tabus s'est gliss6 dans cette innovation de 
cette fin de si^cle. 

'* Chaque arrondissement a voulu avoir son exhibition de b6b^. II n'est pas un 
quartier oh n'ait surgi quelqu*un de ces pr6tendus concours de philanthropie inmntile. 

" L'autorit6, toujours occup6e de ce qui ne la regarde pas, laissait £aire les *mon- 
teurs d'a&ires,' qui auraient dd appeler sa vigilance. 

'* Imaginez-vous une salle quelconque, plus ou moins claire, plus ou moins salubre, 
a la porte de laquelle on inscrivait cette mirifique annonce : Exposition de b6b6s, avec 
m6dailles et primes." 

** Les papas et les mamans passaient d'abord indiff6rents. Puis ils s'arr6taient. 
lis demandaient k connaltre le r^lement. L'article premier commen9ait par stipuler 
un droit d'entr6e ou d'inscription de I'enfant. Suivant Vkge • — de un a quatre ans — 
la taxe variait de 3 i 5 francs. II fallait que le * petit ' ou la * petite ' fQt kuss^ pendant 
deux ou trois jours dans la case qui lui 6tait destin^e. 

** Aprhs quoi, un jury qu'on ne voyait jamais, aussi myst6rieux que suspect, 
pronon9ait entres les innocents. La r^colte avait-elle 6t6, par exemple, de 400 francs, 
les organisateurs d61ivraient 80 francs de m6dailles aux b^b^s et de dipl6mes aux 
mamans ou aux nourrices. Et le tour 6tait jou6. 

*' En d^pit des plaintes et des cris que soulevaient ces mystifications trop 
fr6quentes, elles se continuaient, tant et si bien que les entrepreneurs de ces 
operations lucratives d6guis6es sous le voile d'une estn6tique bienfaisante, ne craig- 
nirent pas de s'adresser k I'administration pour 6tre subventionn6s par le budget 
parisien. 

'* Cette fois, Topinion des quartiers exploit^s se f&cha aigrement, d6non9a ce 
qu'elle n'h^sitait pas, en langue libre, k qusdifier de ' fumisterie * et demanda qu'on 
refus&t net toute esp^ce de subside k ces mises a rench6re, sans moralit6 et sans 
contr6le, des * performances ' de I'&ge le plus tendre. 

*' Mais, en m^me temps, la science m6dicale intervenait pour reveler un aspect 
plus odieux encore de ces sortes de manifestations du lucre d6guise en arbitrage 
g6n6reux et en stimulant moralisateur. 

'' C'6tait une sommit6 de la Facult6, le docteur Dufoumier^ qui donnait le signal 
en montrant, dans un rapport fortement document6, toutes les pratiques auxquelles 
avaient recours les chercheurs de primes pour assurer k leurs nourrissons le record de 
la beaute. 

" A son tour, le docteur Vallin entrait dans le d6tail des funestes effets de ces 
entrainements 6tranges imposes k de pauvres petits etres qui ne pouvaient, mais que 
leurs possesseurs ou d6positaires voulaient £aire arriver au plus haut degr6 d'vme chair 
opulente." 

" On se refuserait a croire — si les fiaits n'^taient pas \k pour Tattester — k rinfinit6 
de ruses et d*exp6dients que Ton emploie pour prater aux petits ch6rubins toutes les 
apparences d'une prosp6rit6 aussi extraordinaire que foctice. 

*' D6ja on connaissait maintes fa9ons d'engraissement appliqu6es aux animaux de 
poil ou de plume. La preparation du foie gras, qui n'est ignor6e de personne, pent 
donner une idee des soufirances infligees aux oies d' Alsace ou du Peri^ord. Ces 
systemes adoptes aux enfants ne sont pas moins meurtriers malgre leur fictive 
douceur. On | gave ' les uns avec de la fecule de pomme de terre, de I'amidon meie 
an lait. On fiait ingurgiter aux autres des substances de suif et de graisse. 

"L'essentiel est de les rarder de tout desordre intestinal qui amfcnerait un 
amaigrissement rapide. On les protege done contre les surprises du froid ou les 
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exc6s de la chaleur. La marche, le mouvement est rare, s*il n'y a pas interdiction 
absolue. 

" Avant tout, il £aut que le b6b6 se gonfle, 6paississe, s'offire k Tceil dans la robe 
de chair la plus grasse et la plus blanche. 

** N'est-ce pas le type du bel en£EUit id6al que Tamour joufflu ? 

" II faut bien le dire, nos traditions d'art ont £ait p^n6trer dans les esprits I'image 
de b6b^ d'autant plus remarquables qu'ils sont plus rev6tus de tissus adipeux. 
Comme si le lait que I'enlant puise au sein de sa m^re ou de sa nounou devait 
£atalement lui procurer cette surabondance d'epiderme! Voyez les peintres et les 
sculpteurs les plus c61^bres. En est-il un qui n'ait pas k son actif toute une phalange 
de petits anges bouffis ! 

** Done, il est entendu que pour enlever la timbale de la beaut6, les b6b6s devront 
6tre pourvus du plus riche embonpoint. 

Eh bien 1 demandez aux savants, k la th6rapeutique, a la m6decine, a quel prix 
s'acquiert ce falladeux avantage. La maladie est proche et la mort n'6pargne pas les 
6ph6m^res laur6ats. 

"Voil^ pourquoi la ville de Paris entend ne pas provoquer par d'intempestiCs 
encouragements un d6veloppement de cette nouveUe industrie. 

** C'est qu'il n'est pas une m^re de £amilie qui s'abuse sur les dangers de ces 
diverses m6thodes d*engraissement et de mise k point des h€h€s r6serv6s aux 
concours. 

'< D6ji y avait-il a leurs yeux quelque chose de choquant et de blessant a ce 
d6fil6— que dis-je, k cette exhibition permanente^-d'en£ants gras siimomm6s jolis. 
Cela ressemblait trop a certaines foires au b6tail. Mais ce qu'elles d6ploraient plus 
encore, c'6tait le r^stdtat obtenu au detriment des fr^les creatures. 

'< Ah ! s'il s'6tait agi de juger de leur veritable condition de sant6 ! Sont-elles 
r6ellement bien portantes ? Leur ossature, leurs muscles, leur souffle, leur poids, 
sont-ils en 6quilibre ? Tel est I'unique programme suivant lequel les m^res intelli- 
gentes et aimantes appr6cient la prosp6rit6 physique de leurs enmnts. 

" Dans nos soci6t6s d'assistence matemelle, en regard des innombrables nour- 
rissons que surveille et donne la charit6 publique et priv6e, il est institu6 des primes 
d'encouragement, des m6dailles, aux berceaux, aux families, aux gardiennes, charg6es 
d'61ever physiquement les assist^s et.les orphelins." 

A qui sont-elles d6cem6es, ces marques d'honneur et d'estime ? A celles qui 
montrent les b6b6s les plus sains, les plus robustes, les mieux d6velopp^. 

Que Ton r6serve pour ces m^rites modestes, pour ces vertueux d6vouements qui 
se cachent ou s'ignorent, des r6compenses morales ou mat6rielles, ce sera bien. 

Au moins, nous ne souffrirons plus, dans nos sentiments d'humanit6, de la vue de 
pauvres h€b€s qui, a peine n6s, se changent, en des mains cupides, en instruments de 
speculation aussi grotesques que honteux ! 

Tout-Paris^ 

Avant d*6noncer mon opinion i ce propos, pour les personnes qui ne connaissent 
pas la loi Roussel, je crois utile, afin de leur en donner une id6e, de reporter ce que les 
rapporteurs Messieurs Tullio Minelli et Emilio Conti (d6put6) dirent sur ce sujet au 
I*' Congr^ International pour TEnfonce (Florence 1896).* 

" Le nom de T6ophile Roussel est associ6 k deux lois de protection de Tenfance ; 
Tune due 23 d6cembre 1874 ^^^ ^ protection des enfants envoy6s en nourrice, et 
I'autre du 15 juillet 1889, qui s'occupe de la suspension, abrogation et restitution de 
la potest^ paternelle. Nous nous occuperons de chacune de ces deux lois provi- 
dentielles, sanctionn^es par le temps, qui a d6montr6 leurs excellents r6sultats. II 
faut remarquer que le Parlement Italien eut ses initiatives sur cet argument. Le 
regrett6 Marquis Zucconi s*occupa de Tenfance abandonn6e ; et votre rapporteur fit 

^ En reUsant la communciation £aite k Londres, je trouve qu*il y a des lacunas, soit parce 
que je Tai faite k la h&te, soit k cause de ma sant6 6branl6e. J'ai cherch6 ici d*en rempHr 
quelques unes. 
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de Tenfance abandonn^e et maltrait^e un projet de loid6s Tan 1891. Notre coU^ae 
Mr. Coniif dans la 16gislature pass6e et dans la pr6sente, pr6senta un projet de loi sur 
la protection des nourrissons et sur Tenfance abandonnde. Avec ce projet, Mr. Conti 
se proposait la surveillance de toute personne, qui, moyennant an salaire, se charge 
de nourrir, s6vrer et garder les enfants, depuis leur naissance jusqu*^ Tftge de neuf 
ans ; 11 localisait cette surveillance au moyen d*une commission municipale de pro- 
tection, et attribuait TofBce d*inspecteur au m6decin provincial, disciplinait le service 
d'allaitement en se pr6occupant d*assurer les conditions morales et hygi^niques de la 
nourrice, et de la £a9on dont on pourvayoit i I'allaitement de I'enfant de la nourrice 
elle m6me ; il rattachait les dispositions de son projet de loi a celles du Code civil 
et du Code P6nal. Ce projet de loi, dans la demi^re 16gislature fut 6tudi6 par une 
commission comp6tente et arriva au degr6 de rapport, vraiment digne d*61oRe, par 
I'oeuvre du d6put6 Mr. Mercanti ; — nous aurons Toccasion d*en parler en 6tablissant 
les comparaisons avec la loi Roussel de 1874. 

** Mess. Gianturco, Jacheris, Morelli, Gualtierotti et De Lieto VoUaro firent un 
objet d*initiative parlementaire des enfants naturels et des jeunes filles s6duites ; et ce 
projet aussi atteignit au d6gr6 de rapport, par m6rite de cette intelligence d'61ite qui 
s'appelle Mr. Gianturco. Mais Tun et Tautre de ces projets 6chou^rent k cause de la 
cldture de la XVI 11^^ legislature ; p6nible et habituelle 6catombe, de bien d*initiatives 
utiles, auxquelles il se rend ainsi plus difficile d'arriver k leur but. On dirait presque, 
que les assemblies legislatives, si anim6es et si actives, et dans les pays latins si 
excessivement loquaces dans les discussions politiques, sont impuissantes et muettes 
quand il s*agit de lois humanitaires, qui devraient trouver une prompte echo dans le 
coeur et dans les esprits des legislateurs. La preuve la plus complete de cette 
impuissance nous Tavons dans la veritable anarchie»regnant en Italie dans le service 
des £n£ants troves ; il y a des pays qui ont encore la roue^ et d*autres qui reglent 
Tadmission avec les criteriums les plus disparates ; des pays oii le secret sur la mere 
de I'assiste est respecte avec des scrupules excessifs et nuisibles a Tenfance aban- 
donnee ; il y a des provinces, au contraire, oil, avec une sage intuition du bien on 
met comme base de Tassistance le reconnaissement maternel; des provinces ou la 
surveillance des assistes est exercee avec le soin le plus empresse ; et d'autres oh pour ces 
malheureux enfants, la plus supreme negligence, de la part de ceux qui devraient les 
soigner, se joint a Tabandon des auteurs de leurs jours. 

** Je me rappelle d'avoir vu, dans une reproduction de phototype, la statute d'un 
enfant, qui, en s'appayant il un rocher, fixait a terre son regard meiancolique. Au 
dessous, on pouvait lire ^Qui^pmse h moiP* — Cetait \m oeuvre dejean Niccolini^ 
sculpteur sicilien ; oii Tart egalait la noblesse de Tidee. Que de nls de parents 
inconnus, empeches par la loi de connaitre leur mere, se posent cette triste (Question ! 
£t si les images de Tart ne suffisaient pas pour nous toucher, il y en aurait bien assez 
des statistiques de la mortalite, si enorme, parmi les enfants iliegitimes assistes, il y en 
aurait assez des statistiques de la criminalite, oh les abandonnes tiennent tant de 
place. Mais il est temps de reprendre notre t&che." 

" Te ne saurais mieux resumer la loi Roussel qu'avec les termes employes par 
Mr. Mercanti : 

" Tout enfant &ge de moins de deux ans, qui soit confie, moyennant un salaire, 
i des etrangers, pour Tallaitement, le sevrage et la garde est soumis i la surveillance 
du Gouvemement. Cette surveillance est exercee par les Prefets, assistes par un 
Comite departemental et eventuellement, par des Commissions locales dont deux 
meres de famille doivent faire partie. Aupres du Ministere de Tlnterieur, est institue 
un Comite superieur pour la protection des enfants, et chaque annee Ton pubUe des 
statistiques minutieuses sur la mortalite enfantine. Quand il est necessaire, les 
Prefets peuvent nommer des medecins pour inspectionner les enfants confies k des 
etrangers. La loi etend sa surveillance sur toutes les personnes qui, moyennant un 
Salaire, prennant un enfant ou plnsieurs, pour les nourrir, les sevrer et les garder, 
et les intermediares et les bureaux s'occupant de leur placement : le refiis des'assujetir 
k la surveillance et aux inspections, est puni avec une amende de 5 francs a 15 ; 
et pour certains cas, avec la ptison, jusqu' b 5 jours. Toute personne qui place un 
enmnt, est tenue k en faire la declaration au bureau de la Mairie o\X il est ne, ou bien 
ou elle a sa residence, et a remettre a la nourrice un extrait de I'Acte de naissance de 
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ren£ant. Toute personne qui re9oit un enfont doit se munir de certificats, prouvant 
son 6tat civil et son aptitude k nourrir ou k garder les enfants : toute femme qui se 
place en qualit6 de nourrice sur lieu, doit se munir d'un certificat indiquant si son 
dernier n6 est vivant, et attestant qu*il a accompli 7 mois, ou bien qu'il est allait6 
par une autre nourrice. Toute personne qui prend vm en£ant pour le nourrir ou le 
garder, doit £aire, dans trois jours sa d6claration d la Mairie oH elle a sa residence ; 
declaration qui doit 6tre renouvel^e cha^ue fois qu'elle change de domicile ; la restitu- 
tion ou la mort de Tenfant doivent aussi 6tre signal6es a la Mairie. Chaque Mairie 
doit avoir des r6gistres sp^ciaux pour ces declarations, qui sont communiqu^es par la 
Mairie oii I'enfant est n6 k celle oil est domicili6e la nourrice et vice-versa. Le 
salaire des nourrices est plac6 parnii les credits privil^gies, aux termes de I'art. 21 
du Code civil. Les frais n^cessaires pour Tapplication de cette loi sont support6s 
moitie par TEtat et moitie par les d6paurtements." 

** Quoique la loi Roussel ait provoqu6 des controverses sur les bienfaits qui en 
sont d6riv6s, la o^ elle a €t€ appliqu6e s6rieusement elle a donn6 d*excellent r6sultats, 
prouv6s par la diminution dans la moyenne de la mortality en£antine. Cependant, 
cette loi ne manque pas de lacunes, et la principale est celle que Mr. Milhaud nous 
fait remarquer, c*est k dire de ne contenir aucune disposition en faveur du fils de la 
nourrice qui donne le sein k un enfant, lorsque le sien a attient I'^ge de six mois, 
epoque k laquelle le besoin des soins matemels est encore tr^s sensible. 

'* Quand une femme est contrainte a nourrir simultan6ment son enfant et celui 
dont elle a pris soin, il est k craindre que I'un d*eux ne souffre. Le point le plus faible 
de la loi Roussel consiste en cela ; que le l^gislateur laissa le soin de rex6cuter et de 
pourvoir aux frais, aux d6partements et aux conseils g6n6raux. 11 en d6riva la plus 
terrible des oppositions, celle qui consiste en nepasfairc^ parce que, de cette fa^on 
\k on ne provoque pas m6me la discussion ; et Ton ne pent pas dire que les mauvais 
r6sultats de Texpedence d6rivent de quelque d6faut de la loi, mais bien plut6t de 
I'apathie qui pent faire languir les meilleures institutions. II est done juste de ne 
pas reprocber k la loi Roussel d'avoir donn6 peu de r6sultats, mais d*en inculper 
la mani^re dont elle fut appliqu6e ; \k o\X elle a 6t6 appliqu6e avec enthousiasme, 
on a obtenu des r^sultats dignes d*61oges, et les d6partements voisins en invoquent 
I'application. 

'< L'objection la plus facile, dirais-je presque la plus banale, est ceUe qui se 
rapporte aux dispositions r^glementaires, excessives dans leurs nimutiosit6 et la 
charge qui en est d6riv6e k r6tat, pour les frais de surveillance. 

« Les peuples latins sont vraiment intol^rants de ces regies, qui bien qu*institu6es 
avec des buts humanitaires tr^ 61ev6s, rendent moins libre et moins facile la vie 
sociale. Mais si Pon tient compte de tant d'autres restrictions, de tant d'autres 
entraves, que nous nous r6si^ons k supporter pour des raisons fiscales, ou bien pour 
des motifs de siltrete ou d'utihte publique, nous sommes entra!n6s a dire : Bienvenues 
soient les restrictions qui tendent k 6viter les infanticides volontaires, produits par la 
syphilis, la tuberculose, par Talimentation insuffisante et n6glig6e ; par le honteux 
march6 que font des interm6diaires v6naux sur ces innocentes creatures. Que Ton 
adapte, que Ton modifie ces dispositions de la loi Roussel, suivant les localit^s, mais 
que Ton tienne bon quant k I'esprit qui anime cette loi providentielle. Chez nous les 
mesures 16^slatives sont d'autant plus n^cessaires que Tinitiative priv6e est moins 
vive et emcace. Voyez Taide puissant qui d6rive de la libre charit6 k Tenfance 
d61aiss6e, en Angleterre et en Am6rique, tandis que nous, devant certaines mis^res 
dediirantes, qui se manifestent chaque jour, ne savons apposer que le plus commode, 
mais le plus rude aussi * Laisuz faire et laissei passer.' 

** Dans la loi Roussel, aussi bien que dans les projets parlementaires de Mr. 
Conti et de votre rapporteur, il y a une m^thode commune : localiser la surveUUmu au 
moyen d'une commission. 

<< Dans la loi Roussel et dans le projet de Mr. Conti, Ton discipline surtout la 
surveillance des nourrissons, tandis que I'autre loi Roussel de 1889, et la proposition 
de votre rapporteur, pr^sent^e a la Chambre des d6put6s en 1891, 6tendent le champ 
de Taction protectrice. 

<* En eiffet, il est ais6 de comprendre qu'i prot6^er Tenfance ne suffissent pas les 
lois destinies a organiser I'as^stance des enfants qm sont mat^riellement abandonn6s» 
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au k sauvegarder Thygi^ne in6me de ceux qui ne le sont pas ; il fout aussi am61iorer 
leur culture inteUectuelle, rendre plus sain le milieu dans lequel ils vivent, emp^her 
que par le vagabondage, par la mendicit6 d6guis6e sous le pr6texte de la vente 
des sdlumettes, par Tinfime location de ces esc&yes blancs, forc6s de porter chaque 
soir un gain d6termin6 k leurs avides sp6culat6urs, Ton ne forme, au milieu de 
tant de splendeur de luxe, de tant d'apparence de civilisation, la mati^re des 
criminels avenir. 

*^ II n'y a pas de quoi s*6tonner si dans ces jeunes &mes oxX jamais un rayon 
salutaire de vertu n'est entr6, qui au milieu de tant de mis^res, au spectacle de tant 
de bassesses, perdirent, ou pour mieux dire, ne poss6d^rent jamais le sentiment du 
bien et du nml ; il n'y a pas de quoi s'6tonner, si de tout cet ensemble de chagrins 
soufferts, d'injustices support6es, de ruses raffin6es, d*avidit6 comprim^e pour tous 
les plaisirs de la vie ; si de tout 9a il se d6gage k vingt ans une 6nergie criminelle 
irr6sistible et perfide. Ceux, qui s'6tonnent le plus de cette criminality pr6coce, et 
demandent des punitions plus rigoureuses et plus atroces, ce sont ceux qui ne 
sentent pas Tapp^tit parce qu'ils sont bien nourris, qui sont honn^tes parce qu'ils 
ne furent jamais tentis par le besoin qui sont des Catons bon march6 parce qu'ils 
n'ont jamais pu comprondre que dans les classes inf6rieurs de la soci^t6 la lutte pour 
Texistence se traduit par un combat k force in6gales ; dans lecjuel celui qui se bat 
pour la vertu manque jusque de la connaissance des hautes id6alit6s morales, manque 
du frein de la position sociale, de la force de resistance constitute par les principes 
moraux bien arr6t6s, et par contre, le stimulant aigO du besoin agit conmie une force 
qui le pousse k mal faire.'* 

*' Avec raison la viUe de Paris a refus6 la permission a ce concours de BfbSs pour 
ram61ioration physique, mais je veux faire une exception pour celui concemant les 
nourrissons ^arantis par la loi de T6ophile Roussel." 

Quand I'homme deviendra fort et vigoureux, on n'aura plus besoin de se nourrir 
de la chair des animaux ; car Thomme participe par sa nature a Therbivore. he faint 
auquel nous arriverons, si Ton ne regardait que I'^tat physique, excusez le mot serait 
un 6tat bestial. Pour moi, ces th^oriciens, qui ne regardent que le d6veloppement 
physique sont des personnes suspectes, car le d6veloppement physique sans le 
d6veloppement intellectuel n'a pas le but d'exister, car les deux doivent se completer 
et pour cette raison une division de ces concours est inadmissible. Si Ton dit que d^s 
la naissance d'un enfant on ne pent pas juger de sa £acult6 intellectuelle, on poiirrait 
cependant commencer k s'en faire vme id^e k partir de sa deuxi^me ann6e, kge oH Ton 
pent le faire entrer dans les *^Jardins Frdbilims" II ^ a d'autres personnes qui ne 
s'occupent pas du tout du d6veloppement physique, mais seulement du d6veloppement 
intellectuel ; si nous regardons autour de nous, nous pourrons d6montrer quelle grande 
faute on commet quand on s'occupe seulement de I'intelligence d'un enCgmt comme 
firent les parents d'un de nos fameux pontes italiens **Leopardi" qui 6tait deform6 et 
dou6 d'une intelligence sup6rieure. — Mais son infirmity physique a une influence sur 
la manifestation de son g^nie. 

£n continuant i parler de la partie^ intellectuelle, nous remarquons combien se 
trompent ceux qui croient pouvoir baser leur opinion pour les recompenses sur les 
points rapport6s par les enfants des ^coles; parce que chaque maitre a sa £a9on 
particuli^re de juger du m6rite d'un 6ieve et par consequent pour se former un juste 
" critetium *' sur le m6rite absolu des eifcves sortant des diflferentes 6coles, il faut les 
soumettre tous k un m^me examen. Que ferions nous alors sur la partie physique, si 
Ton ne pent pas juger avec le syst^me expose tout k Theure, car il nous laudra aussi 
Texamen physique; pour cela on ne pent faire mieux que d'avoir recours k une 
commission composee de medecins et de pedagogues qui jugeront par des examens 
speciaux dont nous avons parie a I'introduction. 

^ On a critique les commissions ainsi instituees, parce que les personnes qui 
assistaient k la distribution des recompenses voyaient des enfants qiii donnaient 
Timpression d'une apparence chetive mais qui etaient cependant vigoureux et 
musculeux, sans montrer un developpement trop precoce, ce qui serait un defaut 
dans la nature de I'enfant. II ne faut pas oublier que dans ces concours il y avait 
union entre la partie physique du corps et la partie intellectuelle et morale. Les 
concours de Florence porterent des resultats merveilleux pour les enfants et les parents. 
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Seulement on a pens6 que les feunilles n'avaient pas inscrit tous leors eii£Euits» 
mais seulement ceux qui pouvaient probablement obtenir une r6compense et que pour 
arriver k ce but, ils avaient pent ^tre n6glig6 les autres en£ants en les abandonnant k 
leur sort ; c'est pour cela qu^on a d6cid6 de mettre comme condition pour les futurs 

concours que tous les en£ants d'une m6me famille de Vkge de i T&ge de 

doivent 6tre pr6sent6s au concours. 

Les maltres d'6cole ont rapport6 d'avoir connaissance, de ce qu'il y avait des 
parents, qui favorisaient Tun ou I'autre de leurs enfonts jusqu'i lui donner les 
meilleurs mets, tandis que les autres devaient 6tre satisfaits avec les morceaux refus6s. 

Si Ton commet des erreurs aux concours, il s'en font aussi dans les 6coles. — 
Nous avons encore a parler d'une partie £aible. Les parents aprte avoir r69U les 
recompenses pour les soins prodigu^ k leurs fils recommenc^rent k les abandonner de 
sorte que ces derniers se mirent k voler et k commettre des crimes et finirent en 
prison. 

C'est pour ces raisons qu*il ne devrait peut-6tre plus exbter de concours, mais 
alors pour les m^mes causes il ne devrait plus y avoir d'6cole; ni des maisons 
d*instruction car on pourrait leur reprocher de pervertir I'intelligence, car beaucoup 
d'6coliers se rendent coupables de vols et de crimes. 

Mais tout au contraire ; en lisant les statistiques, vous verrez que dans les pays 
les plus ^clair^s il y a moins de vols et da crimes. Cela conceme plut6t un Congr^ 
d'Economie et de Statistique que notre Congr^s. 

Pour s'uniformer autant que possible aux divers voeux faits par le i*' Congr^s 
pour TEnfance qui s'est r6uni k Florence en rapport aux concours k primes pour le 
d^veloppement physique, intellectuel et moral de I'Enfance, il s'est constitu6 k 
Florence im Comit6 sous le nom de Gli amicideW Infanxia e Adokscmsa. 

Ce comit6 donnera les prix d'encouragement aux parents en situation miserable 
qui concouriront trois ans de suite, parce qu'on ne pourrait pas constater technique- 
ment, un vrai d6veloppement physique et aussi on n'a pas voulu s6parer du tout 
celui-ci de Tam^lioration intellectuelle et morale. 

On a restrient le concours en admettant seulement les enfants de six k neuf ans 
accomplis et pas des enfants plus ag6s, parceque outre les gar9ons, il y a de petites 
filles et ce ne serait pas convenable k cause des pr6jug6s existant pour le moment de 
soumettre ces demi^res a un &ge plus avanc6 a Texamen physique. Apr^ la troisi^me 
ann^e on donnera une recompense en argent aux enfants, mais pourtant ils ne la 
toucheront pas avant I'&ge de i8 ans ; car en g6n6ral, Targent accumul6 servira pour 
acheter des instruments pour quelque m6tier ou profession. Cela se fera pour la 
classe des parents mis6rables, le comit6 d*enfiance et de Tadolescence n'a pas encore 
pu 6tudier les concours pour les classes riches et bourgeoises ; pourtant des concouts 
pour les classes susdites ont 6t6 faits par I' Alliance Universelle pour VEnfance. 

Ces classes voulant quelquefois trop soigner leurs enfants ont souvent un r6sultat 
tout k fait oppos6 et comme nous avons vu au commencement de cette relation que 
bien des m^res negligent des fois leurs enfants, il y en a au contraire d'autres qui 
g&tent leurs enfants en leur prodiguant trop de soins, en les comblant de tendresse, en 
ne leur refusant rien et en r6alisant tous ce que leur imagination produit. 

On ne doit pas abolir les recompenses de ce concours pour I'ameiioration physique 
intelledtuelle et morale pour les classes riches, bourgeoises, pauvres et indigentes du 
moment que Ton continue k donner des prix aux 6coles, aux expositions, au courses 
de chevaux et a d'autres concoiurs inutiles d'6num6rer ici. 

Pourquoi devrait-on supprimer ces concours k primes, dont les grands avantages 
en comparaison des petits inconv6niants nous ont €t6 prouv6s par rexp6rience ? 

Nous voudrions arriver avec le temps k r6compenser tous ces parents qui cherchent 
il 6viter toutes les causes qui puissent nuire k Tenfant, m6me avant sa naissance, 

Je voudrais emp^cher aussi I'immoralit^ qui existe aujourd'hui dans beaucoup de 
classes de ne pas laisser d6vellopper le futur 6tre qui doit venir au monde. 

Personne n'a le droit d'^teindre ime vie future ni de faire mourir son semblable. 
Le seul maltre de notre vie, c'est Dim, 

M6me en cro^ant k la loi de Vaiavisme ceia n'emp^he pas que Ton doive prodiguer 
tous les soins possibles pouratt6nuer dans les petits dtres qui formeront les generations 
futures les mauvais germes h6r6ditaires. 
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En d^veloppant bien les forces, on resisterait plus aux luttes de la vie et avec 
une intelligence bien equilibrie on comprendra que la vie ne nous appartient pas, 

J'ai d6jl dit, en grande partie mes id6es sur la partie physique, intellectuelle et 
morale. Pour en parler s^rieusement il faudrait avoir beaucoup de temps, ce qui me 
manque absolument. Les congressistes ne me permettraient pas de leur en emporter 
beaucoup. A propos des concours k prix, il ne £aut pas s6parer la partie physique de 
la partie intellectuelle et morale. Les prix ne doivent pas 6tre bom6s aux enfants de 
6 i 12 ans, mais ils doivent commencer plus t6t, c'est a dire a I'&ge de 2 ans, lorsque 
les enfants sont accueillis dans les Ecoles Matemelles. (Jardins de Froebel) et m6me 
il faudrait descendre plus bas et poursuivre jusqu'a 21 ans, avec le temps, quand on 
aura triomph6 des prljug6s sur I'examen physique. 

Comme nous ravons dit plus loin, le Comity donne aux parents en conditions 
mis6rables des prix d'encouragement pendant trois anndes de suite. Le £ait d'avoir 
voulu porter le concours pour trois ann6es cons6cutives, n'a pas eu beaucoup de succ^, 
car les parents mis6rables n*ont pas eu assez de patience. M^me, i mon avis, les prix 
(c'est a dire la somme) 6taient insuffisants et rid6e de leur importance n'6tait pas 
encore entr6e compl^tement dans les classes mis^rables et aussi dans les autres. — ^Je 
commence done a conclure. Pas seulement les classes ouvri^res, et pauvres cherchent 
parfoit de supprimer les enfants avant leur naissance; cette immorality se trouve 
aussi chez les riches, qui craienent de n'avDir plus une position si brillante qu'aupara- 
vant. Pour la combattre, il mudrait des lois sur le futur d6veloppement des en&mts. 
L'excuse de quelques 6conomistes, c'est que si on laissait ces 6tres venir au monde, 
souvent il n*y aurait pas de quoi vivre. II a m^me ^te d6montr6 par un 6conomiste 
distingu^ que si la terre 6tait bien cultiv6e elle pourrait donner de quoi vivre a une 
population au moins trois fois plus 6paisse. 

II faut procurer un parfait d6veloppement k ces 6tres futurs, afin de lutter avec 
une intelligence 6quilibr6e. 

1. Les lois Europ6ennes doivent emp^cher autant que possible la suppression 
preventive de ces futurs 6tres ^b6b6s) et introduire partout la loi Roussel, en conformity 
des 6tats et avec les modifications dict6es par Texp^rience. 

2. Que ces lois Europ6ennes, apr^, peu a peu 6tendues dans les autres parties 
du globe, admettent le reconnaissement matemel. 

3. De la m^me fa9on qu'il faut applaudir TAngleterre pour la suppression du 
duel, pr^jug^ medioeval; il faut chercher que les Congr^ Intemationaux pour 
TEnfance fassent entrer ce souffle dans la Society, afin que ces pr6jug6s tombent 
d'eux m^mes ; et que Ton admette comme une chose naturelle et Ton respecte la m^re 
qui reconnait son enfant. 

4. Je donnerais des prix d'encouragement aux m^res qui durant la gestation ne 
feraient rien pour emp^cher la naissance du futur petit 6tre ; et aux filles m^res qui 
reconnaissent leur entant. 

5. Instituer des prix pour les nourrices et pour les m^res nourrices. 

6. Des concours a prix par les p^res, tuteurs, ou chefe de famille, ne doivent pas 
6tre exclues les filles m^res qui reconnaissent leur enfant. Ces concours doivent r6unir 
les trois buts ; 

amelioration physique 

„ intellectuelle 

„ morale 
et ces trois buts ne doivent pas etre s6par6s ; sans 9a, on n'obtiendrait aucun bon 
r^sultat. 

7. Que ces id6es soient propag^es dans les villes et soient mises en pratique. 

8. Tous les concurrents doivent etre examines par une commission mixte et 
unique; ind^pendante, n*ayant aucun rapport avec les enfants. Cette commission 
doit 6tre form6e de m6decins et de professeurs, et tenir compte des classifications des 
6coles. Ces examens doivent etre fedts au commencement et iL la fin de chaque ann6e. 

Les fils des concourants ne doivent pas etre examin6s seulement pour I'admission 
au concours mais aussi an par an, pour un certain lapse de temps en faisant chaque 
ann6e un parall^le des 2 examens. Les instituteurs ou les institutrices des Ecoles 
avec les directeurs, doivent donner un certificat de la conduite int6rieure des enfants 
dont les parents concourent au prix. 

p.c. z* 
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9. Les concurrents ne doivent pas seulement concourir avec les enfEuits de 6 a 9 
ans, &ge votdn par le Comit6, mais aussi avec tous les en£ants de leur £amille. 

10. On ne doit pas se bomer k la surveillance des 6coles mais, aussi surveiller 
Venfant dans sa propre maison, et ainsi apporter Thygi&ne dan& les demeures des 
pauvres et am61iorer les conditions des families. 

11. Cela porte la n6cessit6 d'avoir des inspecteurs et des surveillants d6sinteress6s 
qui aint la permission d'entrer dans les 6coles o\X sont les fils des concurrents^ mais 
ii ne ibut pas choisir les m6decins du quartier et de la £amille. Pour que cette sur- 
veillance ait un effet, il £aut que les personnes appartiennent au m^me quartier. Les 
professeurs ou les m6decins de la famille faisant partie de la commission, doivent 
s'abstenir compl^tement de donner des classifications aux concurrents. Dans les 
grandes villes, Londres, New- York, Paris, Vienne, Berlin, Rome, etc., il £aut 
diviser les concours par quartiers, tout en 6tablissant des 6tudes de parall61isme au 
commencement et ^ la fin de rann6e. 

12. Le concours soit fix6 k 3 ans et Texamen soit r6p6t6 aussi a la fin de chaque 
ann6e. 

De ce concours il faut exclure les industriels et les sp6culateurs, qui ont le but 
d'un ^ain ; et les gouvemements, a cause qu'ils peuvent s'en servir conrnie armes de 
politiciens pour leur propres theories, et il £aut que ces concours soient institu6s par 
des institutions ou par quelque philantrope, n'avant aucun but de politique oude gain. 

13. Introduire rid6e de la fraternity et de la paix entre les parents et les enmnts. 

• 14. La transformation de I'histoire en chronique et peut-6tre, avec le temps, ['abo- 
lition de rhistoire et de la litt6rature qui donnent des id6es contraires aux principes 
d*humanit6 et de fraternity. 

15. Fondation dans toutes les €coles d*une chaire d'6ducation (m^me s'il £allait 
supprimer quelque autre 6tude). 

^ 16. Obliger les 6coles a avoir un horaire permanent et pr6voir les indispositions 
des instituteurs ou institutrices, pour qu'ils soient remplac6s et les enfantsne vagabondent 
pas dans les rues. 

17. Amelioration des 6coles, avec Thygifene, m6me s'il feiut supprimer toute d6pense 
militaire. 

18. Introduction pour ram61ioration physique de la gymnastique et des jeux qui 
d6v61oppent le corps, a I'imitation des jeux anglais et des anciens jeux grecs, en 
excluant ceux qui peuvent causer des inimiti6s entre les enfants et les hommes futurs. 

A mon croire, honorables coU^ues, tout ce que j'ai expos6 ci-haut, pourra, je 
I'esp^re, 6tre mis en pratique. Cherchons de faire apprendre le bien i ces petites 
&mes, pour elles-m6mes et pour Tavenir ; afin que dans nos maisons brille im rayon de 
soleil ; et que leur voix soit une douce musique k notre coeur et a notre &me. Leur 
sourire et leur ^alte nous porteront la joie ; et de loin et de prfes, ils seront les vrais 
pr^curseurs de la paix universelle. Ils parviendront k la transformation de la soci6t6. 
La moralit6 emp^chera la suppression de la vie des enfants durat la gestation. Je 
r6p6te ce que j'ai dit a Budapest. Enseignons leur la vertu, les id6es phdantropiques, 
afin, qu'avec le temps ils puissent, par leur travail, arriver au point de n'exister plus 
de vrais pauvres. Comme 9a nous 6pargnerons la mis^re aux enfants; et aux parents 
la honte de ne leur avoir pas donn6 une education et xme instruction s6rieuse ; car la 
transformation de la soci6t6 sera le pr6curseur du bien-6tre futur, et la soci6t6 arrivera 
a la paix, au bonheur, k I'ameiioration des races. Victor Hugo disait que Vuiopie 
d'aujourd'hui c'6tait la rkUite de demain. Pour cela, pour combien vous me dites 
utopisUf je crois que le travail ind6fexe de ceux qui s'occupent de I'enfance, nous 
portera au bien-dtre des enfants. Ici, vous me permettrez de dire un mot sur ma 
grande collaboratrice du i*' congrte, connue par plusieurs de vous, mon 6pouse 
Hinrieite^ n6e Vivante, II ne faut pas oublier ceux qui sont tr6passes k une meilleure 
vie. II serait trop long de porter ici tous ceux qui s'occup^rent de Tenfance. Per- 
mettez-moi de porter un salut r^v^rent a mon 6pQuse HenrietU, qui m'aida beaucoup 
au commencement de ces Congrfcs ; et avec elle a tous ceux qui s'occupferent de I'enfance 
et qui sont tr6pass6s ! Beaucoup s'lmiront a moi. 

Victor Hugo a dit que le si^cle le plus parfait sera celui ou Ton comprendra la 
n6cessit6 de s'occuper des enfants et des femmes. On commence maintenant a 
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s'oo^uper des enfants mais nous ne pouvons pas dire que ce soit un si^cle par£ait. 
Peut-6tre, dans un autre sitele. La femme a un grand pouvoir dans la maison. II 
faut done qu'elle ait une Education et une instruction en rapport avec I'^ducation, 
rinstruction et la morality des enfants, et qu'elle comprenne bien Tordre du manage. 
Les femmes qui s'occuperont de leurs enfaiits, feront beaucoup de bien. C'est aux 
con^^ et aux congressistes de souffler de tons leurs poumons, afin d'obtenir une 
vivincation de Tair en tous les lieux, comme le faisaient les Vestales en tenant toujours 
aUum6 le feu de la D6esse, et maintenir les id^es pour Tenfance ; feu continuel^ fait 
par notre &me ; feu qui maintient certaines theories pour I'enfance, sans les kdsser 
jamais s'6teindre ; feu qui devra vivifier toujours de plus en plus ces id6es. En tom- 
bant, laissons les a nos collogues, cherchons de secouer la paresse et la n^^ligence, et 
de les gagner pen a peu ^ la cause de I'enfance ; cause noble et sainte ; et ainsi, 6clora 
une ^e nouveUe ; comme le soleil qui se fevc en r^chauffant la terre, ainsi sera 
r6chauff6e la cause nouvelle, gagnant les n6gligents et les faineants. Comme un 
proph^te criait : La paix de pris et de loin ! nous devons crier : Pensez aux enfants 
de loin et de prfes ! Sainte et importante cause pour le pr6sent et Tavenir de I'enfance. 
Ainsiy nous aurons accompli une grande ceuvre ! 

En conformity de ma communication et de ces conclusions, lues et applaudies i 
Loodres, k I'assembl^e du Troisifcme Con^r^ International pour TEnfance, nous 
serons les v6ritables, pr6curseurs de Tam^lioration des g6n6rations futures, si une 
grand portie de mes id6es sera mise en execution. 
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REPORTS OF PHILANTHROPIC ORGANISATIONS, &c} 

" Le Compte- Rendu da Congr^s International pour TEnfiance, tenu k Budapest du 13 
au 17 Septembre, 1899." (M. Etienne Scherer.) 

*' Les Maisons de Correction de TEltat Hongrois." (M. Etienne Scherer.) 
'* La protection de TEnfance en Hon|;rie.** (M. Etienne Scherer.) 

"The Manual of the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children." 
(By the Author, The Hon. Elbridge J. Gerry, Counsel to the Society.) 

Baltimore City, U.S.A., Society for the Protection of Children from Cruelty and 
Immorality. (Per George W. Parker, Secretary.) 

Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. (Per Robert J. WOkin, 
Superintendent and Attorney.) 

California Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. (Per Mr. J. White, 
Secretary.) 

Connecticut Humane Society. (Per Chandler E. Miller, Secretary.) 

Delaware Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. (Per David J. Reinhardt, 
Secretary.) 

Illinois Humane Society. (Per John G. Shortall, President.) 

Kansas City, Missouri, Humane Society. (Per F. M. Furguson, Secretary.) 

Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. (Per C. F. 
Atkinson, Treasurer.) 

Minneapolis Humane Society. (Per Vera E. Bean, Secretaxy.) 

Newark (N.J.) Society for Children's Aid and Prevention of Cruelty. 

The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The 26th and ayth 
Annual Reports. (Per E. Fellows Jenkins, Secretary and Superintendent.) 

New York Children's Aid Society. (Per Charles A. Loring Brace, Secretary.) 

Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children from Cruelty. (Per Richard Mopre, 
Secretary.) 

Pennsylvania (Western) Humane Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Aged Persons, and Animals. (Per Miss Frances Henry, Secretary.) 

Pennsylvania (Wilkes-Barre City) United Charities. (Per John N. Conyngham, 
President, and Miss Sue R. Jones, Secretary.) 

Rochester Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. (Per Howard A. Smith, 
President.) 

St. Paul (Minnesota) Humane Society (and the Codified Humane Laws of Minnesota). 
(Per T. A. Abbott, President.) 

Wisconsin Humane Society. (Per Miss Adria Blaisdell, Secretary.) 

Children's Country Holiday Fund. (Per Charles F. G. Masterman, Secretary.) 
Boys' Home, Regent's Park Road, London, N.W. 
Children's Happy Evenings Association. (Per Miss Ada Heather- Bigg.) 
Church of England Homes for Waifs and Strays. (Per Rev. E. de. M. Rudolf, 
Secretary.) 

Invalid Children's Association. 

Associated Societies for the Protection of Women and Children. 

** Boarding Out," &c. (State Children's Association.) 

Children's National Guild of Courtesy. (Per E. Norton, Hon. Secretary.) 

British Child Study Association. 

Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Society (London). (Per John Kfrk, Secretary.) 

Philanthropic Reform Association (Dublin). 

Herefordshire Working Boys' Home. 

Central London District School, Hanwell. 

* The reports of a large number of philanthropic and other organisations were forwarded 
to the Secretary, Mr. W. Gibson Lewis, and distributed during the Congress, and in some 
cases copies have been filed at his office for future reference. 
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Princess Marv Village Homes for Little Girls. 

** Seeking and Saving." (Per A. J. S. Maddison.) 

Reformatory and Renige Union Red Book. (A. J. S. Maddison, Secretary.) 

<*]^oles de R6forme et ^coles industrielles de Grande Bretagne." (Mr. J. E. Legge, 
H.M. Inspector.) 

" Defects in our Preventive and Reformatory System." (By R. R. Carr, Newcastle- 
on-T3me.) ' 

The Humanitarian League— " Facts about Flogging." (By the Author, Joseph 
Collinson.) 

" Moral and Phydcal Purity." (By the Author, Henry Varley.) 

« Scheme for Scientific Study of Mental, Moral, and Physical Unfitness." (By Arthur 
MacDonald, per U.S. A Bureau of Education.) 

" Le Dressage des Jeunes D6g6n6r6s." (By the Author, M. le Dr. H. Thuli6, Paris.) 

" Insurance on Children's Lives." (By the Author, Mr. E. Fellows Jenkins, Secretary 
and Superintendent of the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.) 

" Humanity," Pittsburg, U.S.A. (Per the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children.) 

Women's Industrial Council. 

Female Mission to the Fallen. (Per Arthur J. S. Maddison, Secretary.) 

London Diocesan Council for Preventive, Rescue, and Reformatory Work. (Per the 
Rev. George Brett, Secretary.) 

The Rescue Society (London). (Per C. Stuart Thorpe, Secretary.) 

Discharged Prisoners* Aid Societies (Conference). (Per Arthur J. S. Maddison, 
Secretary.) 

Childhood Society for the Scientific Study of the Mental and Physical Condition of 
Children. (Per W. T. Durrie-Mulford, Secretary.) 

Soci6t6 de rAllaitement Matemel (Paris). (Per M. L. Bru^yre, President du 
Bureau de la Socii6t6.) 

"The Adoption, etc., of * State Children.' " (Per C. D. Randall, Coldwater, Michigan.) 

Society for the Protection of Children in India. (Per Rev. J. M. Brown, Wesleyan 
Missionary Society.) 

" How to Help Boys." (Per Frank S. Mason, Treasurer, General Alliance of Workers 
with Boys, Charlestown, Boston, U.S.A.) 
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